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| Dieppe New Honor 
For Canadians 


Dieppe is a new honor for Canadians;.a new reason for pride in 
being Canadian. 

But the cost was very high. Early unofficial estimates are that 
casualties were perhaps more than ten per cent of our forces 
engaged. The figure is high for an operational foray; modest for 
a vital military operation. 

The unhappy fate which let a German patrol detect the action 
gnd give the shore defenses more than half an hour’s warning 
yndoubtedly accounted for much of the loss. 


Whatever was learned from the.raid; whatever it has taught 
Canadians to do next time or not to do; whatever may be the final 
judgment about the raid, about its management and its effective- 
ness, one thing is now certain: the Canadians individually and to- 
gether show ed not only high skill and training but the fire and 
yal which alone makes victorious troops. To that even the 
Germans have paid highest tribute. 

There was no problem of Canadian national unity on the 
peaches of Dieppe. English. and French-speaking regiments were 
side by side. 

There was no question on the beaches of Dieppe as to whether 
Canada had a democratic army. The long casualty lists of officer 
personnel throughout all ranks attest their vigorous participation. 


Because of their qualities of leadership and extensive training, 
the Canadian army and Canada will be a poorer. 


CREDIT WHERE CREDIT IS DUE 


Canada lost out very badly on the publicity about the Dieppe 


. affair, This is the first major action in which Canadian troops were 


engaged and it was of the utmost importance for real unity of the 
United Nations that the part played by Canadian troops should have 
had just notice. 

Early news reports of the foray suggested that this was a joint 
operation of British, Canadian, American and Fighting French 
troops: Now it appears that the Canadian part of the action was pro- 
portionately very large indeed. American forces were represented 
only by part of a battalion of fighting observers which means that 
they went along for the experience, fighting only if they had to in 
self preservation. 

Yet, day after day, you could scan American néwspapers read 
columns about this “United Nations” operation and see hardly a 
word about the Canadians. Hence, few Americans will know that 
Dieppe was very largely a. Canadian operation, 

Canada’s war effort has been plagued not only by lack of pub- 
licity but from positively bad publicity from the very start. Most 
damaging in the United States of course, has been the Administra- 

tion's dalliance with plebiscites, selective service and so on. This, 
plus enforced inaction of Canadian troops and Canada’s failure to 
take steps which would assure far more Americans knowing what 
we are doing in the war effort, has resulted in a situation that is not 
only grossly unfair ‘to the people of this country but ‘which is cer- 
tain to.have serious. results in, the, futute ples. very, adequately, 
and promptly corrected. 


* 


AT LAST: WE FACE MANPOWER PROBLEM 


Why ‘does the Administration require so much prodding and 
pushing? Why does it refuse so long to act on vital war problems 
that are obvious to all who will look at the facts? The Administra- 
tion was elected to lead. 


For over two years The Financial Post along with many other 
citizens has been urging the government to face and act on the 
manpower problem. The present crisis where we gre face to face 
with a shortage of trained men for our fighting forces and skilled 
labor in our vital munition plants has been predicted repeatedly. 
We have pointed out that instead of winning the war we are in, 
serious danger of losing it. 

Now after many months of procrastination, Prime Minister 
King has announced that Ottawa is prepared to act, that shortly 
every able-bodied man and woman in the Dominion will be utilized, 
that the whole manpower problem will be concentrated under one 
single authority. We welcome this decision but pray that the delay 
in arriving at it will not prove fatal. 

Back in the middle of June, 1940, just after Dunkirk, The Finan- 
cial Post said this: 

“To anticipate the need, and give Canadians an opportunity to make 
their contribution to the war effort, steps. should be taken now to put 
mobilization of manpower in the hands of men of proven ability and 
experience—men who can get results and get them quickly.” 

The only response was an expensive registration of Canadian 
citizens which later ‘was pigeonholed, virtually no use made of it, 

In November, 1941, with the Russians pushed back to the gates 
of Moscow, we pointed out that: 

“In the kind of war we are facing we must have every one of our 
citizens in the job for which he or she is most fitted. We cannot afford 
any waste, any inefficiency, if we are to put the Nazis back where 
they belong. And we must face this complete re-allocation of man- 
Power now.” \ 

But again there was no effective official action, Mr. King argu- 
ing that he had not sufficient authority to take the necessary steps. 
He proposed a plebiscite. The Post stated in a leading editorial that: 

“The Government doesn’t need ahy further mandate. Mr, King 
was returned to power nearly two years ago for the sole purpose of 
pushing Canada’s war effort to the uttermost... they were elected to 
lead our war effort, not simply to be pushed along with it.” 

Early this spring when the Germans were preparing their 
Sigantic squeeze through Egypt and the Caucasus, The Post uttered 
elmost an identical warning to that given by Mr. King in his radio 
address last week. Said The Post: 

9 “We are not winning the war. We are face to face with the possi- 
ility of losing it. Ultimate victory hangs by a mere thread. Time is 


not necessarily on our side, because we COULD lose the war before 
We could use the advantage of time.” 


MAY THERE STILL BE TIME 


And now let us look at the actual government record. 
To demands that the manpower problem be placed in the hands 


of a single authority Mr, King made this statement in Parliament 
last March. 


. “It would not, however, be possible, even if it were desirable to 
onnitaline in one department of the Government all the administra- 
ve rcsnonsibilities for allocating manpower.” 
Last week, however, the Prime Minister made ‘it abundantly 
T that he has now reversed his previous decision. He added: 
are United Nations have net yet begun te win this war, The 
“ ser is not only plainer than ever, it is greater than ever. We shall 
m nothing by refusing te face the gravity of the situation.” 
Months of vital time were required to convince Mr. King of a 
ie a. that was obvious to most thinking Canadians almost from 
hia sgning. Total war cannot be fought without total effort and 
fight: ort means the drafting of every able-bodied citizen for the 


“4g forces, the war factories or the farms. Canadians will be 
fortunate 
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The Nation’s Business Ba con Quot oa? 
May Not Be | 
Fulfilled 


ments from Canada to the United’ 
Kingdom under the current 600:mil-| . 
lion Ib. contract will fall short. of 
the contracted quantity by more 
than 60 million pounds, states J. S. 
McLean, president of Canada Pack- 
ers Ltd., in the company’s annual 


newsprint industry,"\a substantial 
eosternt Caijaiu: tronk:binyisg 34 the waite apneenentet Sy Lesewnes on workers the need for the new and high taxes block will have to be given up. On- 
hog business. Indication of this is , imposed by the government, and asking them to accept these taxes willingly, as part” 2 “wartime publicity: both ‘éhome vie tario Paper Co. and Beaver Wood 
seen from the fact that hog mar- " of, their contribution to the war.effort.: The pay wicket, pictured above, Seer! [a rad. 2 Fibre Co., both at Thorold, Ont., 
ketings in eastern Canada in: 1941’ : on will have a_second purpose—tax wicket. 


report. 
et to ald the adjustment of communi-| at about two thirds of capacity and 
Mr. McLean traces the cause back} | igre 4 ir Ae ‘ties-where . paper been 
to the second bacon contract let for Ottawa sesghe business the. job of being the nation’s biggest income tax, etor, ae ‘ ‘| closed, ee eweoeu,teee $00,000 hy Gee ee 
the second war year amounting to and accounting staffs of firms across the country are burning midnight oil to figure ly fen or local plant. ~ 
70,000 cwt. weekly at. $1582. This out how auch they must deduct from the’ pay of each employee. Its a heavy. tay Pehrandase: het 
price compared with $18.02 a cwt. in made no easier by the fact that they must not only take a certain amount out ofeach Srueee 1 will meee peceesary to 


the previous contract and discour- 
aged many farmers, particularly in 


were 2.9 millions against an esti- 
mated 2.6 millions for 1942 


is much nearer the western hog 
farmer, these producers enjoyed an ‘paper: : 
advantage over the easterners so F I d t Sh T | ranges, struck: et 

that they were able to raise their or n us I \ - apes Pp Sreing. nie 

1942 hog marketi by some700,000 | : % < BY a 

Te ny of to. 53 iIfions. Mr. arian i ¢ Supply this-'week.: ‘4, inum. and: other-essential industries. | of Canada’s manpower programme. 
McLean states, however, that if the hed essential nature. ’ : 

price on: the second ‘bacon’ contract eo eae Pe \B. (High priority rating) will in-| Michael, former director general: of meeting | peak - requirements’ next,| to work on the problem—five of the 
had been a wise one the western| which become effective Sept. 1,| clude. the names ‘of a few. specific |. of gun production: as supreme co~ 
increase of 700,000 hogs might have| local employment offices -through- | industries - (newspaper publishing| ordinator-of all/Canada's-war pro-, | limited. A’deficiency must:be made | and the balance labor. 

been twice that number. out Canada are expected. to have| for example) plus a smaller number | duction is interpreted \here™as a’) up: by: the pulp and paper industry,| Incidental to hydro and manpower. 


was raised to $19.77.a cwt. and pro-| @ity ratings which will attempt a|@ -high essentiality. ada’s war supply-effort. "| “Many:of the: Quebec and* Ontario | portation, etc, which are now begin- 
duction encouraged, for a farmer to} 4:71. plants and industries’ on. the | titely of a wide range of industries Behind a. very brief). presnire Seen are ww vIre ~ (Continued on page 2, col. 1) 


get back into hog production: takes| pasis of wartime with ‘no: specific firms mentioned.| lease'lies a far-reaching change’ 
at least a. year. sh See D.. All other -industries will be emphasis designed ‘to. og one rate: 


700 million pounds’of bacon. will re-| of local selective service officers for |“ Many difficult and complex ‘situ-' 
quire an increase in production of} their guidance in. cHannelling” and 
1.5 million hogs. Mr, McLean notes | directing the ebb and flow ret in- 
that still more: hogs are asked for, | @ustrial_Jabor. 

Because of the developing cosines 

of, other important 


million: hor auld need to: be pre-| 
duced. ; 
































































| $400 ‘ OMillion lio Industry Moves to Stabilize Position 
OAs. Government Prepares to Reduce Use of (7 | 
- Electricity and'Manpower “i 


Sees 60 Million Ib.| 
particularly those in the Saguenay, 
St. Maurice Valley, Ottawa-Gati- 


Deficit; Asks Hog Im- 
neau, eastern and southwestern 


provement Steps i ee ie {2 2, print industr expected | Ontario areas. 
: i Be e ; =p shortly. -' Some. 100,000. people, de-|- Mills in these districts have an 
It now appears that bacon’ ship- cl pendent ‘upon the industry for all or dtinean capacity of 2,350,000 tons of 
}| part of their livelihood, will be at- newsprint paper, or better than half 
fected. ‘of that for the whole industry. 
tie inew centralized: ‘con-'| Working at capacity Quebec mills 
| trol is to. effect the shift of electric require 615 I.p. and those in 
poy ‘and ‘manpower to war indus- Ontario 145,000 hp., or a total of 

;to smooth: out ‘the inequalities | 760,000 h.p. 

ccaused’ by. the: projected~ shift, and| At present these mills are working 
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pay envelope for taxes, but put a certain amount in for cost of living bonus. Mean- - take all this: power sway from the 









‘Poy ve Immediate Probl have been notified of the likelihood 
+ Most: immediate and serious probs _ ne on to cae <k 
‘ino: tidaligethe. imaatey’ in the plan a ieee ca ema: 

A aiverian ot tions t. Similar notice has 
‘| to* curtail” power, €S-/ been given to Quebec mills. 


repel toimiamntacture of newsprint 
: : Need War Workers 


jy This. power ‘te heeded to meet the| - Several meetings already have 
Department . of Munitions. vand ever-growing demands.of the alum- | beén held with Elliott Little, director 










































Through the fact that feed. supply M. a Shake = 
New Job Priority Plan |" i lbes e 






work is considered of an absolutely Appointment of “Harry: ,J., Car-- |The" available ‘supply will be short} A committee of 10 has been set up 


winter. _ Non-essential use“ must .be| members represent the employers 


While price for the third contract | available at that time the.new pri-| °f individual firms deemed to have! highly significant. move. in’ *Can= especially: the newsprint se¢tion. are the problem of supplies, trans- 
new, specific classification of war- C. (Low priority) will consist en- 


i. 2 Ni Ind 
Need Three Million Hogs / | snece orioritg ratings ouibiic. but _ rage tinged cateaory and. given} tet tnerenselt wert ed to jiagara nau st ri es 


To meet the appeal of Britain for| merely to place them in the hands power is concerned. previously 
" . , Form eens Pool 


ations:remain to be ironed out and eerie 





















it is mot-expected that the list will}  *: H. Brown ‘raliaipabaie bp 
remain ‘static for.more than a few port ssvassistent: deputy “eeiplaters 
 Weekscat a time, The..original: list | Department of Munitions: and. n 


Laer SSL. 













Eventually “it: is: 
Se ee 









obiem ‘trucking 
partite oe power, it . | 

that such a development is © | 
8} logical and natural’ In many of 
these, the problems of the individual 
industry and of operating divisions 
within each industry from manage- 


It is likely, then, that the Gor 
(Continued on page 2, col 4) 
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Life Insurance The uae aiiiaa aia ‘seamed. : atl and file, are basically 
Sales H igher in ea ee reat ne, ~" Restricted’ Non-essential Citing as an example, the Division 





of Simplified Practice, Wartime 
Prices. and Trade Board, the com- 
‘| mittee notes that the primary objec- 

tive there is to effect economies in 
industrial production and in the dis- 


A. (Very High) will name Gne oF| Use Affects All Areas — 
two specitic industries (probably). Blanket: Order Will Ae- 
number of individual plants whose| © sure War Needs 
‘From Our Own Correspondent 













vee “that. the: government viet 








' } tribution and marketing of goods. 
$50 sii; MONTREAL, —Non-essential use ce ; 

; hydro “ ing to save’ thro The purpose of this is to maintain 
Millions More” -* Oar ~ _— i ee of ee for’ information: both to. and from | the price ceiling, and also to con- 

Deposit N otes — Cape eeend: Reps 2). Dex Thompson as Directorof Gov~ || Ottawa, interpret regulations in| serve materials for essential use, 
H. J.. Symington, Power Control- |) conment Office Economies “ \ Seeags of plant practice, and pool €x-/ But to achieve the result in any 
By STAFF WRITER _ agp’ bom rere ee co e Controls. ' —} given case, there must be intimate 
OTTAWA.—Issuance this week by Stra ceien: abhi! cicikt utile trams From government eetions: See Milk Subsidy knowledge of the day-by-day condi- 
the Dominion Government of an ad- | jack, of power this winter. there come daily mountains of tions under which each plant oper- 








ates. As well, there must also be 
accurate data on how this:particular / 
instance fits into the broad: produc- 
tion and: business picture in’ Canada, 
‘This calls. for a liaison service be- 
tween the industry on the job*and 
the regulating bodies administering 
all business:in the. national-interest. 
Such a service, the ‘ Niagara-St. 
Catharines group believes; is essen<- 
tial not only for efficiency-of.indus- — 
trial-productior but also for the effi-- 
ciency of government administration 
and co-operative application of regu- 


ditional $50 millions of deposit cer- | -sove atone i. pamphiets* and. publications; - . 
tifieates brings the total of ‘these | , cc's rence, bet the officiel ordex || their preparation takes time, 
borrowings in the past five weeks to has not. yet been: issued, due to the effort’ and ‘money; they con- 
$305 millions. fact the Power Controller intends to sume a vast quantity of ma- 
Chart by The Financial Pest’ | Together with earlier short-termr| issue one blanket order covering.all || *erials; their distribution’ puts 
Up to the end of July, new taxa: | borrowings from Canadian banks} restrietions,and not those affecting et eae ‘ -1942 is expected to’ cost between $5 
tion had not cut into the steady (about "$400 millions) . the total just one industry: or section of the Post ee te ‘and! 36 millions for the eight-month 
growth of insurance sales in Can- | 2mount of “residual” inflationary tion. saree = de priod cacdiinettie D ve 
ada and Newfoundland. borrowing .from this source. now} . Plans call. tor: restricted use. of |} an ekcusie ae , The’ per rm ae = inally: put 
in the two countries in July were | First issue-of deposit certificates southwestern. Ontario. They alsa sd redaged:'3 vrel “| barge measure ‘pending adjustments: 
$44.8 millions, an increase of about | was announced on. July29 for $75 | will be-appliedto Saint, John, N'B.;)} cm * “| which would ‘réliéve the “squeeze” 
37% over the $32.6 millions for | millions, The same anjount'was bor- | Halifax, ‘probably. Winnipeg and War needs. have forced re . hon producers’ and ‘distributors. It 
July, 1941. The aggregate for the | rowed the following week (Aug. 4), | Vancouver, with Calgary-a possibil- duction ; in. ‘manufacture. ‘of 


Costing $5 Millions 


OTTAWA—The price ceiling milk 
subsidy, which cost ‘Canada some $3 
millions ‘inethe first-four months of 






















































first seven months at $2836 mil- | On- Aug, 11 an additional. $55 mil-| ity., mechanical 'ottice: equipment. . foe = harms zevet nmpmacaphe 3 age orleans 0 =o 
lions is 23% higher than for the | lions was-borrowed. On Aug. 18 and| | ‘This is in‘line'with forecasts made || Col. ‘Thompson ‘has the power: amounit’(25- cents instead-of 30-cents | Fox, K.C., chairman of the Lincom 
daa pesloai tint dene, Aug. 25 the amount of certificates | in. The; Financial Post during the ||. to. siahlgal oa sad ection TKper 100 pounds) but will’ probably | County War Finance Committee. is 
tia early® of: July. i 
sctouierat ena ete in ns - aed ted, _ $50. ‘millions .respec- ee oe print tion of: typewriters, and: other ..| Evemain.in force until next April to | acting as chairman of the organizing 






prevent. the threatened shortage of 
“milk which might. otherwise have 
| occurred. 


group and H. C. Blenkhorn of Eng- 
lish Electric Co. of Canada Limited 
as general secretary. 


percentage increases ranging from The most recent-issue carries ‘the | Principalinon-war industry affect- mane HONE, tah wae tat | 
6% in Prince Edward Island to | same interest rate (% of -1%) ‘and! ed: will be:pulp and paper, and par- : me or, Wak, and. | 
64% in Alberta. matures Feb, 23, 1943. (Continued: on ‘page 2, \col. 8) cvilen PEER OE, Sine ee 


Dieppe Raid “Invaluable” 


Casualties Estimated at ‘Around 10% 


Despite this, the Canadians are cipitation picain nein: 4 












By STAFF WRITER 
OTTAWA. — Unofticial summing felt. to have«achieved extraordinary Tlieted'on n troops from nowt 
up of the Dieppe raid in military | success, bringing back information | on, e 
quarters here is that Canada’s nine- | of first-rate importance to the Unit-| - There: “is natural’ disappointment 


hour “sample” of withering’ coastal 
hell-fire has gained inveluabie,, in- 
formation. 


First we have learned something 
about the main defensive system of 
the Germans and their tactics, 
weapons and other equipment. Sec- 
ondly, and of equal importance, we 
have learned just how our own in-} 
vading machinery will stand up un- 
der actual battle. In other words: 
Dieppe should give the staff ‘that 
information which must be a: pre+ 
lude to any successful “second-front” 
operation in western Europe: 


Because the attacking forces were 
“spotted” by a Nazi patrol boat, one 
half to three quarters of an hour 
before the ‘first landing’party reach- 


ed: shore, the Canadians gained 
their experience under the worst 


possible conditions. When they ar- | shar; : 
rived, the coast Gotonines _ were | pow we 
ee Ee 9) ther greatly aggre 


j 


here that initial dispatches announc- 
ing the raid-did not give more credit 
to the Canadian Army which formed | 
spearhead .of the attack. Two 
reasons cited. for this failure are.(1) 
the: natural desire of U. S. corres- 
pondents feeding their'own services 
to play up the fact that some Ameri- 
can soldiers had touched French soil | pon 

for the’ first time in this war; (2) the | se 
tact that arrangements for. the ‘raid. 
and. for. attendant publicity were in 
a -of the British War Office. 

gly official : 













OTFAWA.—Witin: tho. past : 
days, Canada's: . nm} 
ance Minister, Hon..Js-L. Isley, ae 
been bringing his war‘finance.mes= | 


“sample” raid-of the type which will 
probably ‘increase. 








No sriformation has heen.giver‘out the’ 
as to how many Canadians partici- 
pated in the raid. But a-fair assump- 
tion would be that each of the seven 
named units which co-operated were 
at Me tNodan Te Cee 
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FOR M Hi | heaval in lease-lend, Until recent- 
U.S. the sole producer, the U.K. 
the receiver. But in the last few 


months, it seems, such a flow of 


Fee rer in Canada 
has.decreased over 13%, since the 
war ‘began,, an, official . survey 
shows. In actual numbers it is 
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British munitions and equipment) timated that close to 150,000} cee - Ufly ay dele of ont 900 Cénadien As 
and some local “food have been have. left the farms during Industry in Double Squeese | 6 you can buy war sev. classes of 
supplied to American troops. int 3+ period. A great many of Sogo Pieriern ees Bea 5 ings stamps and aod, tain for war wor! 
various parts of the world,. but/ enlisted. in. the armed |’ Here’s a sample of*what Cana- atesin full information regard. E that such a ste 
nes eee forces, toe seminar paostiy into gt ucatlfte &: fy men Fg ingwec loons. | eewtn Caneda in 
HEE a a eee a aunitions work. As a result of 7% ane tation 28,000, the cbilcy t0 help win the vinoy | ue beepase tere SP 
; } we 000, | victory ae course @vai 
the decline ‘Canadian farmers rahe’ eoties is estimated at ' for freedom. ' other course eve" 


have been forced to utilize a 
great deal more of their own 













over 2,000. And this despite:the 
fact that for the first time women 
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EATON’S 


for military uniforms: and accessories. The Men's Shop label in an officer's . 
uniform is his assurance of high quality, authentic style and’ sound -workman- 
ship. Whatever your needs, the Men's Shop at EATON’S-College Street will 

’ © serve you with distinction. 


Braids, pips, badges, extra. 


COMPLETE ASSORTMENTS OF MILITARY ACCESSORIES 


“MEN'S SHOP 


Sy oS Ge ee ee 


















‘Made-to-Order Uniforms .................. $47.50 to $75.00 

Made-to-Order Greatcoats |......44..4...,. $60.00 to $75.00 

Summer Drills ...... domes cst tel eveaennsn wrate-une $29.50 

Tropical Uniforms ..... ocpivedoese ose cent s. 92100 ONG Seeue 

Trench Coats Yo to eet 
The Navy ...... vie oeatind HG 0 eede tae e sb> each $25.00 ; 
The Army ..... ceccccccecescessces trom $20.00 to $35.00 me ras 
TRO Al FOrGG |. oc k kk decic kacesackd cbhiuers each $27.50 
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Central Control Planned SrandreePsint 


For Newsprint Industry |EKarns Interest 


(Continued from page 1) 
ning to loom’ up as major influences 
on newsprint operations. 

The social problems created by the 
closing down of a mill are of tremen- 
dous importance, not only to the 
operator, but to the municipality and 
province involved. 

Problem facing the industry is 

-how best to utilize the capacity’ not 
crippled by power or manpower dée- 
mands so as°to produce stifficient 
newsprint tonnage to take care of 
market requirements. 

Allied to it is‘the matter of com- 
pensation for those plants which are 


affected by these new conditions. 

It_is. understood representations 
have been made to the government 
pointing out the inequalities that are 
likely to develop and suggesting an 
equitable arrangement be made. 

The problems involved are gigan- 
tic. Because of the varied interests 
involved, any attempt to solve them 
by a committee arrangement wouid 
be foredoomed to failure. There 
never has been a time when the 
newsprint industry agreed unani- 
mously on a policy, even when the 
problems were less trying than those 
now faced. « 





New Job Priorities 
Ahead for Industry 


«Continued from page 1) 

will possibly name certain indivi- 
dual plants of large concerns as. hav- 
ing high manpower priority, while 
excluding other plants ownéd by 
the same organization but engaged 
exclusively in peacetimé or civilian 
work. 


Up te Local Officer 


It firms or-industries are named 
in a certain category and feel they 
are entitled to a better rating either 
as a whole or in individual circum- 


stances, it will be up to the local- 


officer to take such argument into 
consideration. 
Generally speaking the onus will 


be on the individual employer to’ 


convince the lecal NSS. officer 
ia he is entitled to more favor- 
able consideration. 
» Im all cases the aim will be to 
have the priority schedule inter- 


Municipal 


preted in light of what manpower 
is necessary to produce an “essen- 
tial” product, 


Thus, advertising \(as.such) will 
probably be found at or near the 
bottom of the priority schedule. 
But apy firm whose product is in a 
higher catego and. which can 
demonstrate that certain advertising 
salesmen are necessary to the pro- 


duction, sale or distribution of that |) 


product, should be entitled to con- 
sideration on those grounds. 


Insurance Conference 


Cancelled Due to. War 


In view of war conditions the an- 
nual conference of the Association 
of Superintendents of Insurance of 
the Provinces of Canada scheduled 
for Sept. 14to 17 has been cancelled. 
‘Official announcement to this effect 
has been made by Hartley D. Mc- 
Nairn, superintendent of- insurance 
for Ontario and secretary of the as- 
sociation. 


Revenues Maintain Rec- 


ord Pace Established in| ™en*s of at least 80,000 hogs per 


1941 Business Year | 


From Our Own Correspondent 
MONTREAL. — Operations of 
Brandram-Henderson Ltd, for the 
first six months of the current year 
show an appreciable further in- 
provement. Although sales for 1941 


represented the peak for many yéars;| ting such a concession unless Cana- 
tained | dian bacon were equal in quality 


sales for 1942,have been main 
at the same high level. 


While a number of factors will af- | countries. 
fect net earnings for the curren{| that a senior government officer | 
year, higher taxes, increased cost of| should be assigned to the special ' 


; Bacon Quota — 
2 |May Not Be 


: N ew Attack on Absenteeism — 


1940, It compares with: $36 millions 





(Continued from page 1) 
ernment will appeal to the. farmers’ 
to produce 3 million more\hogs this 
crop year. One favorable aspect for. 
such an increase is that hog output 
depends on feed, and Canada seems: 
about to harvest.one of the heayi 
creps in history: However, labor. is 
also needed ‘and the. farmer is al- 
ready hard pressed. If the produc- 
tion called for is realized, the in- 
crease -must. come chiefly. from 
western Canada, says Mr. McLean, 
as leadership in: hog ‘production has 
already passed to that area. 

The Canada Packers’ head dis 
cusses the need for hog improve+ 
ment, calling this issue one: of the 
most important single factors in the 
outlook for Canadian agriculture. 
Quality of Canadian bacon must be 
maintained if it hopes to hold post- 
war markets. Canada is already 
producing on a scale which involves 
a surplus over domestic requireé- 


week, At the end of the war un- 
less the British market can‘ be held, 
the Canadian hog industry would 
face a severe .crisis, perhaps catas- 
trophe. Mr, McLean declares that 
after the war, Canada must ask 
Britain for a market for at least 80,- 
000 hogs weekly. However,.the Do- 
minion would have no hope of get- 


to the best procurable from other 
Mr. .McLean declares 


raw materials, higher wages and the | job of hog improvement. 


recent incregse in the cost of living 
bonus, it is expected earnings will! be 
at least comparable with 1941, based 
— results for the first half of 
1942. : 


Bond Interest Covered 


The position of the company’s 6% 
bonds appears to be substantiaily 
improved, particularly in view of the 
fact that half the 1942 bond interest 
requirements are already available 
from 1941 earnings. The trust deed 
provides that until 1946, the excess 
earnings of any one year, over and 
above the 6% bond interest, shall be 
earmb’rked and be applicable to pay« 
ment of bond: interest for the. next 
year, 


It is understocd net earnings for 
the first six months of 1942 are more 
than sufficient to provide for bal- 


amee of the full year’s bond interest 
for 1942. 


—— 
Weekly Record of Financin 


SALES BY MUNICIPALITIES, PROVINCIAL AND DOMINION GOVERNMENTS 


in Canada 


sthe 


Beef Shortages 
The recent acute beef shortages 
are attributed to three principal 
causes: 


1. Owing to full employment, 
purchasing power was high. 

2. Demand was further increased 
by the heavy requirements of mili- 
tary camps. (Military requirements 
have recently been five million 
‘pounds monthly.) 

' 8.°As against these extra demand 
conditions, supply, during the win- 
‘ter and spring months, was short. 
Fewer cattle than usual had gone 


into the feed lots, As events turned | 
out, all the feed-lot cattle could | 
have been consumed in Canada. 
Instead of this, abnormally heavy 


shipments went to United States. 


In May and June an acute short- 
age of beef developed, Many shops 
for days on end were entirely with- 


out beef. 


The most disturbing feature of 
this period was the development of 
an extensive “black market” in both 
rocessing and retailing branch- 
es. of the trade: Live cattle sold at 









Working out an equitable plan for 
rationing railway passenger travel 
presents many difficulties. There 
are many control agencies interested. 
The -WPTB is interested in the 
problem because of its responsibility 
for: conserving coal,.and its respons- 
ibility for administration of trans- 
portation as a “service.” ! 

The Wartime Industries Control 
Board is interested because of fuel 


As Work: Losses 


» OTTAWA.—Plans are under way 

fora frontal attack on “abser.- 
teeism” which is costing the Cana- 
dian war effort tens of thousands of 
fons of badly-needed coal each 
Month, as well as other vital war 
materials. — 

It is charged that coal mining 
areas in-eastern and western Canada 
are losing in some cases as much as a 
quarter to-a third of needed produc- 
tion by “men off” or by failure of 
key producers to report for work, 
thus. preventing. coal from being 
mined. 

No figures are available as to the 
effect of absenteeism on the entire 
Canadian production but in one coal 
mining area it is reported that a re- 
cent check showed production off 
25% from what might have been 
produced had all the available men 
reported for work. One report 
showed 6,000 tons of production lost 
in one day due directly to absentee- 
ism. On Saturdays, when the men 
work one, instead*of two*shifts, as 
many as 35 to 45% of “key” pro- 
ducers have been reported absent 
from work in recent weeks. 

Reports to Ottawa indicate that in 
addition to previous contributing 
causes there is a growing amount of 
“income tax” absenteeism, in coal 
mining areas especially. It is feared 
that this may spread widely after 
| new tax deductions are made in Sep- 
| tember, unless a new and improved 
| “morale” can be built up to offset it. 

What is reported is that men work 
four days, then quit for the weck 
| because, they figure, anything extra 
| over and above the four days pay 
would ‘only go to the government 
in income tax. © 


Not “On the Job” 
| Just a few days ‘ago a personal 
message was sent to each coal miner 
_in Canaga and signed by J. McG. 
, Stewart, Coal Administrator, point- 
ing out that in June and July, thou- 
sands of hours were lost in Canada 
because miners “were not on the 

job.” Pleaded Mr. Stewart: 
“This lost time that can never 
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‘Next Victory Loan 
‘Drive In October 
By STAFF WRITER 
OTTAWA.—Decision is expected 


to be reached early in September as 
to the exact date and nature of the 


By STAFF WRITER 


_ every minet in Canada must stay 
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from seven to nine cars and carry 
(on. average) 50 passengers. The 
railways could therefore greatly in- 
crease their number of passengers 
without a corresponding increase in 
fuel consumption. ‘But much of the 
increased travel is in congested 
areas and once trains are filled up, 
most additional demands are pre- 
sently being met by adding more 
trains or more cars... PG. 


Mount 


be made up, represents tens of thcu- 
sands of tons of coal. That coal is 
still in the ground, It would have 
moved hundreds of trains across 
the country loaded with vital war 
materials,: Think of those held-up 
trains and those side-tracked ma- 
terials whenever you feel like stay- 
ing away from work. Somewhere 
men are waiting for the weapons 
that you withhold whenever you 
miss a day, 

“... coal is absolutely essential 
to keep the wheels of war produc- 
tion moving. That means that 


on his job every regular working 
day when humanly possible.” 


 SIMPSON’S ADVANCE SELLING OF 
COATS FOR MEN -- 


Brings You Overcoatings From Famous ; 


English, Scotch, 


and Irish’ Mills 


Overcoatings by Gibson and Lumgair — Kynoch 
— Raceview — T. & J. Taylor — Superb British 
fabrics that have built world-wide prestige for tex- 
ture, design and coloring. And the fabrics are only 
part of the story! Every coat is tailored in Simpson's 
own workroom, with better tailoring features that 
mean extra wear, extra warmth, extra style. Choose 
your overcoat from Simpson's Advance Selling now! 









THE STORE FOR MEN 
— SECOND FLOOR. 











Power Plans. 


For Sept. 20 


(Continued from page 1) 
ticularly the newsprint section. 


not likely to have any great effect. 

The shortage of power is in the 
two central provinces. The amount 
which must be “picked up” to meet 
next winter’s requirements is diffi- 
cult to estimate with any degree of 
accuracy, as much depends upon the 
time when the aluminum and other 
war industries bring their new pro- 


Ontario’ Paper Co, and Beaver | ductive facilities into operation. 


Wood Fibre Co., both of Thorold, 


While the immediate power sup- 


Ont.,, an area particularly short of | Ply is acute nevertheless the situa- 
power for war purposes, were warn- tion is far from being unfavorable. | 


ed of the impending cutting off of 
power. 

They are not the only operators 
which will be affected, contrary to 
an impression created by the Hon. 
Mitchell Hepburn. Quebec. mills 


also are very much involved in the | 


plans of the Power Controller. 


Electricity for use in neon light- 
ing and outdoor signs is definitely 
out, This ruling will apply to day- 
time as well as evening use. 


Commercial lighting will be sub- appearance tour is the knowled 
Bmw reduced. Shop windows| that much educational work must 





will no longer be ablaze with light! be done in a hurry to win the sup- 


at night-time. 

Consideration is being given to 
limiting domestic use of electricity. 
In’ so far as Quebec is concerned, 
domestic consumption, is such a 
small fraction of the total that any 
savings effected would havé little 
bearing upon the general situation. 

The situation is just the reverse 
in ‘Ontario. There the domestic load 
accounts for a large proportion of 
the total load and a saving of 10 or 
15% would release a large quantity 
of power for war use. 

Certain measures already have 
been taken in respect to domestic 
use, such as domestic hot water heat- 
ing in the area served by Ontario 


se 
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electricity are ' is 


So nck Maran’ 


What Mr. Ilsley hopes to do, is to 
contact as many employee repre- 
sentatives as possible-and give to 
them personally his message as ‘to 
the size of the job which Canada is 
tackling; and some assurance and 
evidence that the income taxes de- 
duttions are not really as bad as 
many employees have feared. 


The other part of Mr. Iisley’s.job 
Date Issued —Sold to— Rate Due Amount Price yiela| Prices much abovg the equivalent) next big Canadian war loan drive. dro. . ; ‘ tress vl 

Sainte Anne » de Bellevue, PQ... aoe sal L. G. Beaubien & Co. .......sescccececeees 4% 1943-82 $36,000 101.65 +,,,,,| of the beef ‘aioe Reputable pro-| Most opinion seems to favor open- Ones schemes covering, domestic ae es staan feo pagan 
(Guar. by City of Toronto) .. Atig. .... Wood, Gundy & Co., A. EB Alnes & Co., 2%% °1943-40  1,995, cessors, and retailers, lgst heavily; | ing the drive on October 12. An al-{ service are in mind, but there are ‘portion of the total fiscal ee 
Dominion Bank and Royal Bank ,....,. 3h, 1950-57 2,200,000} 100,288 ..,,,| those who disregarded the ceiling| ternate date is October 19. Provin-| almost insuperable difficulties in| quirement of the government re 

Fort William, Ont. (Guar. McKellar , ’ oe _ | did a record volume at high profit. | cial leaders of the National War Fi-| the way-of making them effective. | that the introduction of this smail 
Laval Sur-le-lnc, PQ. 01000000,! Aug. 1.) Alliance National SE PE% IMs  shq00 toner... | The Canada Packers’ report cites|nance Committee arq expected to| However, some of ‘them may "be| dose of “com: saling sate 
RES Orr : a 900, He *% | this experience as demonstrating| gather in Ottawa-during the first rats as ae | not be interpreted us ‘seentensiant 
Ryeesety Bits 50 ave abe etme : He the difficulty of enforcing ceiling| week in September at which time} Outside of Ontario and Quebec the | of the need for voluntary saving. | 
Gateda Depoal Gertie’ vss ugg, sss. Charlaved Banica ssissstectsssstocesesies 4uie ena, Mgaaead — NaOT sae period’ of acute shortage, 7." [blans and’ affiiigeients "will be ! Power Controller's plans to restriet| ‘The tmportanes of these ineetings 

oa ae , ‘ 
. ei | a 3 ‘ finalized, } non-essential use of the 


indicated ‘by the fact that in 


. 
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ties & 
Fraser Industries 13 
Gatineau Power 13 


= 

Investor’s Index 
Aug. 29, 1942 

Abitibi . . 6 % 8 8§= Hull Steel 4 : 

fendeaeenn ; ae ~~. . =e 

Canada ers 12. Kirg Edward 4 


5 9 McColl-Front.. . 14 
Consol. Paper 2 Ottawa Light,. 9 
Candn. Cottons. 14 Powell River Co. 14 


Sidney Roofing. 4 
Simpsons... - . 


Sun Life. ..->. 
Sutton-Horsley . % 
MINES AND OILS 


- Ajax Tungsten...13_ Int. Nickel. . . 12 
Extensive new power installa- Benge BENE .13 tal +n ee : 
ar ae e ore . 
tions are now under construction. Buff. Ankerite ./13 a... 13 
; Delnite. ...., 13 Pandora Cad’lac 13 
/ Douglas Mtn. . : 13 Pam Preference 13 
SSR ee Oe 13 
Hedley Mascot . 18 Renabie.., .- 3 
| S é a NY Hollinger Cons, 13 South Amer. G. 13 
th > Hudson Bay . .13 © Sullivan Consol. 8 
; REGULAR FEATURES 
N P Baan SEN ee e 
Ora OSES Petites 
j Rusinets, Week in re cadmas daqeuees® - 
ompany Reports .........cccseeesees 
(Continued from page 1) Commodities, kwatuckeues psd Weaeeceee n 
: NUNN a cas die Kun Seedeqetecceuceece 
reason for the Isley personal / Income Tax Queries ........000000- 9 
| Insurance: F 
S| Fire and Casualty ..........c.s000 : ; 
tnvootentetl ‘Pages Ft icaicea< : on Te ccase 4 ; 
u LAUROrs ..ccscccccsencecersss 
port of wage earners in respect of Market OPIMIONS ...cgccerceeeeseere ; 
the new deduction at the source| mining Pages... -J0c.-S0cscocsesss 3 
income taxes. ontpine Quotations ......cccececsesess . ’ 
What is feared is that absenteeism | "Oir Quctaiioae TTT 
and militant action for higher pay | — Royalty Offerings ........ Sask eaaeeee 8 
will be stimulated as a result of the | Putp saa Paper 2.302000020uie 
heavy tax deductions that go into wertine Regulations ..........00es8+:* - 
effect next month, Wheat Quotations .....,....0c0c000+ 2 


United Securities —. Indications 
marketwise are that the plan of re- 
organizafion will be approved by the 
bondholders when they meet 0°" 
Sept. 10. Reflecting this belief, the . 
bonds are now bid at 94. Following 
the default of interest, the bonds sold 
for less than 40. 


Consolidated Paper Corp< repor's . 
that during July 60 shares of the | 
capital stock were issued in payment ; 
of interest, bringing the number of | 





family help and also high school \ ' = 
with Australia and New Zealand “petiod. In the eastern | dustry located there. An king Service... theO of 124 Years’ Succenfal Operatioa\, Sf wee i. 
have also been lyin sli Eat complication is a growing a ie: OOO 
ee een supplying) hit of the country the peak of | °9™P | ce , i Women~ could 
local American forces with food 2 ge of eléctric power, with the ch’ fn 
aaah ~~’! harvesting is now passed, but on ‘asonal peak ‘still three months work on 
operant Eni Seviogs the prairies it is in full flood and | ** pe : jena army girls 
| oe a® will continue so until at least | °¥#: 0 Britain and ~ 
in mid-September. been trained 
eae — numbers | Basket Shei Pe eS Onde el élaim a ee ore ef 
as , or 
450 ships and will soon total 550,| As part of their war effort, mer-| change of sentiment in Ireland mn nade as soon 
Defense Minister Ralston told an| chants of Grimsby, Ont., organized | and now there is a distinct possi- aes 
American audience this week.| a “shop with a basket” campaign. | bility of De Valera opening ports fi 
And of the 450 vessels a substan; | In 10 days they distributed 1,200| for the use of the ge Nations. Katie Broad 
tial number ate real men-of-war,| baskets to their customers. Ac-| This, of course, might be a partjal 
the present total including 12 de-| cording to a survey just complet- | opening only, perhaps to the ex- ae Sas 
stroyers and more than 80 cor-| ed by the Grimsby Chamber of| tent of allowing entry of war ma- ) Saint 
vettes. Total naval strength is} Commerce the use of these bas-| terials but not warships and arm- I would favor e: 
between 40,000 ‘and 50,000. At} kets for shopping has brought aj ed forces. ing of single and 
, 7 for aid in the f 
° e other war emerg< 
Travel Rationin anne or 
rights and I bel 
: as : i welcome any OPpr 
a a i 9 Ww 
Ottawa Discusses Ways of Halting Unwanted Boom =i — 
By STAFF WRITER spent armually before the war. conservation and because it has a drafted for war 
OTTAWA, — Ways of rationing} Translated into terms of coal,| finger in the Transit Control pie. land and we hear 
railway passenger travel in Canada| equipment, manpower and materials | T. C. Lockwood (who is nominally war. factory buil 
are under active discussion here by | now urgently required forthe war| Canada’s Transport Controller) is record time beca' 
various governmental authorities. | effort, this huge increase in travel | responsible to neither of these con- the contract. Can 
On the basis of presently availabic | is looked on here as war boom which | trol authorities but reports directly war 
statistics, # is estimated that 45 to} can no longer rise unmolested. What | to the Department of Transport. In arid ‘with the life 
50 million passengers will be car-| is being considered is some way of | the near future, Manpower Director |, take the oa 
ried by the Canadian railways in| limiting unnecessary passenger | Elliott M. Little may enter the pic- s servi 
1942. Though falling short of the| travel so as to conserve fuel, equip- | ture because of the possibility of re- also be compulsc 
1920 peak of 51 million passengers, | ment and manpower to the greatest | leasing manpower through curtail- ase 
: this will be an increase of 50% over | possible degree. ment of non-essential rail services. 
AIR FORCE 1941 and 125% .over 1939. In May,| To-date, only two restrictive ord-| Though most of the coal burned W. H. Cart 
EN 1942 (latest official monthly figure| ers have been issued affecting rail-| by Canadian railways is due to President and ¢ 
available) the number of passengers | way passenger travel. Most import- | freight haulage, latest available sta- Elec 
carried was 80% higher than May,| ant of these was the recent order by | tistics show 1.8 million tons of bi- Winnipeg 
/ 1941. Transport Controller T. C. Lock- | tuminous fuel were used in 1940 for peg. 
an correct : Estimated receipts from passenger | wood prohibiting reduced railwafs | hauling passenger trains. This fig- In my — opini 
travel in 1942 are placed at between | fares. An indirect eurb has been the | ure is probably higher by anywhere drafting of sing 
: | ‘ -+$85 and $90 millions. This is more| transportation tax, raised from 10] from 10 to 30% at the present time. women for aid 
: Officers of the Navy, Army and Air Force who demand absolute correctness than double the amount spent by|to 15% in the last Isley budget. Most passenger ttelke’ average paryorimeacml 
in every detail of design choose the Men's Shop at EATON’S-College Street Canadians on passenger travel ‘in 
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] 7 resume of rer eed y the Whine Pecan oe Bou | - 
tars. ¥ childless women. for war work? Daren tnd yn (ama We 
ms ss iy alder son and individuals, oO! | 

4 and steadily but I cannot say the| #nd are the country LADIES’ FELT HATS. wean. / ry 
cBakise > ag EH. Anais Hom Emme same sor stag men’ of = and the lives and habits of the people, They are ths something on, manufacture Aug. 17, prohibits the | Inc ne ta x 
” for Canas DF vice-president and Treasurer, Guardian, erdun, Que. type. I would be‘opposed to com:| | Whieh every person should keep posted. ; ame 7 6 of Wool elt hoods fr a 4 
woerswith | gC, Power Corp. Vancouver. |- Yes, we are in favor of com-|-puision of the’kind you mention| . To make this ig Sniga Post is presenting them:in abbreviated Adm: ct Womath snd Now sey fo general distribution. : 
try. ooo As they have already drafted|PUulsory drafting of single and| until you clean up’ on the men,| form. In each*case the number of the order and the name-of the Chil 's ‘Wear, J. A. Klein, . It tells yaw what’ yon: need to know. 2 | 
—T D acrain clesses of women in Bri-| childless women providing they | but I would go easy in both cases.| Tesponsible administrator or controller is given for the. benefit of | | TIN pabinen ry | 

— sam. | 4 rior war work, it is my opin-| are not engaged in war work. My district is entirely agricultural | those fe may want to write the proper official for. fuller infor- | 4-344, Aug. 17, Were ae Se . 
yn ent -2 ta that such @ step will be neces-1 ‘The situation is such that both | and just now is ina bad. mess mation or for an interpretation of various clauses, prices for tin ‘of various purities. Crown Trust ei 

3 4 jon im Canada in the near future, factory and farm work are essen- | owing to lack of harvest help. : Following is a digest of orders received in the last week: Adm, of Non-Ferrous Metals (Prim- i 
eat of your | use there appears to be noah to war Sadustties Just as our ee VINEGAR JARS. WPTB. order| which Venetfan blitds, made of] Cul sates | ai 
the victory |” 2 other course available. In British ee ~ ere have to RL King A-345, Aug. 8, revokes the order pro-| wood may be finished and permits FUELWOOD.: W.P.T.B. Suetdened omy am i 

a slumbia we are suffering from d, cromedc an equipped. *. hibiting the manufacture of glass] some types of ‘such’ blinds to be | orders 27:and 27, Aug. .17, set a - ' 
: A L 3 seute shortage of agricultural ‘The city of Verdun boasts the} Local Press, Claresholm, Alta. wanes. jars of one half or one gal-| painted green. Adm: ‘of | Furniture, maximum b Pree for fuelwood in.a : ’ h 

me hein in the dairy and fruit farms | highest quota of enlistments of) I am sure the women of Can-| ¢op more tnan 4 bimiechint ee aattieth Chal han Se Bascal #3 ‘Trustees 2 F Heilpiclad y ents on 
¢ hich may jeopardize our food | any city of its size in the Domin-/ ada would accept compulsory | of glass, H. R. Harrison. VARNIS art. ee ee _— ate . 
¥ ion and I am sure.that the wives | drafting of single and childless eae -- ‘RESINS, W.P.TB. > 





: ’ ordér A-332, Aug. 13. fp Mey 38 
and sisters of those enlisted will| members of their sex into neces-| DOGFISH LIVER. W-P.T.B. order | may use Stihl ions Core: USED. CLOTHING. .WP.TB. 


come out as loyal to the British} sary war work providing the | 169, Aug. 11, revokes order 94 which | manufactute or processing: of any | Tder A-334, Aug. 17, sets out a 
Empire as our boys who have | powers that.be oe the intestinal — the aan liver industry | barn paint, freight car paint or rend schedule of ceiling pst ‘for used} 
given up everything for the cause | fortitude to exhaust compulsory of ont. Te meee Cer coatian | Rarking: past, with: the. exception) Coe ae wie 


| MONTREAL TORONTO 
393 St. James Street © 80 King Street West 










en could be trained to 

work on such farms just as the 
non army gitls have Ween in 
pritain and just as girls have 
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liver is no longer subject to price} that one half Ib. ‘of bat: Goods, S. Godfrey. le 
‘een trained for industry. Some | f Democracy. measures upon Canadian men*for| ceiling. Signed by Donald Gordon, | gallon: of solid, ae becuse in the .s 9 2 
mtionwide appeal to women to ob Sens active service and on. through| W-P-TB. sgaytse road marking paint. Retire RIVETS. WPTB, order 4 
° ‘ . t outa e 0 
enlist for work of any eT Amelia H aley eet war meee We have] MILK AND MILK PRODUCTS.| p paler: * a PTB. order| S28 tor “the” manufacture ‘of, steel |” ie 
be made as soon as possible. etniinanliy: aaewalel served that Canadian women} wp.7B. order 165, Aug. 18, amends| 4- : “~ | rivets, and provides that a manufac- |- 
y ted with | .. 2 whole are anxi A-336, Aug. 13, regulates the way 
eo ¢ @ ’ ous to place} order. 124 so as to provide that] in which fib turer shall be entitled to add a serv- 
women’s Catholic organizations) their services to the advantage | wholesalers may handle certain milk | corrugated reboard containers oF | ice charge for rivets not conforming 
Katie Broad in the Maritime Provinces, Saint | o¢ Canada’s war effort and are | Products used in manufacturing. The| may be packaged ty tie sane to these sizes. Adm. of Fabricated 
ane BN John, N.B. ; original order prevented this. Sign-| turers, Adm. Steel, H. H. Foreman. 
Editorial staff. Telegraph-Jour- only awaiting authoritative di- ed by Donald Gordon, W. P. T. B. ers, of Shipping Cases, F. C, higia 
Saint John, NB. I favor compulsory drafting| rection into the most useful chan-| chairman, Pee a TN ours STOVE AND. MACHINE NUTS 
nal, only under the following con-| nels. I believe such a move would 858 SHELLAC. W.P.TB. A-333, Aug | W-P.T.B. order A-351, Aug. 19 speci« 
ould favor compulsory draft- | ditions: ca aas > VENETIAN BLINDS. W.P.TB. S ug. P ’ ~? : 
Iw vitalize Canada’s war effort. rder A-335, A as the | 1 restricts the use of shellac fo pur. | ties sizes for the manufacture of any 
ing of single and childless women} (A) Absolute imperative need. Kb ey aa order A-335, Aug. 13, amen ©) poses set forth in a schedule and| Stove nuts or machine screw nuts. 


for aid in the factory, farm or regulation covering the color in 


other war emergency. The women 
have sought equal citizenship 
rights and I believe they would 
welcome any opportunity to help 


(B) Enactment of protective requires manufacturers and jobbers | Odd sizes ie turned out in lots 
measures safeguarding health, Mrs. A. E. Mathewson . women the seriousness of the Reger repeats “ass tc" thelt: stocks: siete: ne a si An. Ghatinntion.{ 
morals and welfare of drafted| Editorial staff, the Gleaner,| need for war workers‘and would a eee ene ee ee Where odd sizes ae required in 
women who.are the potential| Fredericton, N.B. solve the problem of: how. and * ¢ 8 smaller lots a manufacturer shall be 


mothers of Canada’s citizens. Personally I am ‘strongly in| where to apply for work. For an| HAIRPINS. W.P.T.B., order A-340, | entitled to add a service soaree. 
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make Canada’s war effort an “All-}. (¢) Careful placement of in-| favor of single and childless mar-| all-out war we should have an “i oe limits the length of metal ra wal Fabricated ‘Steel, H. ; Q 5 § E A R [ “ 
Out” for victory. The women are | dividuals in positions suitable to| ried women being taken for army | all-out effort. ‘aaeas Selgin aie ne whe r * 68 « | 

drafted for war service in Eng-| their physical and mental| work in whatever field they are O7Ne) «et ; which may be used in their manu-| SPOVE. BOLTS. W.P.T.B. order 

land and we heard recently of the | strength and ability. best suited. Mariorie L. St rt facture,’ and limits the amount of | A-348, Aug. 19, establishes a sched- FO lj i D AT 10 N 
war factory built in England in|- (p) Exemption for women sup-| It is only through combined SITOFID - hee ewe wire a manufacturer may accumu-| ule of ‘sizes and ‘specifications for : 


gus * Prominent te. A - stove bolts.: Odd size: be manu- 
porting dependents, young, aged| womanpower behind manpower in ¥. W. C. A. cireles, Won-Worrous Matai Ft Ot Peeean factured in lots ok wae less than 


or ill, thereby eliminating un-| that this war. can and must be Toronto. . e* ee . 15,000 identical pieces for a single 
necessary disruption of hgmes as| won. It is every woman’s duty| I would be in favor of compul-| QUEBEC PULPWOOD. W.P.TB.| déstination. Where odd sizes are 
well as the care of such depend-| to do her‘ titmost in this time of | S0ry drafting only if by no other | order A-337, Aug. 14, fixes a price| needed in lots of less than 15,000 


: brad : : ieces, ; 
ents by either institution or state. | strife to release men for the ree means could we obtain an All-Out Seeees ree inher Aiken entitled ‘e Gad st ienions Goad = 


record time because a woman had 
the contract. Canadians voted for 
compulsory war service for men 
and with the life of the nation at 
stake the service of women should 
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also be compulsory. (E) Exemptions also for wo-| air and sea forces. war effort. Before going to this}, 5 Nicholson. Adm. ef Fobricated Steal: EL 
ee @ men engaged in teaching profes-| The women have been wider length I would be more in favor * ¢ @ Foreman. eg: 

ion, their duties fulfilli . of a for volunteer help to} NOVA SCOTIA PULPWOOD. ai 

W. H. Carter sion, their duties fulfilling a patri-| going training to fit them for any | © age childl a 4| W.P-TB. order A-338, Aug. 14, fixes| Montreal Light Heat & Power | gage bonds, parfor par. Early in the| cepted. At the end of last year there <, (9 | 

. otic work of vital importance| emergency and now is the time|*ngie an ess married |} im t Cons... reports. $8,744,350 of its 3% | year the company made an offer of| were outstanding $14,910,200 of the , 

i ho are not now engaged | - "| maximum prices for pulpwood epo: y 

President and General Manager, | today. for them to show their mettle. | Women Ww eng: cut in Nova Scotia. Timber Adm.,| convertible note certificates have | exchange, which was to be binding|3% notes, so that the number ex-  _ 
Winnipeg Electric Co., Winni-| I would definitely oppose com-| This is a womep’s war as well as| im work which is essential. A. S. Nicholson. ~ been a into 3% first mort- ! provided 50% of the noteholders ac- | changed is well in excess of the 50%. “ 
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In my opinion, compulsory 
drafting of single and childless 
women for aid in factory, farm 
and other war emergency work 
should be only done after the 
elimination, as far as practical, of 
all non-essential business opera- 
tions and the absorption there- 
from by industry and the farm of 
the men released. In fact all male 
help now in such non-essential 
business operations, ‘or - idle, 
should be regimented and put to 
work. Let us first call for volun- 
teer women for such work and 
release the men for positions 
where they will do most good. 


H. P. Davidson 
Editor, The Acadian, Wolfville, 
N.S. 


pulsory drafting of mothers. a man’s and it is the bounden duty 
* ¢ 8 of every woman to come to her 


Priscilla Hazen wee” — 


e s 
Editorial staff, Montreal Stan- 
dav. A. R. staaher 


I think that all available men| President, Canadian Congress 
should be drafted first for over-| of Labor, Ottawa. 
seas as well as civilian service.| The Canadian” Congress of 
‘Then in war emergency, draft| Labor is convinced: that because 
the single or married women and} of the lack of eo-ordination of 
pay them the same as you would | war production and a sound labor 
men if they take masculine jobs.| policy, ineluding provision for 
oO R 8 labor management, production 
Dr. Marion Hilliard aa ceenroade al uae sd telne 
Well known woman physician, | emciently utilized and Canada is 
Toronto. not getting value for the enor- 
I am definitely in favor of| mous expenditure. Labor is not 
compulsory drafting of single and} permitted to share in determining 
childless women for work in the| war production policies and gov- 
factory, farm or any sphere which | ernments and managements re- 
is involved in our present emer-| fuse to accept proffered co-Opera- 
gency. Furthermore, I think it} tion for total war effort. « 
should be begun immediately in Only when the present man- 
order that the factories turning | power has been fully and effect- 
out essential war products will} ively utilized will it be necessary 
not be hindered by labor short-| to conscript single and childless 





I would favor compulsory 
drafting of single or childless wo- 
men if their services are required. 
From the start of the war I have 
favored the drafting of all able 


i age. inexperienced women for the 
wep ates gs sae ee Women are anxious to help and factory or other ‘Work 
: are only happy when they are * * 


of them in the kind of work 
where they can best help in 
bringing about victory. This is a 
struggle in which all must do 
their share if victory is to be 
attained, and I feel sure women 
workers can play a large part. 


busy, therefore, if they are made 

to realize that they are indis- R. M. Ross 

pensable to the carrying out of| Amberst _— News, Amherst, 

our production programme they| N.S. 

will co-operate to the fullest ex- It is imperative that all Cana- 

tent, but I believe that this re-| dians, men and women, take a 

alization will only come by com-| complete part in the war effort. 

pulsory drafting. Single and childless women are 
* ’ 





















Index SAB Dun! op x capable of playing a vital part in It doesn’t matter how people travel — it’s not . ‘ 
; dustries, farm work and 

942 : The Press, Neepawa, Man. A. L. Horton war industries ate. ' Oi a how. but how many. 
ull Steel .. . ‘ other war essen t is time for 
nt," Hpdepi, &: 8 I approve one hundred per cent.| The Observer, Vegr eville, Alta. | ussyfooting to stop and practical In buses and street cars, automobiles and shoe- 
‘ing Edward « .§ the proposal calling for drafting| Ido not agree with compulsory | orders under intelligent leader- leather, bicycles and buggies — whether-afoot 
lasny Snes vi single and childless married wo-| drafting of women as outlined in| ship issued. or a-wheel, people see Poster Advertising. 
ttawa Light, ».8 . men for factory, farm and emer-| your telegram. Get the men first.} The compulsory drafting of a 
idney 1 oa a” gency work to help the Canadian | Women in this district have been| single and childless women is Since 1939, outdoor traffic in every major 
un Life... 8 war effort. volunteering, for service readily | apparently necessary in view of Canadian Marketing center has increased with 
nen eee ; the general manpower situation. roduction and distribution. Bus and street dar 
nt, Nickel « ji It would also allow room for the P i Pedestrion traffic is A 
a Lar s+ a married women to offer their Aravel is up. estrion traffic is up. Automo- 
foneta ag 3 I'LL WORRY services in war work or vital bile traffie is down but is offset by the increase 
am Preference 3 ABOUT MY LABOUR business. ene ae in passengers per car, or by other means of 
tenable PROBLEM WHEN : travel. 
sullivan Consol. 13 | 1 HAVE one / C. P. Sise 
Mee ne . President, Bell Telephone Co., e More people are travelling daily to 
serena ite: of Canada, Montreal. adskid Geesien soleil’ 
-sknaaial seeee oT Compulsory drafting of women} \ 
sconanidil pees = should be resorted to only if and e More le are out . 
seen a sviiatn Aish? wala’ scrbeiala pas peop shopping | 

8 sults in definite labor shortages & More people are going to war-time 
‘cos She eapasnee ea THAT’ for essential war work. I think the 
Pein sah ae S IVORY TOWER THINKING |) ‘2: essential war work. Finink the! social activities. 
scevecsenenesens ‘ en labor unrest occurs, management is often the expanded by appeals for women : ‘ 

rs | 

eee eden ii | ast to know of it. For labor trouble springs from workers on pattiotic ‘grounds e More people are at movies and other 
ae “rs ame from minor complaints that grow in The Director of Selective Service| recreational centers. 
stessesensnsenee TO h elling. Management, high in its ivory tower, should have the authority to draft 
ee ee ee the rumble of discontent only when the rumble single women when the voluntary 
Soe uae 3 as become a roar. supply is exhausted. 
 cecseepegnnaneeal Now, with an enforced labor peace created by the eMac 
tiene | ka the time to cement good feeling between man- Marion Thomson 
t the plan ot = i ent and’ worker. Chief librarian, Toronto Daily 
Oe Sean a produce « House Magazine Dept. men are trained to Star. 
- this belief, the uce employee papers tailor-made to your busi- In spite of the appeals made 


at 94. Following 
st, the bonds gold 





recently for war workers, few} 
women yet realize how desperate 
the situation is, There are thou- 
sands of women in Canada who 


‘ee eee 


Wait for a copy of the Somerville Link. 


er Corpr reports Employee Magazine Dept. 
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As Brazil this week lined itself 
up in the war against the Axis 
the United Nations gained a new 
and important ally, investors a 
safeguard that has been felt lack- 
ing for years. 

‘Holdings of South American 
bonds ‘in Canada are important, 
but where Canadian investment 
power is most felt is in Brazilian 
Traction, Light & Power Co.-This 
great utility of southeastern Bra- 
zi] is a Canadian enterprise, many 
of its seven million odd shares 
are held across the Dominion. 

For years, Canadian holders of 
Brazilian Traction have worried 
about the government in Brazil, 
comjured up dreams of expropri- 
ation, furrowed their brows over 
alleged Nazi sympathies in the 
great South American republic. 
With Brazil now definitely fight- 
ing on our side most of those wor- 
ries have vanished. 

A Market Feature 


For weeks Brazilian Traction 
has been one of the most out- 
standing features of a sluggish 
Canadian stock market. Based on 
continuing improved earnings 
and an easing foreign exchange 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


NG (O | 


A Residential School for Boys 


EDUCATIONAL PRIORITY 


Ina time of increasing necessary economy 
it is unwise to curtail expenditure on 
genuine necessities. More so than ever 
before an all-round education for your boy 
isan “A-1 priority”. It is the endeavour 
of Pickering College to provide such an 
education as will enable the citizens of to- 
morrow to face the future with capacity 
and confidence. 
Por full information write the 
Headmaster, Joseph McCulley, M.A. 


AUTUMN TERM OPENS SEPT. 15th 
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Investment in ew A 
Canadians Have An Important Stake in Brazil. 


what Brazil has done in its export | been around 18,000 tons annually. 





situation, the stock moved up to 
1156, high for the year. When Nazi 
torpedoes slammed into five Bra- 
zilian ships in a week and feel- 
ing against the Reich mounted 
throughout the republic, the stock 
market hedged its bet in Brazilian 
Traction and let the price: slip 
back close to 10. As the final step 
to war’ was taken, price of the 
shares was back to around 10%, 
market action was quiet. 

While Brazil’s entry into the 
war resolved certain doubts and 
fears over the Traction stock no 
buying spree was evident. While 
market psychology toward Bra- 
zilian is now better in certain di- 
rections than it has been for years, 
market traders weigh hard facts 
against nebulous hopes; they 


know that for Canada war has 


meant high taxes, lower company 


profits. They wonder if this too 


will come in Brazil. 
Years of Impfovement ! 
Background for the recent im- 


provement in the price of these 


particular shares is substantial. 


Brazilian common has been a long 
time speculative favorite in Can- 


adian markets, in 1929 it got up 
to 82. Best it has done since then 


was 30% in 1937’s junior bull 
market, worst was 3% in 1940. 
Last year’s net of $1.87 a common 
share stacked up against 1940's 
$1.31, 1939’s $1.30, 1929’s record 


$2.67 a share. Company’s assets of 
$478 millions are up almost $100 
miliions during the past decade. 


In the same period funded debt 


has been cut some $30 millions, 
working capital increased from 
$15.6 millions to $33.7 millions. 


Exchange Situation 


Catch in the Brazilian situation 
so far as dividends have been 
concerned has been the republic’s 
tight foreign exchange situation; 
it couldn’t spare the cash fort divi- 
dends to foreign shareholders. 
Brazilian stopped itsfegular divi- 
dends in July, 1938. By last year- 
end the republic’s position had 
improved sufficiently to allow 
Traction to hand out 40 cents a 
this 
‘July another 40 cents was paid. 

Behind those two dividend 
payments of ‘Brazilian Traction 
lies a story of a great nation still 


share to its shareholders; 


largely undeveloped. 
Develop Export Picture 


Backbone of Brazil’s 


Home Defence 


Complete home defence includes provi- 
sion for guarding the future of your 
family. When you appoint the Montreal 


Trust 


come cante estate, you 
We will be 
glad to ex- 
plain in de- 
tail the serv- 
ices of this 
company. 


Company as Trustee of your 


insure experienced continuity 


of management and financial responsibil- 
ity for the protection of your dependents, 


MONTREAL TRUST COMPANY 
Montreal Trust Building 


Toronto 
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A wide-scale rearrangement is 
helping to smooth out Brazil’s 
economic picture. Here is how the 


export situation has _ recently 
changed: 
Raw Food- Manu- 
materials stuffs factures 
percentage of total 9 
EOD: cosedcaneeeh 41.5 7.7 
OUD: Scdcoscnvcnss 43.2 54.2 2.6 
WL és caceeveseas 48.3 46.2 5.5 


export 
trade has always been coffee, in 
recent years cotton has taken an 
important place. But markets for 
these two products were uncer- 
tain; a bad coffee export year 
meant practical disaster for Bra- 
zil’s financial position. That con- 
dition pointed the way to diversi- 
fication. Toward that goal this is 


Our 


field: 


: 4 


1935 eeeereeesee 52.6 
45.5 


1938 ccecccecess 45.0 
1939 pereeeesose 39.9 
1940 eeveeeeeeee 32.1 


Jodusckecss, WOR 
Trade Balance Improves 

In 1941 Brazil reported a favor- 
able trade balance of 1.3 million 
contos of reis as against an un- 
favorable balance of 3,611 centos 
of reis for 1940, In the first four 
months of 1942 this trend con- 
tinued. The possibility exists that 
shipping difficulties have played 
a larger«part in Brazilian exports 
recently. 

A wide field exists for develop- 
ment of Brazil’s natural resources, 
One step toward this was recently 
taken by the agreement with the 
U. S. whereby the latter will ad- 
vance up to $14 millions to com- 
plete the railway from Victoria to 
Minas Geraes where the Itabira 
Tron Ore Co. has 18,000 acres with 
an estimated iron-ore reserve of 
500 million tons. Its principal 
property alone contains 111 mil- 
lion tons of hematite with 68% 
iron ore content. 


a 
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With more American money aj}- 


new steel plant is being built 90 
miles from Rio de Janeiro that 
will increase steel production 
from the present 150,000 tons 
year to 350,000 tons, one-half of 
Brazil’s steel requirements. 


Ford in Rubber 
Cutting off our crude rubber 
supplies from the Far East: has 
turned attenéion toward Brazil’s 
possibilities in this direction. In 
1912 Brazil produced 42,000 tons 
of rubber, recently output has 


Distillery shares enjoy consider- 
able speculative investment interest 
in Canadian markets. Goodbody & 
Co., New York, currently comment- 
ing on such issues states that Dis- 
tillers Corp.-Seagrams has interest- 
ing long-term possibilities but that 
the near-term outlook is somewhat 
uncertain. This investment dealer 
says Hiram Walker-Gooderham & 
Worts shares are preferable for in- 
vestors interested in a high rate of 
return coupled with reasonable 
security. It is pointed out that the 
distilling industry is regarded as an 
inflation hedge due to its unusually 
large inventories. 


Conathin investments still attract 
attention, in the view of C. H. Bur- 
gess & Co., Toronto, which firm 
states it has recently heard of ord@ts 
received from Switzerland for Cana- 
dian stocks, In a letter to clients 
they point out that bonds and stocks 
are not yet rationed although good 
stocks are hard to get in any 
quantity. One of the main considera- 
tions itl keeping stocks so low is fear 
‘of taxation and -restrictions, it is 
stated, with investors not sure how 
far the taxation will go or what 
restrictions or limitations will be 
placed on the activities of various 
large concerns. C. H. Burgess & Co. 
lists a group of nine Canadian stocks 
on which yields range from 17.69% 
to 12.14% on current dividends ‘and 
prices. , 

Their list includes the following: 
Massey-Harris preferred; ‘Canadian 
Bakeries, preferred; Canadian Brew- 
eries preferred; Canadian Wire- 
bound Boxes; Distillers Corp.-Sea- 
grams; Simpsons Ltd. preferred; 
Hiram Walker common; Noranda 
Mines; Canada Steamships preferred. 


International Petroleum  share- 
holders may have a direct interest 
in the recent entry of Brazil into the 
war. While enemy submarines are 
known to have been operating in 
South American waters it, of course, 
cannot be disclosed what losses there 
have been, or what effect they might 
have had on International Pete’s 
operations. However, it seems as- 
sured that with Brazil now definitely 
in the fight there will be a tightening 
up in anti-sub patrols in waters off 
South America which should serve 
to Yessen Nazi depredations on 
tankers and other shipping. ~~ 
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*H and low for years from 
Domi. ¥ 1929 
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Toronte Stock Exchange Index 


thawed out. Anything in that di- 
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Significant Investors’ Index Numbers 


1941 inclusive are based on weekly figures 
by nion Bureau of Statistics. For 1929 1926 = 
for 1939 and subsequent years the base is 1935-39-~ 100. as _ 
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Steps planned by. Ottawa to allevi ate - ne Pgs | ; 


a 


iavtiae were outlined by Elliott M, Little, director 


Large scale experiments led by Trades and Labor Congress of Canada in Winnipeg. The . 
the Ford, organization are pro-| programme calls for. complete control of working manpower 
ceeding in Brazilian rubber. and Mr. Little intimated that it will include “a new method 
In the mineral field Brazil pro-| of, calling up men for the army.” He did not amplify this 
duces around 100,000 tons annu-| ast statement. Here are excerpts from his address. — 


ally of manganese, about 4% of . ; : 
world output. Rich deposits of “The registration of unemployed males taken in the first week in 
nickel and chrome are said to be| June indicated that, to all intents and purposes, there is no unem- 
resent, 
: Brazil’s climatic\gonditions al- 
low it to! produce a wide range 
of vegetable oils, most important 
being cottonseed and linseed oil, 
while its oiticica oil substitutes 
for China’s tung oil. , 
Under the pressure of wartime 
necessity many of Brazil’s foreign’ 
assets may be at least partially 


gainfully employed in that registration. Of that 98,000 only about 


registration many of the 60,000 have become employed . . . 





“There are three principal remaining sources of man- and woman- 
power; first, the more extensive use of womren in essential services 
and production; second, the curtailment of less essential industries 
and occupations so that workers may be released for more essential 
work; third, the improvement in the efficiency in use of those 
rection would mean strengthening already employed in essential industries . . . é 
of the republic’s economy, a con- : 
sequent. strengthening of the posi- i 
tion of investments in ~-that 

Exchange Vastly Improved 

Significant from the standpoint 
of the great change from the days 
of tight exchange conditions is the 
mid-July report of. L. S, Glass, 
Canadian commercial attaché at 
Rio de Janeiro: 


“The position as regards 
available exchange is reported 
to be better than for many 
years past, due to the increas- 
ing demand for Brazilian ex- 

rt commodities, Brazil is 

robably building up a reserve 
of foreign exchange which will 
tend to a great extent, if not 
entirely, to compensate for the 
adverse conditions which ob- 
tained over a long period in the 
past. Exchange is promptly 
available for .all bona fide 
imports.” 





“We must eliminate all non-essential work or work which can be 
avoided by proper planning . . . new work, wherever possible, will 
be placed in areas where workers can be housed without additional 
construction. Factory space and living accommodation should, and 
probably will be, expropriated to-accomplish this end ee 





“If we fail to correct labor turnover and absenteeism, then it 
means a more severe curtailment or shutdown of less essential in- 
dustry, with all the dislocation and inconvenience which that 
involves . . . Within a few days we will issue orders which will 
impose additional controls over the movement of labor. . . 





“We shall issue another order taking Over the control of adver- 
tising for help . ... With ‘help wanted’ advertising uncontrolled, we 
have the ridiculous situation where one war industry is stealing 
men from another war industry . . . With some common-sense 
exceptions, ‘we shall within a few days issue an order that an 
employer cannot discharge an employee and an employee may not 
quit his or her position without seven days notice . . . An order 
will-be issued making it compulsory for an employable unemployed 
male person to accept: work of high essentiality .... 


“We are setting up, where necessary, manpower advisory com- 
mittees by industries, appointed by the director of national selective 
service. These. will advise and make recommendations to the director 
of national selective service on manpower problems . . . 





“Labor, on its side, should demonstrate a greater appreciation 
of the difficulties which face management . . . It has been no bed of 
Bond trading is generally rather| roses for the employers. 
quiet, due partially to the holiday 
season but also to a cooling: off to- 
ward anything but firm commit- 
ments in anticipation of the next 
Victory Loan. Dealers do not want 
to have their shelves loaded with 
any sticky deals while that financing 
is going on. Indications are that the 
Third Victory Loan machinery will 
be put into high gear in the latter 
half of, September. 

In connection with Victory Loan 
financing, Wilfrid C. Krug, of Wind- 
sor, has an interesting suggestion. 
The 3% Second Victory Loan bonds 
that Canadians bought mature in 
1954, are callable on and after 1952. 
Mr. Krug suggested in all future}, 
bond issues a clause should Be in- ¥ 
serted giving the government the : 
option to redeem the bonds at short} 
notice. Thus, when the war ends! 
and should signs of a depression ap- 
pear, the government could redeem 
the bonds and citizens would be able 
to use the dollars for creating in- 
creased employment and stimulat- 
ing business, . 


“I am urging Canadian employers to improve their rélations with 
their employées, to set up joint committees to share more of their 
heavy responsibilities with their workers. As director of national 
selective service, I cannot and will not let our policy or our organ- 
ization be exploited as a screen for the promotion of trade unions, 
which naturally wish to’extend their membership; nor will we allow 
it to be used by employers as an instrument. with which to. fight 
organized labor . i-. 





“Nothing should be done by the worker or the trade union un- 
justly to undermine management. Conversely, management must 
deserve confidence . . . When confidence in management is under- 
mined, work suffers and the war effort slackens . . .” 


King Edwatd Hotel.7% bonds at 
around 26 to 28 are up about a point. 
No ‘really vital change has taken 
place in this situation but steady pro- 
gress is being made in the collection 
of outstanding accounts and pay- 
ment of liabilities. Current indi- 
cations are that everything will be 
straightened out in time to allow 
distribution on the bonds some time 
in October. Those in close touch 
with the situation figure that some- 
"thing around 30 points a bond js 
likely to be paid. 

oe s 

International Hydro-Electric de- 
bentures continue to ‘turn over 
quietly around the 43 mark but re- 
main a subject for much ‘discussion 
in bond trading circles. This column 
has already noted the potential 
break-up value of Hydro’s holdings 
of Gatineau Power and New Eng- 
land Power. More recent market in- 
terest is turning to the value of Hud- 
son River Power Corp. and System 
Properties Inc., which International 
Hydro wholly owns. These two as- 
sets are not weighable on the open 
market scale but significant is the 
fact that for Hydro they currently |. 
yield an annual income of around 
$700,000, which is equal to what 
Hydro gets in dividends from its 
important Gatineau holdings, 






















Montreal Steck Exchange Averages 
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ployment in Canada. Some 98,000 registered as fanemployed or not}. 





60,000 are presently considered as fully employable. Since the June 
















envelopes. At is also suggested that you 
announcement on your Employees” Bulletin Board. 
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. New Issue— 












Market Opinions 


While the weight of market opin- 
ion remains on the constructive side, 
there continues to be a lack of any 
dynamic buying sighal: The con- 
sensus appears to be, that better 
things are in store for the markets, 
but that continued patience may be 


necessary. - - 
Barron’s, N.Y. (The Trader)— 
While clarification of tax uncertain- 
ties may have to await another two 
months or until Co takes final 
action, the dividend cuts that have 
come in the wake of huge tax re- 
serves still have little net effect on 
the stocks involved. Westinghouse 
Electric and du Popt are 
examples. Libby-Owens-Ford which 
has been on a $1 dividend basis all 
year as compared with total dis- 
bursements of $3.50 in 1941, is now 


approaching its high of the yeary 


American Woollen preferred has 


made up almost all of the loss re-| 


sulting from’ dividend and earnings 
disappointments. A-market that re- 
fuses to-go. down on tangible ad- 
verse developments other than mili- 
tary obviously has within itself the 
potentialities of a rise. ‘ 

< . 


Financial World, N.Y. — Nothing 
has occurred to change the opinion 
that the lows for the market were 
seen last April, and that intelligent- 
ly selected stocks will prove a bet- 
ter holding than cash during the re- 
mainder of this year and for an in- 
determinate length of time beyond. 

* os ss: - 


Barron’s, N.Y. (The Dow Theorist) 
—The industrial average at its high- 
est level of the week, and after 
eight consecutive days of advancing 
prices, was still more than a point 
below its July 16 peak of 108.91. If 
it does succeed now in bettering 
that figure, a continuation df the 
secondary uptrend which began at 
the end of April will be indicated. A 
decline bélow its July 16 peak of 
108.91. If it does succeed now in 
bettering that figure, a continuation 
of the secondary uptrend which be- 
gan at the end of April will be in- 
dicated. A decline below the August 
lows-in both averages, however, 
would suggest strongly that the in- 
termediate trend had turned down 
and that: a test of the April-June 
lows (92.92 and 23.31) was in the 
making. : 


EMPLOYERS 


Please help to prevent this... 





‘ , AS es people are now selling their Victory Bonds. If it were 
a case of dire necessity to raise. money because of unemploy- 
ment or sickness, nothing could be said against it, but Bonds 
are being sold by people enjoying prosperous em 7 
the money is being spent unnecessarily. ~ 


Victory Bonds were offered with the implied understanding 
- No new savings 


March ist, 1942 reported an “overall” 


is the lowest of any province in Canada, 


Province of Quebec 
344% Sinking Fund Debentures 
Due September Ist, 1955—1957 
Price: 99.50 and interest, to yield over 3.54% 


Weed, Gandy & Company 
Limited : 







we 
__ August. 29, 1949 


for the. fucal year: 














“The Berkeley” in 
Montreal! meets 
every demand of 
the casual and the 
seasonal visitor. Quiet and rest- 
ful in atmosphere, it is held in 
esteem as Montreal's first hotel 
for hospitality and service. Its 
Dining-Room, serving delicious 


food, is a popular rendezvous for . 


dinners and social occasions. 


» Make your acqugint- 
ance with this fine hotel 
next time you visit 
Montreal! 


Single Rooms — 3.50 
Double Rooms — 6.00 


Sherbrooke Street 
near Drummond 


MONTREAL 
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ployment, and ~ 
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-your employees to hold their Victory Bonds and War | 


by. a message in pay 
clip out and post this 


Food “ee : 
Mach. Pulp and ange nite 2, Toa that they should be held “for the duration” 
No. of ip. Bever i = Re : : ; 
Securities “BT 3 ” nine mater, ton Banks) ties co's , or money is provided to help carry on the war, by selling 
1929-41:° é hi i z . 
fom an 564.5 322-3 212.5 168.2 123.2 163.1 202.1 297.5 160.9 329.3 180, Bonds ce ro The action is little short of sabotage. 
ie ae 8 634 65 160 76 # 71.2 60.3 83.6 652 63 It isa betrayal of.the men and women: on acti : : 
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Feb. :...:. 734 003 09? 438 lay 5 S03 ae ate gia wee negation .ck the whole ‘purpose of Canada’s War Finan cing. 
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$481.00 


—_—_———— 


Bond ' 


12 noon, Aug. 27, 
dated 





— $45,000 
Nov. 27, 1942, . 


Experience 
Shortly | 























Berkeley” in» 
treal meets’ 
demand of. 
xsucl and the 
uiet and rest- 
it is held in 
11's first~“hotel 
i service. Its 
ing delicious _ 


rendezvous for. 


occasions, 


ir acqugint- , 
this fine hotel 
> you ~visit 


Rooms — 3.50 
Rooms — 6.00 


oke Street 


Drummond 
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Body Rested 
Mind Content » 


| combination for the busy 
We, holiday — ‘golf, riding, 
_— resttul rooms and 


meals. $5.50 a day and | al Railways system will spend 
inclusive. This famous resort | $22.3 millions for capital pur- 
invites you to enjoy its comforts. | poses and retiring maturing capi- 
tal obligations, But this is only 


60 MILES FROM TORONTO |, 


Phene, wire or write 
for reservation = = ® 
folder on request. 


The 
PRESTON SPRING 


PRESTON, ONTARIO 


penditures is as follows: 


Genl. additions & betterments $16,210,000 
New equipment purchases .... 3,208,000 
Acquisition of securities ...... 3,403,000 
Retirement’ of maturin 


tions may affect 
~ yh opes — We shall be 
Trad to check over your styles 
and sizes and advise you with 
to the changes which 

are coming. y Leia 
arning: If you are design- 
Res new office forms to fit 4) j 
envelopes, +e. invotces, state- 
ments, cheques, etc., be sure to 
have our representative check 
over the layout for position of 
windows, matching stocks and 


Atlantic region ..s..sssseesee $ 1,605,887 | Variety, such as damaged bolts 

~ Se eld cae Western on Be ee Ss0s'oss | Which may be cut and rethreaded, 
Telsphone for information or }| Grand Trunk Western Ry, .... ‘812,924 | or tie plates. Brake shoes found 

‘pend us one of each size of Jl iottis cre cer ccuce, _ sez} 0M the right of way. and other 


lo ou use that we may 
. eck them against forthcom- 
- ing regulations. 


MONTREAL 


Twin Mieke 





Bond Redemptions 


Bond Issues: Rate Year Due Price 


Mfg. ... 243% 1956 Sept. 1 103 
ew. Sat’y secs 6% 1948 Sept. 1 105 
Northern Tel... 4% ser. Sept. 1 1013 
Int. Paper, “A” °6% 1955 Sept. 1 105 
Pac. Petrol. .... 6% 1945 Sept. 1 100) 
Prov. L. H. & Pr, 9552 1946 Sept. 1 105 
Wood, A. & J. .. 96% 1944 Oct. 1 103 


$912,500, °$481,000, 672,000, =$29,500. 





Bond Tenders 


12 noon, Aug. 27, Canada Treasury Bills 
=$45,000,000, dated Aug. 28, 1942, payable 
Nov. 27, 1942. , - 


Classified 
Advertisements 


Classified ads. cost 4e. pet word 
figure fer each insertion. 


aod 
Mintmum ad. 12 words. Add six 
bex number 





INDUSTRIAL, BXECUTIVE 


XPERIENCED in management and 
production im mechanical and elec- 
trical industry in United States and 
Canada, Canadian, available in two 
mnths. Box 44, The Financial Post, 
‘oronto, 





Executive Available 


VER 20 years experience in finance, 

organization and administration. 
Good record and background. Age 49,— 
Protestant. Box 62, The Financial Post, 
@1 University Ave., Toronto, Ont. 





Experienced Executive 


Shortly Available 


SPECIALLY suitable for handling 
present-day problems in organization, 
personnel, sales or public relations. Has 
unusual talents; excellent business back- 
ground, characterized by a capacity to 
influence, organize and train people. Able 


cation. Box %4, 
Toronto. 


LAWYER AVAILABLE 


[A= (University graduate) with 20 
years experience in property, com- 
mercial, mercantile and general practice 
available for any business in which abil- 
ities could be used, preferably associated 
with war effort, Box 56, The Financial 
Post, Toronto. 
LT 


Mnelopes 
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The Financial Post, 










of Canada; Limited 


RONTO- @RANTFORD 


The 
Ontario Municipal Board 


pAOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN 
tat the Board of Trustees for the 
or Catholic Separate Schools 
mh e City of Ottawa has become 
of Ject to the provisions of Part III 
Aten Department of Municipal 
b airs Act” (RS. O. 1937, C. 59) 
4 = Order of The Ontario Muni- 
‘ > Board bearing date Eleventh 
ed of August, A.D., 1942, and from 
cane the first publication of this 
rs in the “Ontario Gazette,” all 
said nS or proceedings against the 
Board of Trustees for the 
oe Catholic Separate Schools 
and = City ‘of Ottawa are stayed, 
. freafter no action or other 
of ne enn the said Board 

s commenced or 
fontinued, nor shall a levy be made 
aes of Execution against 
unicipal rot of The Ontario 
apis pie 14th day of August, 


_M. B, SANDERSON 
Acting Secretary of the Ontario 
Municipal Board, | 
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more could have been ‘spent had 
it not been for the far reaching 
salvaging organization of the na- 
tional system. 


Total coviccesescsveccsercnsesees $22,360,000 


eral additions and betterments” 
covers a wide range of miscellane- 
ous expenditures,' but does not 
indicate that the C. 'N. R. is add- 


lions is being spread around as 
follows: 


rs terminals dey. ......: 


Subsidiary companies ......... 75,410 
CAOIOTE  cevccsucqncssaeesdeices 4,235,519 


tel .ic5  cuksekec mekenneceaoais $16,210,000 
amounting to $3.2 millions in- 
clude 200 box cars for Grand 


Trunk Western Railroad and 81 
secondhand all-steel passenger 


and first-class non-air-conditioned 


public spezker, age 49, university edu- |: 


__ BONDS 


8 Tia 4, 
e % 
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Reclamation of Material Saves Millions Annually _ 
' + igh) ‘ ‘ ’ i 
there is vast room for wasteful 
practices to enter. Illustrating| value of 47 tons of freight. 
that point is this partial list of 
what the C. N. R. purchasing de- 
partment buys ina year: more 
than two tons of pins, two and a 
half million paper fasteners, one 
and three quarter million paper 
clips, five and a quarter million 
sheets of carbon paper, three and 
three quarter million sheets of 
paper for copies, 43,000 typewrit- 
er ribbons, nearly a million pen- 
‘cils, 28,000 stenographers’ note- 
150 million copies of 


By RUBERT C, STARK 
This year the Canadian Nation- 


again herve the purpose of the 
railway“can mean a saving of 
somewhere in the neighborhood 
of $5 millions, . 

Most of the salvage activity is 
concentrated .on steel rail and 
scrap material from equipment. 
Importance of this division is in- 
dicated by the fact that scrap sold 
to‘consumers and used in railway 
foundries during 1940 had a value 
of $3.8 millions. } 

When equipment is rolled into 
the railway shops for repair any 
damaged parts*are earefully in- 
spected and where possible re- 
stored to use. The stage of scrap 
is reached only after thorough 
inspection. The scrap itself is clas- 
sified into 60 divisions of ferrous 
metals and 31 of non-ferrous 
metals. Rail which is battered at 
the ends is taken out and sent to 
certain centres for treatment. 
There the ends are sawn and the 
rail redrilled, which makes it 
available for sidings and lines of 
lesser traffic. Other material 
handled in a similar way in 
the shops represents an infinite 



















































art of the story. A great deal 









Breakdown of this year’s ex- 










tions, including sinking fund 
and equipment trust principal 
PRPMVONLD ooo'o.cs vsncccdskuapes 9,795,000 
























The $16.2 millions headed “gen- 









ng to its mileage.. The $16.2 mil- 










General Additions and Betterments 


E fee ae & soees meres) useful material is picked up by 
section hands and eventually 
reaches a shop. 


Repair Linens 

From the heavy metal items the 
salvage front extends right down 
to rags. Skilled seamstresses are 
steadily employed in prolonging 
the life of linen used in the sleep- 
ing and dining cars, their yearly 
turnover of material being count- 
ed in tens of thousands of pieces. 
When linen has outlived its use+ 
fulness it carries on in the form 
of dusters for use in passenger 
cars. When white coats used by 
dining car waiters are too far 
gone for needle work, they find 
their way to the stores to be sold 
at top value as rags. 

To avoid train delays on ac- 





New. equipment purchases 


cars for the C. N. R., these latter 
to be converted into colonist cars 


coaches. 

Of the $3.4 millions for acquisi- 
tion of securities, $100,000 is rep- 
resented by the company’s pro- 
portion of capital expenditures of 
the Toronto Terminals Railway; 
another $200,000 for capital ex- 
penditures of the Northern Al- 
berta Railways, both of these 
items béing joint with the C. P. R. 
Another $3.2 millions was requir- count of hot boxes, all boxes on 
ed for redemption Feb. 16, 1942, | P®SSenger cars are repacked once 
of the 4% debenture stock of Ed-| Very six months and on freight 
monton, Dunvegan and B.C. Rail-| ©@"8 every 15 months. The old 
way. A total of $138,000 is being | P@¢king is removed at the various 
advanced to the Chicago and|TePair points and shipped to a re- 
Westtrn Indiana Railroad. All|cl@mation plant. The oil and 
these items total $3.6 millions| W@Ste are there separated and 
from which there is deducted rt haw _ ae haa 
$250,000 coming from Detroit and y cleaning 
Toledo Shore Line Railroad as re- | °!! of any water or dirt. The waste 
duction in ledger value of capital | 18 #/so laundered and all loose 
stock, by application of special | ©24s and foreign matter removed. 
dividends to be received during | Ftom this aetivity there is an an- 
1942. nual reclamation of approximate- 

ly $48,000 and better than $63,000 
Salvage Important for waste. 

An important department con-| Used cakes of soap from the 
cerned with keeping Canadian| wash rooms are gathered and sent 
National costs down is that which | to shops where the application of 
handles salvage operations and, at| a steam jet liquifies the mass, 
the same time, keeps a watchful| making it usable for washing 
eye open for reducing any waste-| down the interior of passenger 
ful practices. During one year the | equipment. Annual saving here 
reclamation of miscellaneous ma- | amounts to about 1,800 Ib. of soap. 
terial and the sale of scrap and| In the every day operation of a 
other material which could not continent-wide railway system | 












































Business Moves Higher 


In Three of Five Areas 


Continued improvement in business activity of the Maritimes 
and Prairie Provinces was recorded during July over the preceding 
month. British Columbia also moved higher, while Ontario an 
Quebec both showed a slight recession on the month, 

Favorable weather conditions in the Prairie Provinces led to 
a forecast of one of the greatest grain crops in history as business 
activity climbed sharply on the month, Output of electricity reached 
higher. levels in each of the economic areas except the Maritimes. 
Employment recorded an advance in Quebec, Ontario and British 
Columbia over the high level of the preceding month while the same 
areas reported advances in bank debits. Insurance sales were greater 
in each of the five economic areas. 


An important influence in further raising the Maritimes index 


was a gain in building contracts awarded from $2.4 millions to $6.3 
millions. 












































Trend of Business in Economie Areas 
Change 


Bae % 
es} ‘ July July June 
AN, | Maritimes: 1942 19411942 


180 — Construct. contra. . $ 6,280,800 +40.8 2,403,000 
a iS a 














Life ins. sales ... $000 +33.6 
Bank debits . $000,000 4 87, 

Elec. pwr. .. kw.h.000 77,000 11.5 85,000 
Employment*® ....0+ 170.8 +42 166.1 


Tmdex sesessesees se 1908 +83 187.8 








Quebec: ‘ 
Construct. contra. . $ , 7,307,300' —26.7 19,408,000 
Life ins. sales ... $000 
Bank debits . $000,000 , 3 
Elec. pwr. .. kw.h.000 1,707,000 +21.5 1,749,000 


Employment* .... ‘ ’ 
241,178 —17.8 242,762 


Newsprint prod., tons ; , 
Cotton consump, . Ib. 16,542,042 -—~2,2 14,970,262 














Tmdex ...cseeeee seco 2056.5 +13.9 206.1 
Ontario: 
Construct. contra. . $ 13,145,700 +7.3 16,030,000 
Life ins. sales ... 19,420 +36.7 19,972 
Bank debits . $000,000 1,732 +215 1,889 
Elec, pwr. . kw.h.000 791,000  +0.5 000 
Employment® ....... 181.1 +94 178.5 
Livestock slaughter. , 140.4 —30.8 202.0 
ee ——— 
Index ..++0+. beoess 177.8 +90. 178.6 











Prairie Provinces: 
Construct. contra, . 


4,020,300 +-23.5 5,159,000 
ee ae ES ee oF 
Pe n. e , , 15, 
Ca ee Elec. pwr. . kw.n.000 186.000 / +34 100.0 
5 r- ployment* ....... 4 ‘ 
Wheat receipts .; bu. 24,730,000 —9.8 11,040,000 
Ts et | Wheat price** ....... 81/1 +89 | 80 
















Tmdex ...creeveees . WOM sacs 153.9 









British Columbia; 
. contra. . —3.5 3,756,000 
Life ins. sales ... $000 3127 +322 | 3,219 
Bank debits . $000,000 276 30,8 
Elec. pwr. .. kw.b.000 207, +15 200, 
vadene ° +20.6 161.9 








Index error serreree 
*1926— 100, Employment statistics apply to pre- 
**Cente and eighths of @ cent per busheh = 


\ } 
is 9 x 





books, 
printed forms. 


Many small items of equipment 
which in most offices are deemed 
insignificant achieve a startling 
importance when the cost is 
translated into rail traffic. To pur- 
‘chase a single lead pencil requires 
the hauling of one ton of freight 
for one mile. To pay for a single 
typewriter ribbon it is necessary 
to haul 26 tons of freight. Scratch 
pads are a much abused item of 
office equipment but to purchase 
one such pad needs three tons of 
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@ We; at Goodyear; are fully aware’ that 
Canadians are anxious about the rubber 
situation: Not only are you apprehensive 


about future tires for yourselves but; like - 


the rest of our people; you are asking; 
(1) “Will our fighting services continue to be 
supplied with needed rubber produts?: and 
(2) ‘Can ‘synthetic? rubber be obtained in time 
and in sufficient quantities?: 


Our answer to your first question ‘is : 01 
Yes! Everything the army; navy and ait 
force need they ate getting: Rubber mates 
tials of all kinds are flowing and will-continue 
to flow to them in a steady stream: 


Our answer to your second question is 
again : : + Yes! .‘‘Synthetic’ rubber can 
and will be made in adequate quantities for 
all essential needs: 


You might ask a third question; ‘What 
does Goodyear know about ‘synthetic’ rubber? 
Well; more than fifteen years ago; when the 
whole world was at peace; we started work 
on an extensive research program: We knew 
that ‘‘synthetic” rubber could be derived 
from a wide variety of products; such as coal; 
gtain alcohol; acetylene; petroleum; natural 
gas and other hydrocarbons and that the 
processes were manys In all we explored 
hundreds of different chemical compounds 
and from the date of our first patent; 1927, to 


now, we have been granted; or have applied’ 


for; sixty-five patents covering the manufaca 
ture of ‘‘synthetic”? rubben 


Out of this work came success 1 58 
Goodyear Chemigum: .(Pronounced Kem's 
ee-gum): This ‘‘synthetic” has a globular 


ABOUT THE TIRES YOU 
HAVE TODAY! 


Add thousands of miles to the life 
of your present tires through 
Goodyear’s Tire Life Extension 
_ Plan. ‘This fall and complete 
method of tire and tube care is 
conserving miles for motorists every- 
where in Canada, See your 
Goodyear Dealer today. -\~ 





freight. An ordinary broom has.a 


As in most Canadian offices the 
railway has taken steps to elimin- 
ate waste in the use of its small 
equipment. Typewriter ribbons 
are being turned upside down to 
give them double life. Saving has 
been made by changing the con- 
tainer for carbon paper from a 
cardboard box to an envelope 
which contains 50 sheets instead 
of a hundred.‘The number of units 
increased 28% but there is a net 
reduction of 36% in the number 
of sheets used. Multi-address en- 
velopes are used while the back 
of old correspondence comes in 
Handy for memos and notes. 

Another substantial saving has 
been made through standardiza- 
tién and simplification. There 
‘used to be 58 kinds of pen points. 
In Canadian National offices these 
have been reduced to little more 
than a dozen, without cramping 
the writer’s style. The system 
once used as many as 9,912 print- mone: Ghar 
ed forms. Now there are 6,838. 


tric System recorded an improve- 
ment’ for the three months ended 
June 30, 1942, : 
Net. loss for the period totalled | 
$23,551. This compares with a 
net loss of $189,585 for the like quar- 
i our te dal tie 4 “s 
otal revenue for past quar- 
ter at $19.7 millions compared with 
18.7 millions a year ago. For the 12 
months ended June 30, 1942, total 
revenue of $80.4 millions compared 
with $73.4‘millions for the preceding 
12 months, while consolidated net 
loss of 854 contrasted with a 
co! dated net profit of $8,467. 
on the period’s develop- 
ments, Irwin L. Moore, president, 
states that over 75% of the System’s 
substantial increase in coftsolidated 
revenue for the second quarter was 
absorbed by increases in income 
waee in the United States and Can- 
ada. ' 
Due to the improvement in water 
conditions compared with a year 
ago, the additional output required 
to meet the increased demands for 
electric energy for industrial pur- 
poses wes\obtained principally from 
hydro-electric stations during this 
quarter. Despite the improvement 
in water conditions, higher cost of 
fuels, materials, labor and taxes 
offset the increases in 
revenue, so that consolidated. opera- 
tions continue to show a loss. 
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structure and physical properties very similar 
to natural rubber: By compounding; 
Chemigum can be endowed with qualities 
definitely superior to natural rubber for many 
purposes Having achieved this much; 
Goodyear built the first complete plant on 
the continent for producing rubber of this 
type and began the manufacture of Chemigum 
products for various industrial uses: 


There; briefly; is Goodyeat’s experience 
in “synthetic: rubber : s ¢ a comprehensive 
experience in laboratory research; in pracs 
tical testing and actual manufacture: Today; 
as an aid to United Nations’ governments) 
all that experience; plus sixty-five important 
patents; have been pooled with the know: 
ledge and resources of others so that a united 


effort can be made to achieve quantity - 


production at.the earliest possible date: 


‘WHAT ABOUT “SYNTHETIC” TIRES? 


The first Goodyear tires were made from 
Chemigum in 1938: These tires actually outs 
performed; in most respects; tires made from 
natural rubber: They were standard Alls 
Weather tires and the’ tests given them were 
actual and arduous road tests on standard 
automobiles: Tires made from Chemigum 


were not made available to the general motor- — 










































Balls and golf equipme 





je ar has 
iS*years’ experience 


Ow 
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THE: NORTH BRITISH RUBBER CO. LTD. 


284 KING STREET WEST — 
TORONTO, ONTARIO 


' Manufacturers of the famous North British Golf 
nt, also mechanical rubber 
goods, x-ray gloves, diving dresses, combs and 
rubber. hése. i 


_ Due to the rubber'shortage our sales are 
decreasing. We have a first class selling 
and clerical organization and 4000 feet 
of clean well lighted warehouse space in 
the Anderson-MacBeth building. 


Manufacturers looking for active sales. repre- 
sentation are invited to communicate with the 


above. 






~ 


ing public for-the-simple reason that cosy 
then; was too high: It was seen at that time 
that cost could be licked only by quantity 
production; but could be licked when; and if; 
the need arose: Today; we can say that not 
only does Goodyear know how to make 
‘‘synthetic’: rubber; not only does Goodyear 
know how to use that material in tires, but 
Goodyear is actively working ‘for actual 
quantity production and can see the time; 
not too far distant; when “synthetic tires 
will be produced at or near the costs.of those 


made from natural rubber: Please do not - 


misunderstand us : : : #2 és mo apparent 
prospect of “synthetic” rubber tires; or any other 
kind, being available for the duration; except tires 
for war and essential civilian uses: Wat demands 
are too great for that : : : and ever-growing: 


Then; the situation today is this: The big 
job has been done—because Goodyear and 
others were farsighted: That big job. was 


finding and knowing how to use a brand-new - 


material: If; when there was no need to do 
so; research had not been started; and had 
not been successful; today we would have 
been facing fifteen years of research instead 
of having it behind us. 


We give you this information so that 
Canadians will know that Goodyear; the 


leader in the rubber industry; is wide.awake;. 


straining every resource and: making every 


effort to, ensure an adequate supply of’ | 


“synthetic’ rubber in this country: 
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Why Not More Showmanship? 

“Wait till our soldiers see some action; wait 
till there are some casualties, then we won't have 
any trouble about getting war production, about 
strikes, about putting over war loans, about nat- 
jonal morale.” 

For months many Canadians have been making 
statements like that. 

This week, in Toronto, the Minister of Finance 
addressed two mass meetings, one for represen- 
tatives of industrial workers, the other for repre- 
sentatives of white collar workers. The idea was 
to explain wartime taxation and emphasize the 
vital’ necessity of putting over forthcoming Vie- 
tory Loans, 

Mr, Ilsley spoke simply, earnestly, with the zeal 
and sincerity of a missionary. That is the kind of 
speech he makes. But Mr. Ilsley, is not the man to 
arouse emotions, and no one else on the programme 
succeeded in doing so. 

The scheme was excellent. What was tragically 
lacking was showmanship, knowledge of how to 
“put things over”; of how to fire these extremely 
Yaluable audiences with zeal commensurate with 
the gravity of the national emergency. 

Of several speakers on the programme not a 
single one referred to the epic feat of the 
Canadians at Dieppe; to the widespread ac- 
claim for their valor or fighting skill; to the 
lives which our Army has forfeited in the cause 
of the United Nations. Each speaker failed to 
emphasize that Canada’s war effort had entered 
a new and significant phase; that here was an 
event gripping the souls and imaginations of 
every Canadian. 





Ottawa Should State its Creed 


In a few months, Canadians will be asked to 
loan every dollar they can possibly dig up to the 
Dominion Government. Approximately $2 bil- 
lions will have to be borrowed to finance the war. 
Coming on top of taxes of unparalleled severity, 
the raising of this extra money is not going to 
be easy. 

The government might well ponder the ex- 
cellent suggestion of Howard P. Robinson of St. 
John, in last week’s issue of The Financial Post. 
First, states this well-known Maritime executive, 
the government should set an example in the 
drastic economy it demands of the average citizen. 
Secondly, it should end widespread general un- 
easiness by a definite announcement that the 
present trend toward totalitarianism is for the 
duration of the war only. 

It is not going to be a simple matter to raise the 
necessary war loans and taxes this year. But it 
will be infinitely easier if the average man is 
assured that there will be no waste in the money 
he contributes and that we are fighting to erase 
totalitarianism, not to bring it do Canada. « 


War Production Pitfalls 


“Two pitfalls continue to face those authorities 
charged with the war production of the United 
Nations.‘On the one hand is the danger of tying 
up too much present capacity in long range pro- 
duction which may never be a factor in the war. 
On the other is the temptation to brush aside all 
new developments, on the grounds that they will 
be too late. A sane balance must be maintained 
between these two extremes. 

Two years ago after Dunkirk and Norway, our 
major weakness in the matter of war equipment 
was “too little and too late.” Now with the arsenals 
of the United States and Canada added to the 
greatly boosted output of Great Britain, there 
should no longer be any worry about “too little” 
but there still remains the risk of both “too late” 
and “not good enough.” It certainly was not lack 
of equipment that was responsible for the sudden 
turn of fortunes in Libya but inferior quality of 
the equipment supplied to our forces. 

A year previous the tanks, guns and planes that 
we used in that disastrous battle would have been 
sufficient to overwhelm the enemy against us. 
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The Financial Post’s 
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Platform For War 


1. Effective mobilization of all resources, ma- 
terials, productive capacity and manpower, 
without reservation, for an all-out war effort. 


+2. A national cabinet, representative of all loyal 
groups, and coualeting of Canada’s ablest 
brains. 
3. An inner war cabinet, free from departmental 
duties, to plan the nation’s war effort and to 
see that the plans are carried out. 


4. A non-political industrial executive fo organ- 
ize and direct procurement of war supply. 


5. Pay-as-we-go policy, to the very Umit con- 
sistent with an all-out war effort, to avert 
inflation. 


‘6. Elimination of wasteful spending by public 
bodies or private indibiduals. 


7. Ajnational programme to deal with postwar 
employment and relief problems. 


eee LAL ALAA AMAL 
By this spring, however, many of our weapons had 
become obsolete. 

The United Nations cannot afford a repetition 
of Libya. The next reverse might easily prove 
fatal. At frequent intervals Donald Nelson, U.S. 
czar of war production, is said to ask himself 
“What can we do today which in a year's time 
we should be sorry not to have done?” 

This is a question which those charged with 
weapon design in Canada and Great Britain might 
also ask themselves. In the past we have con- 
centrated too much on building weapons equal 
to those the Germans have used against us, ignor- 
ing the fact that these are current models in full 
production and already much more powerful ones 
are being designed to replace them. By the time 
we have our factories ready to turn out in volume, 
tanks and guns of equal quality, Nazi production 
lines are turning out something still better. If we 
are to beat Hitler without an appalling cost in 
blood and treasure, we must build weapons not 
just equal to his but more and better ones. 





Postwar Reserves Vital 

Surpluses in wartime should go into building up 
strong reserves for emergencies during the post- 
war readjustment period, K. A. Christie, President 
of. the Ontario Municipal Electric Association, 
told a Port Arthur audience last week. Mr. Christie 
was answering the criticism that the Ontario 
Hydro Electric Commission should distribute its 
war expanded earnings in general rate reductions. 
Said Mr. Christie: ‘ 

“In peacetime surpluses may be used for stabil-’ 
izing rates or for giving reductions, but in war- 
time, with war loads, the question of rate reduc- 
tions must be carefully weighed. If we err at all, 
let us err in the direction of building up strong 
reserves, so that when peace comes we will be in” 
a position to give favorable rates and services to 
our consumers.” 

This is fundamental common sense. While Mr. 
Christie was referring specifically to the publicly- 
owned Ontario “Hydro,” his advjce applies even 
more strongly to privately owned industry. 

Unlike government-owned organizations, which 
can and have dipped into the public treasury to 
meet deficits and new capital expenditures, the 
privately owned companies must depend solely 
on two sources for their capital, funds supplied by 
shareholders and undistributed earnings. 

If our industries are to continue 4s a major 
economic factor after the war, to continue to pro- 
vide and create jobs for our citizens, then strong 
financial reserves will be essential to weather the 
difficult post-war readjustment period. 

‘It is feared that this point did not receive the 


importance it deserves when the Dominion Gov- 


ernment framed its drastic wartime taxation 
policy. 


Wartime Prospecting 

The Dominion government has been sharply 
criticized on its attitude toward mineral prospecting 
in wartime. In some quarters it has been suggested 
that the authorities should adopt a more aggres- 
sive, clear cut policy on the problem of uncover- 
ing new sources of strategic metals. Ottawa is said 
to be so wrapped up in the question of civilian 
supply that prospecting for new finds has been 


Other People’s Views 








neglected. ‘There is something to be said on both , 
sides of this controversy. 


sary prospecting w 
\* hand, neither Canada nor any other of our partners 
in the present struggle can afford to waste time, 
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It is no secret that the United Nations are in seri- . 


ous need of certain metals either cut off entirely | 
or menaced by recent Axis conquests. If Canada 
could provide additional and quick sources of these 
then almost any encouragement toward the neces~ _ 


‘ould be justified, On the other 


money and labor in any wild goose chases. To be 


of effective use we must get’ any new materials 
quickly. 


Broadly speaking we are forced to fight with 
what we have on hand or can locate and utilize in 
a matter of months. This means that, in some sec- 
tions and for certain metals some wartime pros- 
pecting is not only justified but is essential while 
in other areas and for other lines it is not. The 
problem is not one that can be solved by general 
rules or snap judgments but calls for a realistic 
approach and thorough analysis. 


‘ 





Let’s Have Right Name 


Commenting on Henry J. Kaiser’s search for taw 
materials with which to build his 5,000 cargo 
planes, the current, issue of Time magazine notes 
that the Kaiser sponsorship of the Hansgirg pro- 
cess for making magnesium “proved a flop,” but 
that miracle-worker Kaiser is now starting pro- 
duction on a new magnesium plant “using the 
/etter, safer ferrosilicon process.” 

What it should have added, to keep the record 
both straight and complete, is that this “better, 
safer ferrosilicon process” was developed and per- 
fected in Canada by Dr. Lloyd M. Pidgeon, youth- 
ful, brilliant Canadian chemist. 

The Pidgeon process is being used by five big 
American organizations now rushing to comple- 
tion plants which will produce magnesium. at 
the rate of 50,000 tons a year. One of these plants 
is the Ford company magnesium development at 
River Rouge with a rated capacity of 60 tons a day. 

The first Canadian plant using the Pidgeon pro- 
cess turned out its first pound of magnesium last 
week and will be in full production within the next 
two months. It has a rated capacity of 10 tons a 
day and will probably better this by as much as 
50%. The plant is being operated by Dominion 
Magnesium Co, and is located at Haley’s Corners 
a few miles from Renfrew, Ontario. 

Let this be known as the Pidgeon process; at 
very least, the Canadian process. 





Break Down the Tax Returns 

Relations between management and sharehold- 
ers have improved, due in part to new company 
laws which make it obligatory to supply share- 
holders with specific information as to the manner 
in which their property is being operated. But 
even more information could be given the share- 
holder, especially about taxation. 

Before the war the amount which a corporation 
paid in taxes was important, but not nearly so 
important as now. Today, taxes are the biggest 
item of “costs” in the profit and loss account of a 
corporation. Business now pays more in taxes 
than it has left as net profits. 

The shareholder has a-vital interest in the 

amount of taxés which his company is paying. He 
is also interested in knowing to which government 
payments are made. The present practice of lump- 
ing tax payments under “Tax Provision” or “In- 
come and Excéss Profits Taxes,” leaves too much 
to the imagination. 
More detailed information should be supplied; 
not only to fill a gap which now exists in the in- 
formation given te shareholders in annual reports, 
but also in the interest of the corporation’s public 
relations. eee ' 

It is good business for a company to let the 
public know just how much it contributes to each 
taxing body and the basis upon which the tax is 
paid. The utility companies have gone part way 
in giving such information, but .all companies 
should make a comrlete disclosure of their tax 
bill. It would enable the public and shareholders 
to have a better idea of the contribution of busi- 
ness to war and the national economy. 
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Editorial ef the Week 
That Odious Wheat Agreement 


The Canadian Countryman 


According to the latest news letter 
published by the Searle Grain Company 
of Winnipeg an agreement has been 
reached between the United States, Can- 
ada, Argentina and Australia, the four 
largest wheat exporting countries, and 
Great Britain, the largest wheat buying 
nation of the world, for the setting up 
of an International Committee to con- 
trol the world production, export and 
distribution of wheat, during the war, 
during the so-called reconstruction 
period immediately after the war, and 
during the postwar years after that. 

To all sane-thinking people who per- 
eeive the danger of our losing after the 
war the very things we are fighting the 
war to retain and secure—that is, briefly, 
our liberty and freedom, plus a fair 
standard of living for all—this agree- 
ment is odious and abominable. It is 
the easy way to solve the wheat prob- 
lem, but it is not sound. It is not in 
accord with true democratic principles 
and it is another step toward acarcity 
and a lower standard of living. 


spect for their existing obligations, to 
further the enjoyment by all States, 
great or small, victor or vanquished, of 
access, on equal terms, to the trade and 
to the raw materials of the world 
which are needed for their economic 
prosperity,” 


The wheat agreement handicaps trade 
by quotas and production control and 
these things are far worse and more 
objectionable than tariffs. It is one 


more step toward scarcity economics. 
- 7” w 


As Others See Us... 


Should Parliament Adjourn 

_, Ft. William Times Journal 

In The Financial Post there is a sym- 
posium of views from representative 
Canadians on the question: “Should par- 
liament adjourn for six months as plan- 
ned or sit more often in this emergency?” 
It is obvious that many Canadians feel 
that too much time is wasted in parlia- 
ment in lengthy speeches in connection 
with matters that, however, important 
they might be in normal times, are now 
relatively insignificant. 

Judging from the endless and to a large 
extent futile discussions of the recent 
session such a condition seems impossible 


been conducting extensive excavations, 
and with interesting results.-They are 
being published weekly under the 
pointed headline; “It's Your Money.” 

The items of extravagance revealed 
there are not large in themselves in a 
total budget off about four billion dol-~ 
lars, but together they should add up to 
formidable sums. 

We trust The Financial Post will con- 
tinue its investigations where the Oppo- 
sition in Parliament failed. There is no 
chance of decreasing our total expendi- 
ties, for war expenses continue to in- 
crease, but at least we can insist that. 
every possible dollar shall go into the 
war, not into needless luxuries. 

a a e 


Manpower Confusion 
London Free Press 

The Financial Post in emphasizing the 
need of centralization of control of the 
manpower of Canada points out that no 
less than six departments of the govern- 
ment are competing for “our dwindling 
manpower,” In addition to the Labor 
Department, there are the three Defense 
Departments, the Department of Muni- 
tions and Supplies, and the War Seryices 
Department. ' 
































There can be no objection to control 
and regimentation during war. That is 
what people want and expect, and it 
is obvious that these things must apply 
te wheat as to other-things. During the 
reconstruction period after the war, 
when there will be both political and 

, economic chaos in Europe ahd Asia, it 
will, be necessary to deal with the mar- 
keting and distribution of wheat by 
methods that would not be. desirable 
under normal conditions. But that is no 
excuse for continuing control, regiment- 
ation and dictatorship when peace is 
finally esta’ and that is what is 
proposed in the nt. 

The agreement is contrary to the spirit 
of the Atlanti¢ Charter, signed on Aug- 
ust 12, 1941, by President Roosevelt and 
Mr.’Churchill. Here is clause four of this 
document: 


“They will endeavor, with due re- 


of realization. As things are perhaps the 
cabinet-in-council can deal more effec- 
tively with matters of moment while the 
House is in recess. 


Where the Mone 
The Vancouver 
Members of Pafliament spent a good 
deal of time recently urging economy in 
general while often demandng more ex- 
‘penditures in particular. 
again Mr, Ilsley demanded that they 
show him where he could cut down his 
ordinary. running expenses and thus 
leave more money over for the war, but 
he got no answer, except Mr. Hanson's 
ee piyeogt a some of the 
age boys e House of C 
But The Financial ‘Post ae. Toasts ees tos 
was not content to leave the question 
there. Where the politicians failed to. 
dig into our expenditures, The Post has 


Fata 


Again and 


It is no wonder that there is confusion 
and overlapping tm the manpower situa- 
“tion in Canada, ‘he government has 
done many things well; the Empire 
Scheme +has been a great 
achievement; Canada’s war production 
is something of which we can be proud. 
But the manpower problem has never 
been faced since the first, largely due ‘to 
the determination of the government to 
have no conscription. How Many mil- 
lions of dollars it has cost Canada be- 


of selective service for the army. and for 
production it is hard to say, but it would 
be startling to say the least. Now that a 
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The Mail-box 


The Right Spirit 
Editor, The Financial Post: 


Last week’s news despatches report 
that Hon. Gerald Lascelles, nephew of 
the King, has been working long hours 
in a British munitions factory since last 
April under an assumed name, until he 
is old enough to enter the army, This 
is of special interest in connection with 
your recent questionnaire, “Should Can- 
adian universities be closed at the pres- 
ent time.” 

It appears to me that this total war 
will be won by the lads who have the 
outlook and spirit of Gerald Lascelles 
who is working at munitions pending 
the time when he will be eighteen and 
can get into the Army. 


It is among people of this calibre 
that we should look ‘for our leaders after 
the war and not amongst those who 
continue their education for purely self- 
ish reasons while their contemporaries 
are in the fighting forces or on other 
war work. I think there have been too 
many people in high positions, since the 
last war, who were able by one strata- 
gem and another to avoid active service. 


E. JAMES BENNETT. 
Toronto. . 


Wasted Manpower 
Editor, The Financial Post: 


Your. tecent: question of the week is 
‘based on the premise “In view of our 
manpower crisis.” 

Is the manpower crisis real or is it 
merely artificial and due solely to in- 
effective and even unorganized distri- 
bution? 


If you “put some of your specialists 
to work you would find a large army of 
men physically fit for the armed forces 
or arms and munitions plants or for 
other essentlal industry, engaged « 
erating small land holdings, inco y 
designated in census returns as farms— 
but which are actually the poorest and 
most mesgre kind of subsistence 

; ' 
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Post-Seri 


McNaughton’s Successor 

™ \a big stone building at Ottawa, 
behind the cfésed doors of laboratories 
never seen by the public, some of our 
ablest scientists are working night and 
day to concoct 
bad medicine for 
Hitler. 

They wear no 
uniforms, and 
may not even 
speak of what 
they do, but, as 
surely as the sol- 
diers who will 
eventually storm 
Europe, they are 
contributing to 
ultimate victory. 
One of them dis- 
covered a cheap 
and efficient way 
to recover magne- 
sium—magnesium 
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MR. MAGKENZIE 
for war prpduction. To them will go a 


share of the credit when we get our 
synthetic rubber programme going. 
They have made it possible to produce 
optical glass in Canada, have done a 
tremendous amount of research on anti- 
aircraft weapons, have been active in 
other fields which cannot be mentioned. 
Their experiments are reflected in the 
operations of some of our most impor- 
tant war plants and in many of the de- 
velopments described in the monthly 
geport of war production in this edition 
of The Financial Post. 

At the head of this army, of scientists 
is Chalmers Jack Mackenzie, a brisk, 
bright-eyed man who is one of Canada’s 
outstanding engineers. He became acting 
president of the National Research Coun- 
cil when Lieut.General A. G. L. Me- 
Naughton, president, took command of 
the First Division. On leave of absence 
from the University of Saskatchewan, 
Mackenzie has filled his wartime post 
in a way that has brought him tribute 
from research men not only of his own 
country, but of the United States and 
Great Britain. 


Apart from supervising the work done 


by his own staff, hethas kept tabs on 
what has been done in other labora- 
tories, offering encouragement and sug- 
gestions. His suggestions are always 
practical. His“encouragement has been 
warm enough to lead on to successful 
conclusions several experiments that 
seemed to have bumped headfirst into. 
a solid stone wall. 

Dapper, erudite, fond of literature, he 
might have made a great diplomat had 


Practically all production is: consumed 
by the family with no appreciable sur- 
plus for sale anywhere, 

In many thousands of cases public -as- 
sistance is required to keep such fami- 
lies living at all. While direct relief is 
not uncommon, in many more cases the 
extra assistance is provided through 
municipal and government road work, 
local charity and labor. 

All across Canada from the Maritimes 
to British Columbia you find these 
marginal farm holdings where a few 
scrub cows are kept, and where the few 
acres under cultivation produce a few 
potatoes and vegetables, and a little 
grain for home use and where there is 
no surplus production beyond family 
needs, of any consequence. 

In many cases living and social condi- 
tions are deplorable and constitute a 
real festering sore in our body politica 
_Any careful review of. this situation 
will reveal that in these areas there are 
at least 300,000 to 350,000 men from 18 
to 45 years of age who are making no 
real contribution to National Welfare at 
this time and who could and should ‘be 
used in some of the many fields where 
manpower is urgently needed. 


John Barnett. 
Toronto. 


Step Melf .. * 


An audience iny occupied Denmark was 


. 


viewing a Nazi newsreel. U the ap- 
pearance of Hitler getting int\a plane, 
a voice rang out from the kened 


house, “Remember me to Hess!” 


Instantly the lights went up, and the 
Gestapo searched for the guilty one. Fail- 
ing, they order 
the people to get their money back at the 
door. Silently the audience filed out, not 
one stopping at the box-office for his re- 


the show closed, told — 








A RUDE AWAKENING 


p is. 
he not preferred engineering. That is 
evident from the*tact with which he 
handles scientists, who are likely to be 
even more temperamental than miusi- 
cians, and whose nerves are often fray- 
ed by long, intense studies. 

Dean Mackenzie—as he is usually 
called—was born in 1888 ina big com- 
fortable house at St. Stephen, N.B., a 
town which lies on the St. Croix River, 
just across. from Calais, Me. He is thus, 
by birth, nearly as much an American 


7/ as a Canadian, for nowhere along the 


international boundary line do the 
people of the two countries live closer 
together. During the war of 1812, the 
two towns decided to ignore the scrap. 
The people of St. Stephen, supplied with 
gunpowder by the British government, 


loaned it to the people of Calais to cele- -countants of On- 


brate July 4. Calais’ water supply is. 
piped across from St. Stephen, Calais 
people have their babies in the St. 
Stephen Hospital, fire departments of 
both towns answer Calls on both sides” 
of the border, and the two towns have 
one Rotary club, one golf club, one 
electric plant. 

After graduating from-Dalhousie Uni- 
versity at Halifax, alma mater of three 
present cabinet ministers, Ilsley, Ralston 
and Macdonald, Mackenzie went West to 
practise engineering in Saskatchewan. 
In 1914, he enrolled at Harvard for a 
two-year postgraduate course, which he, 
finished in one year. He enlisted in the 
Canadian army after that, serving until 
the end of the war. : 

Then he went West again, to take 
charge of the engineering school at the 
University of Saskatchewan, He made 
this‘one of the finest schools of, its kind 
in Canada. In 1941 his fellow engineers 
elected him president of the Engineer- 
ing Institute of Canada. He was a mem- 
ber of the National Research Council for 
four years before being chosen as acting 
president. Among other things, he heads 
a committee administering a million-dol- 
lar fund for scientific and technical re- 
search on war projects. 

“Research,” he once said, “provides the 
capital for industrial progress, and any 
country which is not constantly adding 
to that capital by new inventions and 
developments is living on its reserves.” 


Housekeeper for Half a Million 

The immense job of provisioning Can- 
ada’s army falls*on the broad shoulders 
of Major-General J, V. Young. A short 


time ago he suc- é 


ceeded Victor 
Sifton as Master- 
General of Ord- 
nance. He is in 
charge of all sup- 
plies and storage, 
responsible for 
repairs and main- 
tenance for the 
army. Unless 
ordnance is func- 
tioning smoothly, 
equipment and 
supplies are cer- 
tain to be lacking 
in. critical mo- 
ments, training 
may be hampered 
Aor months and fighting ability of the 
whole army seriously lessened.’ 

Gen. Young is 50 years of age. He was 
born in Hamilton, Ont., and educated at 
Upper Canada College, Royal Military 
College and the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology where he specialized in 
‘mechanical engineering. In the last war 
he served with the llth battery, Cana- 
dian Field Artillery, ending the war as a 
lieutenant: Two of his five children are 
now serving with the Canadian army 
overseas. 

Gen. Young first joined the ordnance 
department in Jan., 1941, and was pro- 
moted to the position of deputy M.G.O, 





GEN. YOUNG 


. about midsummer last year. Part of his 


duties as M.G.O. is to act as chairman 
of the Army Technical Development 
Board, the group charged with develop- 
ing the specialized weapons and equip- 
ment which the army wants. This-board, 
* formed as the result of a suggestion by 
Lieut.-Gen, McNaughton at the time of 
his last ‘visit to Canada, out from 
the army what is needed. It then goes 
about the job of supplying these needs 
which may range from a new type of 
gun to a-better design of personal equip- 
nt for the soldier. In supplying these 

ds, ordnance makes free use of re- 
search and development facilities wher- 
ever they exist in Canada but does not 
ordinarily do the research itself. Exten- 


_ sive use is made of the facilities of the 
National Research Council, of various 
Cc : ties and of the re- 


ft | ts of industry in some 
cases. All this work centres in the office 


“Why our money back?" they told the of the M.G.O. 


gasping 


+4 eek a 
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Gestapos, “We enjoyed the 


Stee Biel 


Cartoon by Grassick, 
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Cotton Co. ‘This is ari old family busi. 
ness, established by Gen’ Young's father 
about 1880. It was incorporated on his 
father’s death a number of years ago 
and in the late 1920's public financing 
was carried out. Another brother, A. V, 
Young, is president and general man. 
ager of the company. 


_. Heads Accountants 

A typical member of the profession, 
hard-working and serious, has been 
elected president of the Dominion Asso. 
ciation of Chartered Accountants. He is 
Kris A. Mapp, 
F.C.A., past-presi- 
dent of Institute 
of Chartered Ac- 


tario. At the 40th 
annual meeting of 
the Dominion 
body in Calgary 
last week he was 
elected head of 
the organization. 

Mr. Mapp- was 
born in India 
where his parents 
Were missionaries. 
When quite young 
he came to Can- 
ada and in the 
first Great War he served with the Royal 
Air Force. His business life has cen- 
tred around Torortto. He is a member 
of the Board of Trade for that city and 
for several years was chairman of the 
board's taxation committee. 

Mr. Mapp has always been an active 
supporter of the Chartered Accountants 
Association. Me was first chairman of 
the committee op education and exam- 
ination which: was instrumental in 
bringing about a uniform standard of 
education for chartered . accountants 
throughout Canada. In 1941, as vice- 
president for the Dominion association, 
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he was appointed chairman’ of the war & 


purposes committee. His principal re- 
creation is golf. 


Sayings of the Week 


“Nobody ever fought his best merely 
to preserve the status quo.”—James B, 
Reston in his book “Prelude to Victory.” 

_ * * 


“There is a ceiling on prices; there is 
no ceiling on effort. We are-not going 
to stop short of our utmost.”—Brooke 
Claxton, M,P. 

> ¢ 8 

“The women are-learning three times 
as fast as any men I havé ever trained.” 
— Captain Maz Barron, U. S. Army 
Officer commenting on the W. A. A. C. 

es * - 


“We shall emerge from this war with 
new skills, with new strength, with @ 
new unity—may I say, in all reverence, 
with a new national soul.” — Donald 
Nelson. * 


“We are setting ourselves to build @ 
world where jittle children everywhere 
can sing themselves to sleep.”—Dr. Paul 
Calvin Payne, General Sec’y, Presby- 
terian Board of Christian Education. 

s “« s 

“The Chinese write the word crisis 
with two characters, one of which means 
‘danger’ and the other ‘opportunity’ 
*That’s worth remembering.”—Milo Per- 
kins, executive director, Board 
Economic Warfare, U.S. 

s *« s 


“The single party is the very essen? 
of totalitarianism. The closer we get 

~ a single party, the nearér we are to 
total state. We have a substantial in- 
stallment of it in Canada today.”—J. ™. 


Maedonnell, president, National Trust 
Co. 
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Beef, Pork and Lamb Scarce — Canadians Will Eat More Fish and Pou try 


j Z 
By B. T. HUSTON meats would reteive similar | eight months, not only of packing | to hold the British market after; Australia, It is from that country 
Eaitor "athe Canadian Grocer | treatment, but the W.P.T.B. had | companies, but practically all te-| the war we must supply the | too, that we used to get a lot of 
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ie Pri no such thought in mind. As a|tailers, At times many of the/| bacon the people there want. Ex-/| fats for soap manufacture. Every-| , Browning .30 calibre tank ma-|. ‘dual in investment matters constitute an 

pfforts of the blair: : aus result it has had many headaches | latter. were entirely out of stock | perts agree there certainly hasn't | one is familiar with the transpor- ~ a being produced im of 
de Board to contro ' anada. ‘ important feature of our investment ser- 
gnd Tra ‘duce have been com- | Over shortages of supplies for the | and were considering closing | been any deterioration in quality | tation problem from: our sister 50,000 harvesters are needed for sf ; 
pee only by the narrow | Canadian people, as well as over | their stores for a time. _——_'| of any of our’ livestock since ceil- | dominion. the crope in western Canad vice, This Yervice is available without 


plicat yhich retailers oper- | trying to meet the viewpoints of 
ar a seasonal character | the producer, the packer,‘the re- 
ate, but oY ucts. A further diffi-| tailer, the consumerg and even 
oe that ceilings which | members of the cabinet and of 
culty the wholesalers. and re- parliament. Differences: of opin- 
apply Oe not apply to the | ion on export tratle between the 
failers do federal Department of Agricul- 
farmers. ts are a case in point. ture and.the board were quite 
ea ; : 
Fresh zm them especially on apparent. Finally Wartime Food 
Ceilings : ve had a checkered Corp. Ltd. (a government-owned 
— hav 
beef ae gince last Dec. 1 when company) had to buy up beef 
career ever § ‘oes became the | 0¢stined for the export market 
the base . press where higher prices were obtain- 
rder of the aay. able. 
; Fresh fruits, and vegetables and > tiie 
h fish were quickly removed Beef Shortages 
re ceiling after Dec. 1 because Beef shortages, due to heavy 
ae ir seasonal nature, and the| shipments across the border and a 
: aah rapid price fluctua-| strong demand from the Depart- 
dy d on supply and de-|ment of Munitions and Supply, 
ae There were many in the have adversely affected sales and 
oid field who were certain fresh‘ profits over the past seven or 


e. ie 


sun. & The Week in Business 


Young’s father 


During the winter and eaily|ings began—if anything it’s jthe Lots of Lard! — 
spring months, wholesale and re- | opposite. : 
tail meat dealers were not only Quality Still High _ Incidentally, the lard and short- 
up against this dearth of supply . ening picture has changed con- 
but were supposed to absorb the} Not lack of quality, but rather siderably from a year ago. In 
“squeeze” caused by producers’ of quantity, has been and is| middle of 1941 large supplies of. 
prices of stall-fed cattle being | affecting sales. This has been re-| lard were taken off the Canadian 
above their base period prices on | 8Ponsible for beef being sold be-| market for Britain whereas this 
grass fed, ‘ ; fore it had been hung sufficiently | year there is little or no export at 

One 'W.P.T.B. Order said that| long. all and heavy stocks are in ware- 
each wholesaler (packer) had to| As far as future supplies are| houses and available for con- 
sell each individual buyer at the} concerned it's almost a certainty | sumption. On the other hand the 
same price as he sold him be-| we'll be still shorter on pork] Shortening situation is worse. due 
tween Sept. 15. and Oct. 11 last| products with the exception of| to the Japanese cutting off sources 
year without any corresponding | lard and sausage. Canadian farm- | Of supply of vegetable oils in the 
arrangement as far as cattle pro-| ers have got to produce still more | Far East. This situation was re- 
ducers were concerned. This| hogs if the 700 million Ib. ‘are flected in a recent W.P.T.B. order : 
meant different prices to different | going to reach the Mother Coun-| curtailing use of these oils to 56% é maa pode pok ~ 
retailers and it seemed only| try. It will be a struggle as farm- |f those in a like period last year. ; i Go 
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Strong Co,, Ltd., Montfeal. ine, Mulldieg. Tamnitton, species | AS ft Bearings 
natural that dealers who had paid} ers are encouraged to raise more| Before the war vegetable short-| Directors: P. B. Bourget, manager, | in charge of regional offices of the Sees E 
the highest prices in that period | sheep and beef cattle as well. Be- | ening was selling at a cent or two 


Singer Manufatturing Co,, Thurso, | Priorities Officer opened in Mont-| 1 neg Pooled 
—as well as the Department of|cause of this hog. shortage,|@ Pound less than lard, whereas 


ee: . 8. wok president, Eagle real and Hamilton. 

\ i today i aneSer CO: ING, Monreal, Be ts a day for ev rson in ; 

Munitions and Supply which was|healtny Canadian appetites are| today it runs five or six cents | Golding, Fredericton; H. J. Flem- aoe Stet te borrowed in this} To pool Canada’s resources of 
paying more on contract at the| bound to switch still more to beef higher in retail stores. It’s now a| ming, vice-president, Flemming &} fiscal year to meet wartime bearings for aircra ne co speed wp 
time — would be favored with| and other meats so that produc-| Combination, product due to expenditures. ; procures ees e 
supplies. tion won’t be able to keep more | Necessary use of part fats in its Bear 


National registration of women to 
be carried Out by age groups. First 
of the registrations, to cover the 
ages between 20 and 24, will be 
taken during the week starting 


t. 14. 

Vee Log Supply Ltd, a new 
Crown company, with head offices 
in Montreal, has been created to as- 
sure adequate supplies of veneer 
and plywood for aircraft production 
in the U. K. and Canada and will 
purchase, inspect and ship all hard- 
wood veneer logs produced in east- 
ern Canada, 

President and managing director 
8. J. Staniforth, formerly Assistant 
Timber Controller in charge of 
hardwoods and logs, and~president, 
ve Lumber Co., Ltd., Mont- 
rea . "i 


obligation at any of our offices. 


AE AMESECO. 


Limi?r 
Business Established /889 


TORONTO | 
Montreal Winnipeg Vancouver Victoria NewVork Londen,ng, 










































































































































































































Harding, president, Quebec ‘Hard- 
woods Ltd., Montreal. 





Gibson Ltd; Juniper,- N.B.; J. W. 
ings Ltd., a ndn-profit organization, 













ora idence continues to accumulate that Canada’s industrial ma- A “black market” in beef began than a nose ahead of consumption, | manufacture. Judge T. H. Barton, députy ad-| Porte Rico Power ase ary has been formed in Toronto. ; 
a ‘en a je pushing along at just about the peak of its capacity.’ One| to develop following this ruling. | if it does that. ‘ It’s evident that Canadiané this as Bead ea peels “s0- Pratap nse gles cre — . eee skten "beccee aoeh - ig “puke 
ublic financing “HH adication is employment indices which are now showing less than The board evidently took cogniz-| Canada has never produced| winter are going to be still more| {> Hon. J. D. Hyndman. which permitted expropriation of| patriotic gesture,” Ralph P. Bell, 
brother, A. V, seasonal expansion, reflecting the fact that for the over-all industrial | ance, for shortly it announced the| sufficient lamb for home con-| familiar with the taste of poultry|, Ration Book No. 1 to’ be dis- | the properties pf its subsidiary by | Director-General of Aircraft _ 
Oe ee picture the usual margin of employables is greatly depleted. With | organization of the new corpora-| sumption — our supplies having| and fish, providing sufficient of | tributed through the post offices|the United States Government in | duction, stated that the company 


this condition of “full employment” seasonal increases of normal pro- 
rtions do not occur. 
ntants ,” Significant is the fact that new war contracts placed in the first 
the profession, five months of 1942 were valued at $434.5 millions or $53 millions less 
ous, has been than for the same period last year. . 


nee ak Cigarette consumption continues to climb with 
July total of 843 millions comparing with 772 millions 

in June. The first seven months’ total of 5,479 mil- 

lions is up 19.6% over the same period a year ago. 


Life insurance sales in July at $44.8 millions were 


almost $12 millions higher than the previous month, 









July, 1942. The amount fixed asj undertaken one of the most diffi- 
compensation for the property also ‘cult procurement problems in the 
is being appealed. current programme. 


tion. About the same time beef| been augmented in the past by|the latter can be secured from 


was termed a “seasonal” product] fairly substantial imports from| submarine infested waters. 
and now will go up in price when ~ 


cattle are stall-fed and down 
when on the grass, ‘ 

This no doubt means & will cost 
the country a substantial subsidy 
to keep sufficient cattle off the 
export markets for home con- 
sumption., 


Cutting Frills 


There is not much leeway for 
cutting out frills in the sale of 


commencing Aug. \24. 
W. D. Lachapelle, Ciba Building, 
Montreal and A, W. Rymal, Term- 








At $283.6 millions the total for the first seven months 
of 1942 was 22.6% higher than last year. 


Railway operations continue to hold at a-high| fresh meats. Sanitary conditions 

level, Carloadings during the past week were almost |™ust prevail from the time a 

the same as a year ago, with the cumulative total-this steer enters the abattoir until it’s 

year up 8.5%. C.N.R. gross revenues so far this year | Teady for the pan. Adequate re- 

are up 22.8%, C.P.R. gross up 18.8%, C.N.R. net reve- oa ; - aaa : ee 

23.6%. e e ; s 

nues for the first seven months are up perlalable- wevduiot ama alias 

better by being hung a couple of 
Fee weeks, almost daily deliveries are 
required. In the United States 
boned beef is now being shipped 





Automobile financing has been hard hit by the 
war. In the first seven months of 1942 used car 
financing dropped 66.6% from last year while new 
car financing declined 79%. 
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d with the Royal 


s life has cens i 
: . Meara on contract to several camps of 
ie is a member a ae. ee eho tease . 
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Algoma Central Termizals bonds 
outstanding have been reduced by 
$81,000 since the beginning of 1942, 
The Financial Post is told. This 
would leave about $2.4 millions of 
these bonds outstanding with the 
reasonable prospect that further re- 
demptions may be made from 1942 
earnings. Gross traffic earnings of 
Algoma Central & Hudson Bay Rail- 
way Co., lessor of the Algoma Cen- 
tral Terminal, totalled $1.1 million 
this year compared with $812,507 for 
the corresponding period of 1941. 
_April traffic earnings were $398,042 
‘against $280,543 a year ago. 


Assoc ration 


Increasing use of bicycles by 
civilians in Canada and the United 
States is receiving attention from 
insurance companies which see in 
it a field for increased business. 

Interest is stimulated by pros- 
pects that gasoline and tire re- 
strictions will see many cars laid 
up for the duration of the war in 
the next few months with theyvol- 
ume of automobile insurance de- 
clining accordingly. 

Cost of bike insurance for theft, 
etc. is around $5, public lia- 
bility extra. 

It is realized the premium on an 
individual bicycle is small and 
that it will take five or six of 
them to equal the premium of one 
automobile policy. But it is felt 
that as the use of bicycles grows, 
the aggregate amount of business 
available will be substantial while 
it also draws attention to other 
kinds of insurance such as personal 
accident, etc. 

Some companies are already is- 
suing bicycle coverage contracts. 
Others are still studying the prob- 
lem. 

Use of bicyeles is growing, not 
only among men and women rid- 
ing to work at office and factory 
but as a method of delivery by re- 


One insures the owner against 
loss through fire, theft or damage 
to ees — by lightning, wind- 


The other against liability for 
injury to other ‘people or other 
people's property. 

Some companies, it is. under- 
stood, are selling complete protec- 
tion just as in the case of an auto- 
mobile. This gives indemnity 
against loss by fire, theft, collision, 
and damage in transport, property 
damage done by the cyclist and 
public liability. 

Other companies feel that while 
full coverage may ultimately be 
necessary, the urgent need is pro- 
tection against fire and theft. 
Theft protection is written in most 
cases against theft of the whole 
bicycle, not theft of the bell or 
part of the equipment. 

Most. bicycle policies are writ- 
ten on an ordinary general prop- 
erty floater form. But holders of 
ordinary personal property floater 
policies do not have bicycles cov- 
ered by it without specific cov- 
erage and payment of an addi- 
tional premium, 


One company that has done con- 
siderable business of this kind re- 
quires the applicant for insurance 
to sign a form giving essential in- 
formation such as the name of the 
bicycle and the maker, serial num- 
ber, when and where bought, cost 
price, name, occupation and ad- 
dress of the owner, the purpose 
for which the bicycle is to be used 
and other such details. 

This company’s policy protects 
against loss by fire, theft, light- 
ning and windstorm and damage 
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T Bike Insurance Need i is Seen 


Companies Study Forms and Types of Cover oe 


sustained in transport, The ordin- | 4)" 
market for this kind of policy is 


said to be more active in Western 
Canada than in the east. A num- 
ber of bicycle clubs in the west 


‘apply for insurance for the bi- 


cycles of their members under a 
club or fleet policy. This enables 
the company to write a lower rate 
than when each bicycle is writ- 
ten separately. 
War Clause Inserled_ - 

All policies, it is understood, 
contain ‘a war clause which frees 
the insurer of liability for damage 
due to enemy action or war con- 
ditions, The company cannot be 
held liable for damage due to tire 
blowouts. Insurance of the bi- 
cycles against fire, theft, wind- 
storm lightning and damage 
caused by collision or by overturn- 
ing of a vehicle in which it was be- 
ing transported, etc, costs around 
$5 with public liability and prop- 
erty damage costs extra % mod- 
erate rates. 


Public liability and omens arches 


damage are sold with the same 


limits as automobile insurance, it |’ 


is understood, namely $1,000 prop- 
erty damage and $5,000 liability 
for injury to one person and $10,- 
000 for any one accident. 

Some companies while admit- 
ting their interest in bicycle insur- 
ance are waiting until the prob- 
able number of bicycles in use 
and the possible loss ratio can be 
estimated more closely. 


Banks’ Foreign Deposits Up 


War Affects Business of Branches Outside Canada 


Although the bulk of the business 
of the Canadian chartered banks is 
done in Canada, a substantial vol- 
ume takes place abroad as well. 
Some idea of this may be had from 
the figures at the end of June 
which show total foreign deposits 
to be over $506 millions with cur- 
rent loans on the same date of $133 
millions and call loans of $54.2 mil- 
lions, These compare with total de- 


4A posits of almost $3.2 billions, total 


current loans of $1.2 billions and 
total call loans of $82.3 millions. 
Since the outbreak of war bank 
business has been subject, to con- 
siderable dislocation abroad as well 
as at home. Export and import re- 
strictions, foreign exchange con- 
trol regulations and priorities have 
affected imports and exports be- 
tween Canada and the various coun- 
tries where the Canadian banks do 
business. But on the whole the situ- 
ation has been fairly satisfactory 
and, as indicated in the table below, 
deposits have shown some increase 


Consolidated Balance Sheet of 


CANADA PACKERS LIMITED 


(Incorporated under the Dominion Companies Act) 


AND ITS SUBSIDIARIES 
As at 26th March, 1942 


27,114.31 
10,279,449.34 


on hand, on consignment and in transit—as 
determined and certified by the management 
and valued at the lower of cost or market 


less reserves 


Life Insurance (cash surrender value) 
Investment in Bonds and Shares at book value: 


Dominion of Canada. War Loan 
Bonds due ist March, 1948 
(market value $1,990,000) 

' Less bank advances secured by 
these Bonds 


Other Bonds and Shares (market 
value $198,500) 


Prepaid expenses ..... 


Balances receivable from employees for War 
their beh 


Loan on 


16,339,295.90 
449,199.40 


121,634.49 
452,575.91 


Sundry advances, mortgages, deposits, balances 
receivable, and advances to employees for 


expenses, etc. 


Investments in and Advances to Subsidiary Com- 


panies, less Reserve: 
Investments 
Advances 


Fixed Assets—Land, Buildings, Leasehold, Plant 


and Equipment 


Fixed assets which have been appraised are 
shown at their depreciated appraisal 
values, and other fixed asscts are shown 


at not exceeding 


cost— 
The appraisals were made by— 


Deminion ae Coapeny Limitea— / 


3ist 


Canadian Appraisal Company Limited— 
3ist March, 1919, October, 1919, and 


30th September, 1922. 


American Appraisal Company — ist 


October, 1919. 


BoeOwill foc ccccocisccsce oeccccevscoscocceses 


LIABILITIES 


Borrow 
99.5: 


SPOTTED O REE H Ee 


Collateral Trust Debentures— 


SR Bankers and Others (secured 


cneveseccees 14,167,782. 
Accounts Payable and Accrued Charges . rs 


~~: oe Income, Sales, Municipal’ a and other 


2,779,537. 


00 
$20,216,716.93 


Authorized 6,000,000 whereof outstanding: 


2%% Debentures due 2nd Janu- 


2% % 


Reserve for Depreciation 
Surplus on Appraisals 
Capital—Authorized and Issued: 


200,000 Common Shares of no par value 


Earned Surplus Account 


11,011,719.72 


$51,379 007.83 


Consolidated Earned Surplus Account 


Balance at credit 27th March, 1941 
Net profit for the year 


seeeeeccoencsneseccees $ 8,761,970,35 
Fe eeererereeesosesee 1611,464.91 


Dividends paid or payable for the VOAr cccccccscccesseceseesecs ™ 200,000.00 
Balance at credit 26th March, 1942 Seen eeoenseesersooseeores $ 9,573,435.26 


during the past year as have eall 
loans while current loans are down 
slightly. 

Five of the Canadian chartered 
banks, the Montreal, Royal, Com- 
merce, Nova Scotia and Dominion 
have branches abroad. Outside 
branches are located in the United 
Kingdom, France, the United States; 
Cuba, the British West Indies and 
Central and South America. 

Branches Outside Canada 

The number of branches outside 
Canada and Newfoundland on July 
31, according to the Bank Directory 
of Canada, was 107 compared with 
31 in Newfoundland and 3,254 in 
Canada. 

These branches in other countries 
have accompanied the growth of 
Canada’s business and financial re- 
lations abroad, The Bank Act places 


no restrictions on the opening of | APr 


branches abroad and action in that 
regard is limited only by the policy 


of the bank itself and of the coun- | Sept 
try in which it is desired to do busi- | Oct 


ness, Conditions in the different 
countries vary considerably. Some, 
like Great Britain, have allowed 
free banking privileges to all com- 
ers. In other couatries, there has 
been a tendency to discourage the 
spread of outside banking institu- 
tions. 

In many of the areas bank busi- 


ness is considerably affected by | Oct 


seasonal conditions. 
For instance, the movement of-the 


coffee crop. in Brazil or the sugar 


crop in the West Indies normally is 

accompanied by an’ increase in 

loans and general business activity. 

In this way the situation is normal- 

ly somewhat similar to that in Can- 

ada when the wheat crop is moving. 
Trade Limitations 


Under war conditions, foreign 


business is subject to certain limi- 
tations, Lack of shipping and trade 
regulations, for instance, are pre- 
venting many exporters making 
shipments to Canada in the usual 
volume. War has cut off some mar- 
kets entirely with domestic trade 
being affected by the reduced vol- 
ume of exports. 

Considerable emphasis in both 
banking and business circles is 
placed on the prospect of more 
active business between Canada and 
the British West Indies and Latin 
America after the war and it is felt 
there will be considerable expan- 
sion in Canadian trade and Cana- 


Tan. cecccccccsceces 
*e @eeeecegeeeses 
AT. seocccesuseose 


own. 


© Sececesececeee 
May ccodecccvedece 
TUNES sccccccccceses 
July coccccccccccce 
Aug. eeccevessseses 
@ eeveeseccceses 
ovceeseceessose 


Nov. 


Current Loans Outside 
Millions of Dolla 
seeeeeteecaeeeecs 137.7 
Feb. 140.3 
Mar, cccccccccecoee 141.1 
ed eoceeseececces he 
Y covsvescscccess * 
133.8 


BSSeees 


as 
3S 
eh > 
Nr ONS 


geeneeetases 
s 


Jan. 


ge"? 


June eeceeceseoeoese 
TULY cccceccecccces 
AUB. coccccceoscccs 
Sep’ eeeseccccseses 


Nov. 


Call Loans Outside Canada 

Millions of Dollars 
Jan. @eeeeweceecereee 
* secvetsesscres 
Mar. secceccocesece 
PT. seseccesecescs 
AY ceocccesecesese 
TUNE secccvecsceces 
July eeecceecccosece 
AUB. coceccocccccce 
eeeeeseeceseese 
Oct. eeeeccoeceocesse 
NOV. cccccescescces 
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Denwwunosounnes 
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OswH-a2wISOAIS eee 


Company Reports 


Sutton-Horsley 


Sutton-Horsely Co., makers of 
electrical apparatus and specialities 
at Toronto, reports net profits for 
1941 equivalent to six cents a share 
on its 142,105 common shares out- 
standing. The previous year, a period 
of organization and preliminary 
operations to a considerable extent 
for the company, showed a small 
loss. 

The company reports unfilled 
orders of more than $3 millions and 
an annual production rate of $2 mil- 
lions. Workers now number 600 
compared with about 200 a year 


ago. 

An interim dividend of five cents 
a share was paid to shareholders of 
record May 31 last but is not shown 
in the latest accounts. 


» Income and Surplus Account 
¥ Dec. 31 


+a ng Ler eeee 
Total revenues ....... ° 
: Adverti 


s Al 
Int. & discts. allow. 
Discounts on rates.. 
Income * _ — 
Sundry 


Working capital ..... 40,313 
D. A. Stuart Oil 
D. A. Stuart Oil Co., makers of in- 
dustrial and special lubricants, re- 
ports net profits for the year ended 
‘May 31, 1942, of $3.89 


41,917 


ous year due to steadily increasing 
activities in the metal working 
trades. The company redeemed 
1,700 preferred shares last year at a 
cost of $24,855, leaving 40,181 shares 
outstanding at May 31. 


Balance sheet shows a gain in mer-} 


chandise inventories to $327,037 from 
$162,525.. Drums and other con- 
tainers, less reserve, are now shown 
at $49,863 compared with $4,445. A 
bank loan of $90,000 is shown where 
none was reported a year ago. 


Income and Surplus Account 
Years Ended a 


$ 
Operating profit ..... 378,401 


Less: ation ... 
Income Se MP tates 
Patent reserves .... 


Net profit ....... eevee 
Less: ae Seek. ave esce 

Common divds, eeee 
Partic. divds. ...... 


‘ 
Su 


Working Capital 
peecenee 115,521 
423,633 


Current liabilities eee 


Working capital ...... 291,888 


Hull Steel Foundries 
Building New Plant 


From Our Own Correspondent. 
MONTREAL. — Hull Steel Foun- 
dries Ltd. has undertaken con- 


surance ‘circl 
fe would appear to establish the 


Bank of Canada 
‘Note Issue Up 


Note circulation of the Bank of 
Canada continues to incréase, the to- 
tal shown in the statement for the 
week ended Aug. 19 being $582.5 
millions compared with $578.7 mil- 
Jions in the previous week and 
$415.6 millions on Aug. 20 last year. 

Deposits of the Dominion Govern- 
ment with the Bank of Canada fell 
$28 millions during the week to $18 
millions, representing withdrawals 
on war account and payments to the 
British Government. The latter were 
‘reflected on the credit side by a 
drop of over $9 millions in holdings 
of sterling to $1 million. 

Aug. 19 os 12 
1942 

Liabilitie $ a: 
Capital paid-up eeee 5,000, 000 5, 000, 000 
circ, ...... 582,536,477 878,785,202 

5,585,705 5,585,705 

18,264,784 46,480,894 
217,541,532 209,368,356 
"18,399,182 15,003,208 


254,205,498 270,852,458 
14,590,791 9,997,175 


861,918,471 870,220,540 


1, oa 330 . 10,487,330 
374,426 419,446 


506,634,411 eeeaae 
339,960,076 338,412,968 


246,504,487 845,125,602 
Ai other suseten 2. 11931008 19198732 
Total assets ........ 861,918,471 870,220,540 


eoaseoersee 


Other ...... ceccce 


Total deposits ...... 
All other liabs. 


Total liabs. eeeeeeee 
Assets 


1 « GOV. os 
Total invests. ....0. 
Premises 


34.2% Increase] 


In Life Sales 


Gains Shown in All Prov- 
inces and Newfoundland 
—Alberta Leads 


Life insurance sales in Canada and 
Newfoundland ‘continue to*show an 
increase over last year. Statistics 
for July just issued show the total 
sales to be $44.8 millions compared 
with $32.6 millions in 1941 and $43.9 
millions in June, ‘The increase over 
last year is 34.2%, 


Increases for the month:are shown 
by Newfoundland and every prov- 
ince in the Dominion. The largest 
gain per cent was 63.7% in Alberta 
with Manitoba coming next at 48.5%. 
Ontario. sales were up 36.7% and 
Quebec was up 35.2%. 


Among the Canadian cities, in- 
creases over last year were Hamil- 
ton, 52%; Winnipeg, 51%; Vancou- 
ver and Ottawa, 48%; Montreal, 
43%; Toronto, 37%; Quebec, 20%. 


The figures are based. on the sales 
of 18 companies representing 85% of 
the business in force. They were 
compiled by the Life Insurance 
Sales Résearch Bureau. They are 
exclusive of increases, revivals, divi- 
dend additions, annuities, group and 
wholesale insurance, etc. 


Total sales for Canada and. New- 
foundland in the first seven months 
of 1942 were $283.6 millions, an in- 
crease of 23% ‘over 194}. 

The gains in Canada contrast with 
a decrease in the United States, 
sales there being down about 21% 
for the month and about even for 
the year. Sales conditions in the 
United States are parallelling those 


‘| in Canada in the first few months 


after the outbreak of war, when 
sales tended to decline. 


Life Insurance Sales in Canada 
and Newfoundland 


5 
3 


wh ronwauURn~a 5 


Alberta 
British Columbia . 
Manitoba 


29 


= 
oS SSE8B2 


83 


CREPE FE see 11,573 > 
Saskatchewan .. 
Newfoundland 


“oo 
| 288 
t| BEE 


Se 


Jan. eeecees 2nie7 
Feb. ecocovce 29,202 3 
Mar. evoceses © 91,210 
ADP. cocccece 26,357 

Y cccssese 30,123 
JUNG vecccee 32,226 
JULY sseoeses 20,902 


if 
— 


gasses 
: 888835 


Nov. eeesgees 33,034 


34,759 
Total ov... 368,726 365,217 428,915 


Montreal Stock e. and 


505 | Montreal Curb Market reports thé 


value of listings showed a further 
decline at the end of July, at $3,495 
millions. This contrasts with the 
previous mionth’s. total of $3,553 
ited te Of the 20 classifications 

ven were higher than at the 
end of June, with oils and utilities 
recording the greatest improvement. 


Weekly Bank Clearings 
Aha Year Seo saa 
$ 


os 0 3,708,022 
+13 2,463,861 
1,022,495 


struction of a new steel foundry Kitchen: 


over and around a smaller 


which continues tight along at ro Chatham 


pacity operation, the outer 


Head was admittedly the cause of}. 


the disaster. The question at issue 
was whether she was engaged in a 
warlike operation or not. 

It was claimed, according to 


gaged in military CRREEIOS: ff 
. Not a Warlike Act - 

In the ‘case on trial it was argued | 
these conditions were all absent. The 
Orlock Head was taking steel for 
the making of shells for the French 
Army and some general cargo for 
Rouen which was at that time being. 


used for ordinary commercial pur- 


The view taken by the court was 
that the cargo was not military nor} 
was it designed for a force in the 
field or connected with any bellig- 
erent act or acts of an army. The 
collision, moreover was not a. con- 
sequence of warlike operations. 

Accordingly it was decided the 
claim was ‘a- marine risk and not a 
war risk. 

tt would seem that. underwriters 

issuing.a marine policy, thereby are 
liable for all, losses due to the perils 
of the sea including collision but not 


those due to torpedoes, mines, acts} 


or’ war or belligerent acts by com- 
batant forces whether offensive or 
defensive. 


Sun Life Assets. 
Top Billion Mark 


From Our Own Correspondent 

MONTREAL.—Assets of the Sun 
Life Assurance Co. of Canada are 
now well over the: billion ~ dollar 
mark, the highest. since ‘the .com- 
pany began business over 70 years 
ago.” 

Volume. of , business transacted | 
this year continues to run. well 
ahead of 1941, July producing a 
marked increase in new ordinary 
assurance over’ the like figure of 


last year. With an‘increase of over s 
$40 millions for the first half of 


1942, business in force now exceeds 
$3 billions. The increase over the 
period is 13% ,Sreater, than the gain 
for the first six months of 1941. 


Average Policy 
Is For $1,912 


Higher income -of the. Canadian 
people has been reflected in life 
tmsurance sales, pot’ only in in- 
creased total volume; but in higher 
average policies sold. In the, first 
six months of 1942 the average new 
ordinary life insurance policy was 
for $1,912 compared with $1,749 in 
the whole of 1941-an increase -of 
over 9%. 


Of all the provinces, British Co-| - 


lumbia showed the highest aver- 
age at $2,010, with Ontario coming 
next at $1,972. Prince. Edward 
Island showed the lowest average 
at $1,577. 

The figures are issued by the 
Life Insurance Sales Research 
Bureau and-are for ordinafy insur- 
ance only, exclusive of group. They 
are based on the experience of 19 
companies. 

In the United States, the average 
policy sold in the period was for 
$2,087 compared ‘with $1,902 in 1941. 
The largest average policy sold was 
$2,591 in the district of Wyoming. 

Comparative figures for New- 
foundland and the Canadian prov- 
inces follow: 

Average New go 
Y 1st 6 Mos, 
i 1942 


New r= acoso 
Nova Scotia , 
Ontario. ........+5 


Newfoundland 
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_ HEAD: OFFICE : 3) GEORGE. STREET, EDINBURGH 


‘In the days of elias etc., that He 
‘ahead, trade names should be protected 
by constant reminder advertising. Rely- 
ing on a fickle public to remember 
brands and slogans, otherwise, is to 
assume that human nature has changed 
radically.° No better medium offers 
itself ‘for this purpose than the daily 
newspaper. The Evening Telegram 
reaches the third largest group of such 

readers i in Canada, and these are located 

“right in the centre of Canada’s richest 
and densest consumer-buying area. 


TORONTO IS A “TELEGRAM” CITY 


THE EVENING TELEGRAM 
Toronto’s-Most Interesting Newspaper 


TORONTO ‘CANADA 


‘MONTREAL: E.R. CHOWN, Dominion Square Building 
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Monthly premium” 
: (at age 30) 


com y — accept your 
chains aie for each snout of 
the year, all 
This’ system enables to 
meet the extra demands upon 
your income—for war-time 
taxes and war-savings certifi- 
cates—without | your in- 
surance p er. North 
American Life’s monthly Bud- 
get Plan - the safe, modern, 
easy way to financial indepen- 
dence. the coupon for free 
Budget Memo and 
ele eee ean a 


$6.15. As stateles for as lube esas as $5 a —" 


NORTH AMERICAN LIFE} (t= 


HEAD D OFFICE: 112 King Street, W., Toronto, Ont. 


ion, please send me information 
se, «together with free Vest Pocket Budgeting 


@ Here is a a kind of life 
insurance that ie giving thou- 
mot cantly aierd other tyece of 
not other 
— the Suan oes 
tection they need... security 
income 


now and a 
in later 


The plan works like this 
choose any policy that ‘ale 
eee instead of pay- 


THE 
STANDARD LIFE 
EDINBURGH 
A mutyal office 
noted throughout 
the world for its 
soundness and 


strength. 
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Head Office for Canada 391. st. JAMES. STREET, MONTREAL 
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JOHN, _N.B. ; HALIFAX. Ni 


‘DOUBLE PROTECTION 
LIFE ASSURANCE AT LOW COST 


WITH DOUBLE PROTECTION 
WHEN IT IS MOST NEEDED 
Write for particulars. to the Local Branch Office. 


’ THE FORTH BRIDGE 
EDINBURGH 
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payments of income taxes collected at the source begin | 

a September. In this weekly column, The Financial Post 
a rs problems you may have in connection with your 
‘a. tax. In some cases, rulings have yet to be made, 

? — hence The Post can only cite informed opinion, ° 


yment Insurance anomae tae officiel asia thn is 
gach payday I have deducted | ruling from last year’s tax regula 
mi my pay 2 oa tes tions. Is their stand correct? 
ment insu . —— 
He ; ee to count this toward the | In the enquiry-answered in our 
‘3 allo pulsory savings portion of my | issue of July 25 there was nothing 
ed . an » tax? to indicaté*thag the wife was earn- 
ly a 5 HS 
er 
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joyment insurance de- | The case of your friend therefore is en Cg chee? 
eo Stags are not regarded as a sav- | different because his wife did have LONDON.—Noel Coward used | war leaped to his feet and shotited| It is reasonable to expect some 


4 jer the provisions of the in- | an income of over $750.. In that case, to sing a song called: “The Sun | to Greenwood, the Socialist: ) furtter Nag ro viper pho oa al 7x 
S i amendments. Accordingly | according to the, regulations affect- | never sets on Government House.” | “Speak for England!” when ‘the | paner Co, this year. The policy of| 
ed bE Se would not be allowed to deduct ing income tax on 1941 income, your | But that was in the days when|Tory Chamberlain had failed to| the bondholders’ protecti com- é 
rs BP: unemployment insurance dues | friend was entitled only to the ex-| the British Empire was intact and|do so. Nine months later in the| mittee is to distribute funds ag these cos helped eal a a 
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= } Enlists 0 Septem meal income, in the other case she did. In Now in India the Vi y’ 1 pointing his finger at Chamber-/| payment of interest. Present indi-| — 5 

c I understand men on active | the latter case the man, according to ; : Se ~ pm lain and shouting: “For God’s| cations, are that earnings in 1942 Ottawa Light 
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ceived up to pw ee ernment annuity would probably wife. The Empire has become a| lieutenant of Joseph Chamberlain | their peak for some time to come. 
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Power Co. to continue payment of 
dividends: on its ‘co stock at 
thé current 60-cent a shafe annual 
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me taxes on his civilian income if 


tion scheduled. the com- 
it was taxable, that is if it exceeded ul Last year 


pany earned 46 cents a share on its 
common and paid 60 cents. It will 
probably be able to cover the regu- 
lar dividends on the preferred with- 
.out any -particular difficulty. . 


Simpsofis Preferred 
What is the position of Simp- 


It is understood a ruling has been * ee e Baldwin had him in his first two 
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Building ter he could claim exemption as a/ be in accordance with the statement in her husband’s star. Thus Can- position would be with regards to | 8°". Ltd. have suffered severe | our Investments ve peprection Man 







married man for the full year. Aj} of Finance Minister Ilsley in the Thus Gandhi has always been! ada has a certain interest of as- market depreciation this year,’ 


protection and guarantees in Nova careful supervision. — Let us after your 





Sa : friend of mine was married in June, | House of Commons that the deduct- regarded as a well meaning saint, sociation in this unha battle of | Scotia.. When opérating in Ontario apparently respecting fears on! ize 

ey 9 194). His wife mee —_ $800 “ the | ible a — apply only in} an innocent who brought to poli-| the ea or ° or Quebec, coe igsneins have to be See hae et cae with Securities and Property for y : , : 
first five months, including a bonus. }|.pension plans where postponement | 4; j j ; -|} ae ; .s ‘ ) 
He was informed that because his ee premium payments ea cause bone pata tellin Saran * * s aoa  velonine Pee increasing difficulties as supplies of You might find ‘it helpfal to receive your 


goods become more scarce, } 

There are arrears of $22.62% a| 
share on this stogk although regular 
dividends of 6%% a share are be- 
ing paid at present. 


WS wife earned $830 he would be allow-! loss to the individual. investment incom ome in equal instalmen ts spread 
over the year. — This we could arrange to suit . 
your requirements. 


Your Will delhi nine Kaha aelgupeaieecel 






. ss > h 
civilization. Lord Halifax, then Stuart in London ivng Mae sr P collection 


Lord Irwin, received the little fel-| General “Ken” Stuart, *Can-| agency, careful study be made of 
low as a holy man and an equal | ada’s Chief of Staff, has been in | ne Contract Gnd that tne ne how 
and the Hindus.could not be-| London, living a crowded 24 











7 i rs G far the’collection agency is permit- ! aM 
lieve their eyes. “Look at me,”| hours each day. ted to go to make collections. Canadian Canners Executor — The Royal Trust Company. — Let us 
° Gandhi said in effect, “I ask no- In addition to innumerable - ere Would the first . preferred y é 
thing for myself. Give me some| jncnections of Can di ‘ie end Massey-Harris shares of Canadian Canners rank help you plan your Will. 
goat’s milk, a loin cloth, a female with § of Vanadian units an Is Massey-Harris benefitting at | as a ‘sound security?” ’ ° g 
RE PAYMENT OF I worshipper or two, a hut wherein | 2" Conferences with high mili-| all trom the need for farm imple- 3 ee | You are invited to consult us at afty time 
NTEREST Doan celts frome the can ant n| tary authorities, he had a long} ments? Will it be affected by offi- | ‘The 5% first preferred stock of eee ane | 
AND DIVIDENDS can shelter from the sun, and all audience with the King. He also| ‘ial, restrictions on this’ type of ; obligation. ‘ ; 














Canadian Canners must be ranked 
vasa reasonably sound security re- | 
































production? 





the reward I ask is torbe allowed rdined with 





















’ ia.” — presenting a company which dom- Invaluable service for men on active service. 
” ee Boise fell ni wit Mr. and Mrs. gee ee Tea eee a its on or oe food | . 
L ow, no Vincent) Harris Co. in the first six months of | product in Canada. e company 2; Bien a ad 
Tax Deduction at the Source a pukka sahib of course, but a Masse y|the cusresit. year were ahead of = has eamed the Gomes on this THE ROY AL TRI JST 
; year ago. e improvement is said | stock each year since it was issued, 
grammars lays So phage when the to have been due to the urgent neet?!| with one ‘éxcéption, and it has al- ; - 
I d sth the es £ Secti e incorrigibly sentimental Brit- guests in-| for farm equipment resulting from| ways made regulaf payments. Last | es CG O M P AN »¢ rea 
m accordance with the provisions 0 Section 92 ish. They are always forgetting cluded An-| shortage of manpower, enhanced | year it reported $5.88 a share on 3 
of the Income War Tax Act, deduction at the that what men long for is power thony Eden | ‘farm purchasing power and an im-| the first preferred as compared with 
source at the rate of 7% must be made from any and that Gandhi not only longed and his wife, | Dottant. backlog: of requirements. | dividend requirements of $1.20) : am 
liabl be paid fter Ist Se he but 1 d fori j *| Farmers are reportedly ordering! which included a participating divi- 
amount liable to be paid on or atter ist september, ut lusted for it. Lord  and/ their machines several months ear- dend of 20c. a share. ‘ 





1942, to an individual resident of Canada (other 


\} Lady Cam-|~ 
| than to a person described in sub-section 12 of the Yea iee 


rose (of the 


Years ago he came to London 
and was received with dignity and 






















taid Section) representing— almost homage. It was only when “Daily Tele- ‘ a ; * 
1. Interest on a fully registered bond, Gandhi talked off guard to a few graph”). : : ; . | : : 
debenture or other similar obligation. journalists that we saw as alert Generel a 5 ‘ | 
bas : a little politician as ever bemused| LT.GEN.Sruant Harry Let- \ 
2. Dividend in respect of any share of a people. His eyes are as quick son and the 


, that’s your stock. as those of a duellist and he has 


° ” 
ly premium The full amount so deducted must be remitted as keen a sense of values as a bank 


late American Ambassador to * ‘ 
os TO HELP YOU 
He is a striking-personality, this | , 


























t aze 30 cae manager in a small town. Nor is 
(at age 30) : the ee of —— a a one week he a mere sparrow of a man as his | Canadian Military Chief. He has | ; 
accept your TOM “EBS ANtCLese OL GrVpCENe Cus Cate, photographs indicate. He is a} a warm, friendly manner which |} ~ | ¥ ’ : 
ich month of Remittance Forms TD-2, to be used when remit- \| miniature but he is well propor-| is in agreeable contrast to the | . : 
dated. ting amofints deducted at source, may be obtained tioned and his chest is strongly | traditional military high Com- / 
ibles Py to from any Inspector of Income Tax muscled like that of a boxer. mand. Nor is he ashamed of his ; 
cae das : > : . 4 3 enthusiasms. He believes that Mr. 
vings certifi- There are penalties for failure to deduct or remit. Ralston is a grand minister, that . 
hing yous tar: = Cue to Blackmail “Andy” McNaughton is a great 
er. INO ° : 
1onthly Bud- . I doubt if he intended originally | S°ldier and that the Canadian 7 : 
afe, moderm, in this war to attempt blackmail | AT™y is about the best fighting 
ial indepen- COREE EASE . . : unit of its size in the war, 
upon for free but the left wing extremists in 
Booklet and Britain, well meaning sentiment- S.4 Fy* ae , : 
— have alists that they are, gave him the Sulzberger of The “Times” Se : 
on sens Dominion of oa m= ot — Revenue oe So te Another important and wel- _ You have made a patriotic investment in Victory Bonds .. . or 
Te e a pias teil they: urged the Government to| CMe Visitor from overseas is _ ' War Loan Bonds... or War Savings Certificates ... perhaps all é 
Minister of National Revenwe Commisvioner of Income fou | make a great gesture and give| Ono eters as the ak three ... to help your country in the war’. . . and to help assure 
3 cient eae ob sc York Times.” Here is a mighty 7 your after-war future. : 
wae Ae with all her strength.” ‘They saia | tend of Britain and civilization. . , 
. , : : ; . ; i th sas 
that it was failure to do this which | (OED Cua, ines tari To enable you to preserve your war securities from danger of 


was keeping America’ out of the 
war. If only we would clear, out 
of India, lock, stock and barrel, 
then India (armed with sticks and 


attempts to halt Hitler and con- i loss by fire or theft, Canada’s Chartered Banks offer a safe- 


stantly urged ‘the necessity of ir ‘ice. Here are the details: ae : 
America taking her full share of keeping service | 















’ . 5 responsibility in world affairs. 
T HIS Company 8 long record of progress, aaa ae eae eee His is a strange story. He began . VICT ORY BONDS and WAR LOAN BONDS — Take them to your . 
its financial. sesponsibility and ‘its :per- Tt was-sweet tatsic to Gandhi's | 2, careet, im the cotton goods bank . ... to any branch of any chartered bank . , . the bank will ‘ 
i 2S iness. Then in the last war he . ara ‘ . J a : 
veil  eceaete eae pte ears and he began to make his| rcs « licutenant of antillery, Dur. put them into safekeeping for you, will clip your coupons when 
: tient Saline’ i ch plans which, although thought to} ing that period he married the the interest falls due, and will deposit the money to your name 
D LIFE tinuing efficient supervision of your estate be secret, were known to the Brit-| gaughter of Mr. Ochs, the pub- h j nla. she t 
RGH under your Will. us, ish. Stafford Cripps was sent out | jisher of the “New York Times.” 7 ... If you haven't a bank account you can authorize the bank to ‘ . 
office Any of our.offices will be glad to advise _ |‘ “ake ® firm offer—that India! tn 1919 he joined the famous open one for your convenience.. | ‘ 
ughout ou in ‘confideries should have complete, Dominion, newspaper enterprise over which : : a 
for its Y Sy status after the war which would | i, father-in-law presided and | The total charge for this service and safekeeping is only 25 cents 
; and give her the right to remain in the | when Mr. Ochs died he succeeded . ao sand ee th 
Empire or withdraw from it—the | to the throne. @ year on bonds matter mony) up to $250... one-ten' 


Since it is impossible to’ keep of one per cent on amounts over $250. 


Canada out of these notes I 


might as well record that he is a is WAR SAVINGS CERTIFICATES—You can lodge them also with 


i parue at ae ' =\-... your bank... which will take them into safekeeping and for just 


The EASTERN TRUST Company. |Ssnahis-vanty and manger cout 
) HEAD OFFICE HALIFAX, N.S. ee: SelgENE Oy Tesictaoce te 
' or. non-aggressive resistance to 


BRANCHES AT the British and he chose his mo- 
Charlottetown 




























oneton oe aoe petted ee See are ‘a . one small charge cover the whole of the time (or any part of it) 
int John, N.B. eronto | eties were many an r prestige ' / . . ty. : : : ‘ 
VY - wad low: : Randolph Returns from purchase to maturity. Here is all it will cost you — not just 
at i bib be The Churchills area family that for one year — but for 72 years: 
: é likes to go places, Randolph ‘oe 
oT Hy] The WESTERN SAVINGS and LOAN ASSOCIATION upd dase aii Churchill is back in London again ‘ “Feta H 600 penliccdes .2202o ssc) .ccgeectvs tenes COMM 
i HEAD OFFICE: WINNIPEG, MANITOBA Here in London a man no bigger | after a journey from Egypt which ee For a $ 10,00 certificate ..........cccccuccsccesceues” = all 
: hina ke OFFICES than Gandhi, a man _ named/| took him to America before flying ’ For a $ 25.00 certificate 20 . - 
e 1 Auk Ave W. oY art ot oon ee Amery, did not hesitate. In that| to London. He is in bad shape, SAGAS DAS SORA whe VF GENT es 
4 au quae Bt Building = + © = ~ Regina, Sask. vast, uncomfortable room in the | after the motor car agcident in the ~ - For @ 9:06.00 cortPatter 6. iis. ig Uieveeviceewseed, a 
wilding . - ° ° Saskatoon, Sask. Colonial Office which Secretaries desert which killed two of h For a $100.00 certificate eeeeeeeeenene ‘ aaa teceseenees 50 : e 
Sa SnanaeEamaanaaiiaabaeamesneaee of State occupy, he gave an order, | companions. , Ea For a $500.00 certificate Crt tateeesaeeeesenseessennes 1.00 
Gandhi was arrested. So was| If Randolph is unfit to resume ||. ' : eae | ' \ 


his military service he will un- 


doubtedly add to the Premier's f 


D DEBENTURE eo Nehru who goes to prison for, I 
: think, the tenth time. “Don’t go 
LONDON, CANADA on hunger strike,” said Mrs. 


a ’ Established 1870° i 
DEPOSITS ACCEPTED 5-YEAR DEBENTURES ISSUED ere in gi Gandhi. That was 


Deposits and Debentu 3 ; 
res (31 Wee., 1941), $12,531,188 If Gandhi tries to self starve 
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complications in case he devotes eS ‘ cise ‘ 
whole time to the House of 


= + / f e am 
mmons, He has courage, and a ame io : . ™ m me 
good deal of debating ability but|} «si. ' bs , rm 
he lacks charm, sensitivity and f sa : ny. g | ae p 
he a eee ae te Reg ae pee ae ee oe a Re a 













: the British into releasing him h 
J. P. LANGLEY & CO.’ will find seine So esidlemy: tact. However, a man is entitled 
C. P. Roberts, F.C A. The little British Bantam is a| to his own mistakes and perhaps 


fighter and does not suffer unduly | Randolph will mellow with time.|[ : art «3 7 SR CREE ae! 
from sentimentality. It was he| At any rate he'ishome and wel]. «.¢- acer pens eh ie 4 = 

who on that dreadful Saturday | always like our Churchills to be|f~ : og ROI Ty es abs acre a 
night before the declaration of at home whenever possible;’ © ° 'f00 8 age : - 
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’s mining industry 


war, Dr. R. C, Wallace, principal of 
een’s University forecast, in giv- 
os evidencé to 'a@ Committee’ of the 


“House of Commons recently. A 
warning 


was given that no new 
money is going into the business, 
pectors are no longer ‘active, 
and no new discoveries are being 
made. To revive ‘mining, it was 
proposed to bonus new operations 
and to alter the tax policy so as to 
spread the revenue over a longer 
period of time. 

“One of the best things that 
could happen to Canada,” stated 
Dr. Wallace, “would be a large 
base metal industry in iron and 
smelting, and ‘if it is possible to 
develop the Steep Rock iron 
preperties which are under ne- 
gotiation west of Port Arthur and 
carry the ore down the lakes to 
lower Quebec, we could use some 
of Labrador ores as well and the 
power that is so abundant in Que- 
bec, and we could find a market 
for a considerable part of the coal 
in Nova Scotia.” 


The Tin Research Institute, con- 
¢rolied and supported by the Inter- 
national Tin Research and Develop- 
ment Council, has undertaken a 
mew type of work since the loss of 
our primaty tin resources in the 
Far East. 

Instead of, developing new uses 
for tin, the Institute is now. busily 
engaged in developing ways and 
means for economizing on our 
limited tin supplies and in develop- 
ing substitutes for tin. Already, it 
has been found that important econ- 
omies can be effected in joining 


’ Jead-sheathed cables both by using 


a solder less rich in tin and by use 
of a new type of joint requiring not 
more than one third the quantity 
of solder needed for the traditional 
“wiped” joint. By using a “cup and 
cone” type of joint, it is possible to 
gave up to 99% of the tin formerly 
used in ‘wiped” lead pipe joints. 

The institute is working.on de- 
tinning economies and finds that 
thinly coated electrolytic tinplate 
has advantages as a substitute over 
ordinary tinplate in the present em- 
ergency. 


Scrap iron regulations that no-one 

may keep more than 500 Ib. of scrap 
iron on hand may affect a consider- 
able ‘number of mining companies 
now closed down. After equipment 
hasn't been used for a great many 
‘years much of it sinks into .the 
scrap.category and undoubtedly a 
great deal of scrap exists at many 
id properties. - wet 

More than one dormant minin 
company could be embarrassed>by 
any strict interpretation of the new 
regulations, “A dormant co 
without funds may be charged with 
the responsibility of seeing that a 
considerable amount of scrap at 
some outlying point is turned over 
to the authorities. Just when equip- 
ment ceases to be usable and valu- 
able is another point. Mines won't 
want to sell equipment for scrap 
when it might be of real value for 
development at some later date. 
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Lead supplies in the United 
States have become more ample, it 
appears. Washington authorities 
dropped the emergency pool of 15% 
of domestic production for the 
month of August. The industry be- 
lieves that some curbs on use of 
lead may be eased before long. 

When shortages in metals first 
developed, fabricators turned to 
lead as a substitute metal. Then 
lead joined the list of “tight” met- 
als. Fabricators had to make the 
best use of wood or other raw ma- 
terials which might still be avail- 
able. 


THE WAR TODAY 


John Collingwood Reade 
One of the best informed .war 
commentators wri 


‘ood ade. Mr. Reade 
knows intimately the terrain he 
discusses as he has visited most 
of the countries in Europe, not 
once but several times. Re- 
cently he travelled by bomber 
to Britain where he talked with 
war leaders and saw at first 
hand all the gigantic pre ara- 
tions under way for bo efen- 

* sive and offensive action. 
Under the heading “The War 
Today,” Mr. Reade analyses and 
interprets each day’s war news. 
His remarks are given extra 
value by reason of the new- 
type, large-scale war ma 
brought up-to-the-minute each 
evening. 

“The War Today” with its ac- 
a eee is to be found 

morning on page three 
of The Globe and Mail. It is 
a thoughtful, informative fea- 
ture which no thinking person 
should miss. 
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Ottawa Officials Meet 
_.|Prospectors’ 


Canada r 
“face a difficult situation after the 


Federal cabinet ministers were 
meeting with representatives of the 
Ontario Prospectors and Developers 
Association the latter part of this 
week to discuss points raised by a 
recent memorandum on prospecting 
submitted to Prime Minister Mac- 
kenzie King. 


This memorandum told of the 
failure of the present prospecting 
drive for strategic minerals and of- 
fered concrete proposals for improv- 
ing interest in hunting strategic 
minerals. 


Say Situation Worse 


Hon. T. A. Crerar, Minister of 
Mines, and Hon. C. D. Howe, Minis- 
ter of Munitions and Supply, were 
the cabinet ministers to receive the 
delegation of the Ontario Prospec- 
tors and Developers Association. 
At an executive committee meeting 
of the Association held the previous 


Delegation | 


Monday, it was agreed that the) 
situation as regards strategic min- 
erals was somewhat ‘more serious 
than at the time the-memorandum 
was NT ca this Fr mind t 
wag expected the committee woul 
eave immediate remedial action. 
What Is Wanted 

The Ontario Prospectors and De- 
velopers Association has been call- 
ing for a “hard-driving production 
head” to take on the job of directing 
the search for strategic minerals. 
Along with ‘this, the association 
wants a more clear-cut purchase 
policy for strategic minerals. 

The feeling of the association is 
that while the Metals Controller has 
been doing good work, it is physic- 
ally impossible for any human being 
to take on the dual roles of alloting 
metal to consumers and directing a 
widespread search for needed war 
minerals. * 


The Week in Oils 


From Our Own Correspondent « 


CALGARY.—A major programme 
to step up production of 100 octane 
aviation gasoline is now nearing 
completion in Turner Valley’ and 
Calgary. It is backed by the Allied 
War Supply Corp. 


The project involves expansion of 
absorption plant facilities to enabie 
extraction of iso-butane from natural 
gas, and construction of an alkylate 
plant at Imperial Oil’s refinery in 
East Calgary to produce. alkylate 
from the iso-butane. 


Both British American @il Co. and 
Imperial are now producing 80 and 
87 octane aviation gasoline at their 
Prairie refineries, and have already 
made some 100 octane with imported 
alkylate. 


Gaspé Oil Search 


The search for oil in Canada has 
spread again to the Gaspé Peninsu- 
lar, lower lip of the mouth of the St. 
Lawrence River, with financial 
backing of a group headed by Paul 
Payette, Montreal. 


The group has acquired petroleum 
rights on 85,000 acres from the Que- 
bee Government, in Fletcher, Lar- 
ocque and Galt counties, the eastern 
border of the block being about 10 
miles west of the town of Gaspé. 
Granting of the rights and drilling 
permits was recently announced. The 
interests associated with Mr: Payette 
are active in oil development in 
western Canada. 


Mr. Payette states that the decision 
to undertake drilling, and the selec- 
tion of the site, culminated 12 months 
of geological study.: Further geo- 
logical work, and selection of iriitial 
drill-sites, will be done by Russeil 
V. Johnson, Calgary geologist. 


The 85,000 acres were said to cover 
two large potential oil structures. 


Gaspé was favorably reviewed in 
the recently published work of the 
American Association of Petroleum 
Geologists,, “Possible Future Oil 
Provinces of the United States and 
Canada.”: This book states: “Fifty- 
nine holes have been drilled in east- 
ern Gaspé, mostly in the period 1860 
to 1903.. Most of them were located 
in synclines or well down the flanks 
of anticlinal folds. The few that 
were on anticlines penetrated only 
strata that were open on the struc- 
tures, and did not reach to certain 


possible oil-bearing formations. The’ 


deepest of these earlier holes was 
3,600 ft. In an unsuccessful attempt 
in 1939-40 a depth of 5,995 ft. was at- 
tained at a location well up an anti- 
clinal fold. This hole drilled in 
Lower Devonian strata, probably 
entered the Silurian but did not 
reach the possibly oil-soaked zones 
of this formation, which is estimated 
to be 1,000 to 1,200 ft. deeper. The 
Ordovician might have been reached, 
if drilling had continued, at still an 
additional depth of about 800 ft.” 

The report comments that “Oil of 
excellent quality, but not in com- 
mercial quantity, has been obtained 
in wells and still flows from some 
of them after 40 to 80 years.” Some 
of these wells are located within 
the block acquired by Payette and 
Associates, and have been taken 
over by this group. 


Vermilion Development 

Continuing its development in the 
area around Vermilion, The North- 
west Co, has staked" location for 
Northwest-Islay No. 1, 18 miles north 
and east of the Vermilion oil-produc- 
ing section. This well is to be drilled | 
following completion of Northwest- 
Manville No. 1. 

Other Vermilion Area - develop- 
ments: Saskohead No. 1 location has 
been changed, and the derrick now 
up at the old site is to. be moved to 
the new, which is in the northerly 
extension of the field, half a mile 
east of Atlas-Vermilion No. 1, cur- 
rently drilling, below 450 ft. and 
carrying 85%” casing. International- 
Hotingsworth No. 1, at last report, 
was drilling below 400 ft. after set- 
ting surface pipe at 165 ft. 


Notes on the Wells 
Location has been staked for 
Imperial-Tilley No. 7, three-eighths 
of a mile northwest of the Tilley No. 
1 gas well, and just over half a mile 
northwest. of the Tilley No. 2 oil 
producer. Cellar has been com- 
pleted and derrick is being ‘started. 
The rig from Tilley No, 6, now com- 
pleted and on test, is to be used. 
“Continuing development on acre- 
age recently proven up in the Norih | 
Extensicn area, Home Oil Co. staked | 
| another new site—for Home Millar- 
ville No. 15. The new test will be 
| drilled by Dr'‘lling Contractors Ltd. 
Recently completed Ecme Millar- 
ville No. 10 has confirmed expezia- 
tions, being assigned a daily <llot- 
ment of 653 bbls. rctroaci:ve to Aug. 
1. With this quota, the well raies 
as fourth largest in the field. Gas- 
oil ratio used in determining the 
quota was 918 cu. ft. per bbl. Bot- 
tom hole pressure is 2,505 pounds. 
Another producer has been 
brought in in the north Turner Ve 
ley extension area. Northwest Hud- 
son Bay No. 7 hes completed drilling 
431 ft. in the Madison limestone at 
8,600 ft. After being cleared of fluid 
and given 500 gallons of acid to each 
of the two porous zones the well wis 
placed on production with an initial 
of 14 bbls. per hour. One thousand 
gallons of acid were then applied to 
each zone. The well responded with 
a heavy flush, and settled to around 
45 bbls. per hour. It is now on test 
to determine allowable. The well is 
located three-eighths of a mile scuth 
east of Atlas-British Dominion No. 
2 producer, and the same distance 
a of Major Oil Investments 
0. 7. 


Goodrock Purchases 
Small Pilot Mill 


A small 10-ton Halloway mill has 
been purchased by Goodrock Gold 
Mines to allow immediate produc- 
tion of tungsten from the scheelite 
ores found on its property in the 
Gordon Lake area. . 

The mill is already in the area 
and is now‘being moved to the 
Goodrock property along with suf- 
ficient equipment to allow deepen- 
ing of the shaft. A. L. Schneider, 
consulting engineer, expresses the 
opinion a profit should be realized 
from operation of this small plant. 
Cobbed samples of ore examined by 
the Dominion Government geolo- 
~ are reported to assay 2.12% 


Oil Royalties 


Producing Wells — 
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Prices and Payments 
May Paidto Dealers 
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visdleats 538 
Do., No, 2 net ...+0.. 
Allied No. 1 pfd. ....... 
Arrow No, 1 net .....:. 
. Do., No, 2 net ....... 
tlas No, 1 net pid. .... 
Atlas-Br. D. No, 2 pfd. . 
oe tees... name 
East Crest No. 5........ 
Independent No. 1 p. .. 
Do., No. 1 gr. ...-000 
Major Oil No. 1 pfd. ... 
Do., No. 1 QT. wecesese 
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Do., No. 9 pfd. ... ... 
Miracle No. 1 pfd. net .. 
Do., No, 1 ér. .....; 
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Winalta No. 1 pfd. .,.. 
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Silver Output 
Fixe . ‘ K 
its silver-pure policy, 
may receive nearly 10 cents 
an ounce extra for their silvey 
The U.S, Department of State 
‘and O,P.A. have already agreed to 
increase the price at which Mexi- 
can silver is purchased from 35% 
‘to 45 cents an ounce and it appears 
- the higher price will alsg be made 
applicable to other countries as 
well, : ie 
U.S. ‘legislation covering im- r 
ports of silver is in course of being. 
revised and. amended legislation . 
will cfll for an increase in the 
maximum price from 35% to 45 
cents for silver imported from any 
country.: Canada still produces a 
considerable ‘amount. of silver, 
with Consolidated Smelters the 
largest single squrce. | Eldorado 
Gold Mines, has a considerable 
silver content in its ore but is not 
emphasizing silver production “at 
present. A higher price might 
bring a change. 


La Luz Profits 
Move Lower 


Tonnage Milled In- 
creases — Aids War 
Metals Search 


With value of production lower 
and operating cOsts higher, La Luz 
Mines profit moved lower for the 
quarter ended June 30, 1942. Net pro- 
fit was $190,305 or/14 cents a share 
compared with $276,745 or 20 cents 
a share the preceding quarter, All 
figures are in U. §S. currency 

Tonnage of oré milled showed an 
increase, 112,870 tons being milled 
compared with 110,824 tons in the 
March quarter. Value of recovery 
was lower at $687,155, however, as 
against $757,054 the preceding quar- 
ter. 

Mining Costs Jump 

Almost all ifems of operating ex+ 
pense showed increases. Mining 
costs were $108,515 against only 
$81,375 the quarter before. Milling 
cost was $132,700 against $129,013. 
General expense was $44,111 against 
$34,661 while Nicaraguan taxes. were 
lower at $27,546 as compared with 
$28,440 in the first quarter. 

Indicatin? capital expenditure has 
not yet ended, La Luz spent a. fur- 
ther $142.822 on expansicn in Nic- 
aragua while $83,991 was advanced 
to Panaminas Inc., a wholly owned 
subsidiary, to further the search for 


it is | From 


‘problem in Canada but from the 


U, S. Bureau of Mines studies, it 
seems that.this may yet prove pos- 
sible. Accurate advance prediction 
of rock bursts would go far to im- 
prove the safety factor in mining. 
Noise Frequency Key 

A spécial report of the VY. S. 
Bureau of Mines—R. I. 8654—con- 
cludes that in certain cases at least, 
the nurhber of sub-audible noises 
before a rock burst increases suf- 
ficiently to serve as a means of 
predicting rock bursts with moder- 
ate accuracy, At one U. S. mine, 
the Ahmeek, it was found that a 
rock burst can be anticipated if the 
number of sub-audible noises per 
unit “of time’ increases by a factor 
of two or more over that of the 
preceding observation and that a 
condition subject to the oecurrence 
of rock bursts shall continue to be 
anticipated if following observatiogs 
show a further increase. _ 

Bursts At Frood Mine 

Investigations of the United 
States Bureau of Mines in Canada 
included the Frood mine of Inter- 
national Nickel Co. and the Lake 


ticular significance, \ the 

states, because it makes possible a 
method of determining pressure 
areas in underground mining, a 
point that has been one of the ulti- 
mate objectives of the. general pro- 
gramme of investigation conducted 
by the U. S. Bureau of Mines labor- 
atory, 

Drilling Noises Trouble 


The inability to discriminate be- 
tween rock .and drilling noises in 
certain mines restricts observations 
to periods when the mine is inoper- 
ative or to areas remote from oper- 
ating. stopes, a disadvantage that, 
to date, it has been impossible to 
circumvent, — j 

For instance, at Lake Shore 
Mines, rock transmits sound with 
very little attenuation. Tests were 
made difficult by the fact rock 
drills can be heard running on an 


¥| adjoining property at least 1,500 ft. 


away; at times the noise they made 


was ‘sufficiently intense to obscure 


and production of war metals._In the 
preceding quarter, $187,404 has been 
either spent on expansion or ad- 
vanced for outside exploration. ~ 

' Working Capital Improving 

‘As at’Sept. 30, 1941, working capi- 
tal totalled $730,142 compared with 
only $188,644 at the close of the pre- 
vious fiscal year. Taking into ac- 
count. operating . profits realized 
since Sept. 30, 1941, and expenditures 
out of those profits since, it appears 
working capital is now in the neigh- 
borhood of $1.3 millions. This would 
be equivalent. to approximately $1 
a share cn each of the,company’s 
outstanding 1,355,920 shares. 

Ventures and Sudbury Basin 
Mines, as large shareholders, stand 
to benefit when La Luz commences 
dividends. 


$$$ 


Company 


Canada Packers 


Sales of Canada Packers Ltd. in 
the year ended Mar. 26, 1942, reached 
a new record high level at 1,228,029,- 
942 lbs. as compared with the previ- 
ous high set in 1941 of 1,091,263,352 
lbs. Doilar sales pushed to a new 
peak of $144,509,292 as compared 
with 1941’s $110,291,840. The heavy 
increase in volume vas due almest 
entirely to war demand (military 
camps at home plus shipments 
abroad). Civilian consumpticn, espe- 
cially of pork: products, was curtailed 
in order that more might be avail- 
able for Great Britain. : 

Company’s net profit of $1.6 mil- 
lions was equivalent to 1.1% of sales 
or 13.1 cents per 100 lbs. In the pre- 
vious year profit was equivalent to 


1.4% of sales or 14.4 cents per 100 Ibs. |. 


During the year Canada Packers 
paid off $750,000 214% debentures: 
This leaves $750,009 242% due Jan. 
2, 1943, and the same amount of 
234% debentures due Jan. 2, 1944. 
Bank loans increased to $14.1 mil- 
lions from $7 millions. The repoft 
explains the increase in bank loans 
is, the “reflex” of the increased re- 
ceivables plus inventories, This in- 
crease is due chiefly to sales to the 
Dominion government for war con- 
sumption. As at Mar. 26, 1942, value 
of meats in process for, plus sums 
due from, the Dominion totalled $6 
millions, 

J. S. McLean, president, notes that 
manpower is daily becoming a more 
difficult problem as experienced 
men join the armed forces and have 
sto be replaced by inexperienced 
men. With volume of. buginess con- 
tinuing to increase, still more inex- 
perienced help must be taken on. 
The company now employs °5,783 
men and 1,123 women, as compared 
with 5,543 and. 71 respectively a 
year ago. 

Cons. Income and Surplus Account 


Years Ended 
“i 26 


Net sales ......... 
Less: Trans. chgs. 4/841,491 
144,509,292 
Less: Cost of live- 
stock, etc. 117,479,229 


110,291,840 
88,959,695 


Depreciation ae. 
Bond interest .. 


51,300 
2,677,775 


1,650,382 


wee eeeeeee 


8,761,970 
9,573,435 
$8.05 
occhecwtens 4.00 
Working ‘Capital 
ews | 28,101,786 
«oe (20,216,716 
7,885,070 
ce Sheet Changes 


Accts. receivable . 10,279,449 
Inventories .....+ 
1OANS .,.5e06 


esene 
Fixed 
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Reports | 


Ausust as compared with a year ago 
are anticipated in estimated news- 
print shipments of about 29,000 tons, 
as compared with 38,937 tons last 
August. Pt 
July shipments of sulphite and 
roundwood pulp amounted to 8,579 
tons against 9,272 tons in June and 
8,144 tons a year ago. Present indi- 
cations are that August shipments of 
these products will amount to about 
8,500 tons, against 9,067 tons August, 
1941, 

Earnin 

Ba 1942 1941 

$ S 
507,745 775,152 
953,238 4,624,282 


‘Newsprint Shipments 
1941 
tons 


1942 
tons 
24,726 36,825 
223,322 234,937 
Pulp Shipments ° 
if42 1941 
tons tons 
8,579 8.144 


- 69,371 48,158 


July 
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Canadian Breweries 

- Report of Canadian Breweries for 
the quarter ended July 31. shows 
moderate improvement in earnings 
over the period a year ago. For the 
first nine months of the current 
fiscal year net profits are up some 
$90,000. For the July quarter operat- 
ing profits amounted to $841,107 
against $644,084 ayear ago. Taxes 
climbed to $415,000 from $235,300 to 
pare final net profits back to $260,-. 

425 compared with $252,001. 
Comparison of thé consolidated 
balance sheet at July 31, 1942 with 
a year earlier shoWs funded debt at 
$1,475,000 down $475,000; purchase 
liability and mortgages have been 
paid off, and working capital is some 

$70,000 higher at $1,865,861, 

Cons. Profit and Loss 

Nine months Ended July 31 
1942 194 


Operating profit ..... 


$ 
1,688,769 1,177, 
Add; Other income ., aaa 


36,311 35,384 
1,212,415 

96,658 

366,041 


Less: Interest ....0008 
Depreciation eeecces 
Taxes ....... secceee 
Minority ints, eteeee 


Net profit tet ererocone 470,916 


‘aes/C. N. R. Creates 
nt July Record 


From Qur Own Correspondent 
MONTREAL.—Sharply increased 
operating expenses of the Canadian 
National ways during July were 
more than offset by the gain in 
gross income. Operating revenues 


77 | totalled $33.1 millions and net in- 


come of $7.7 millions was the high- 
est’ reported by the system for that 


18,298,984 | Month in any year since the system 


was established. Compared with 
July of last year, the current figure 
shows an increase of $2.8 millions. 

As a result of the excellent show- 
ing made-in July, operating revenue 
for the first seven months moved up 
ons or $35'millions more 
than in the like period last year, All 
but $8.7 millions’ of this additional 
income was absorbed by higher 
working This left net 
earnings of $45.7 millions, a new all- 
time record for that 


goh4 \ 


foo expenses .... 


Net revenue ....., 7; 
Reetanke ie 


Oper. revenues .,., eee oe ier sna.gge 


ee 
Biss Rebts 


Oper, expenses eeee 


earnings fOr ' Net revenue s:.... 45,191,017 97,004,523 


‘ 


part of the local disturbances. 
Rock bursts are stated to be occur- 
ring. at the rate of six a month of 
which about 85% are minor bursts. 
Many of the rock noises are in the 
high frequency category.. The rock 
noises run about 20 a minute: at 
Lake Shore and they mdy run 
higher in pressure zones. 

At the Frood mine, noises were 


WPB Man to Address 
Prospectors Meet 


Arrangements are now being com- 
pleted for a prominent speaker from 
the U.S. War Production Board to 
address a meeting of the Ontario 
Prospectors Association in Toronto 
in the near future. ; 

“The Increased Production of War 
Metals” will be the subject of his 
address. The War Production Board 
is kcenly interested in securing in- 
creased production .of needed stra- 
tegic minerals and it is expected 
that much new information will be 
made available to the prospecto: 
through the address. 

Date of the meeting will he an- 
nounced shortly. : 


<= Relieve Busy Eyes} 
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Ask Amalgamated Electric Corpor. 
ation Limited about "Nature's Light- 
ing" indoors’ in ‘the interests of 
efficiency and the well-being of your 
employees. Call or write any branch, 


4 


|. Osler Bldg. 11 Jordan St. __ 


 @IL ROYALTIES - - - LEASES 
“Wholesale only solicited — Outside Alberta 


_- WE CAN OFFER: 


| A. E. OSLER & COM 


s The Toronto Stock Exchange 


PANY 
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Gross Royalties on Producing arid Drilling Wells 


Producing and Drilling. Royalties | Bitale Ankenie ce 

| Can MIE 2 

ALPH M. SMITH INVESTMENTS LIMITE | 

| R 1M. 3mm Bldg: CALGARY, ALBERTA D 







OIL WELL DRILLING CONTRACTORS 
— for Exploration Drilling 


) Capable of 
Unitized Steam Rotary Equipment 


Portable Rotary 
— (Truck-mo 


ered 


~~ 3500 feet yi ae eee 
af Perr te 


for deeper drilling > Healey ia ‘ 


Drilling Supervision by 
DENTON & SPENCER 

Petroleum Engineering and Drilling Consultants 
GENERAL PETROLEUMS LIMITED 
204 Lancaster Bldg. 


CALGARY 


found to run 300 a minute in pres- 
sure zones for large and small dis- 
turbances. 

From the'survey, it would appear 
that the Frood rock is perhaps not 
quite as hard as that at Lake Shore. 

Some general . conclusions are 
drawn from the studies of the U. S. 
Bureau of Mines. First, it was 
found that at the mines visited, 
rock bursts do not occur at depths 
of less than 2,000 ft. This is con- 
sistent with reports of other in- 
vestigations of rock -bursts in min- 
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. BOUGHT — SOLD — QUOTED 


Investors interested in oilfield developments in Western Cancda 
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eewnnwen 


ALBERTA 


owner 


ing districts throughout the wong ; . 

It was concluded that the nun, MeShe =y Coal . cae 
ber of rock noises increases, in gen, 
eral, with the depth of the mining 
operation. Assuming that the pres. 
sure increases with the depth, thiy 
fact is consistent with the obsery:. 
tion that the rock noises origina 
in rocks under pressure. The pres. 
ence of rock noises is not restricteg 
to any particular type of geologieg 
formation, it was concluded; in fact 
the results indicated that rog 
noises occur more or less independ 
ently of the geological compositio, 
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ASCOG .-+-exet seeees 
Sturgeon River ....--- 
Sudbury Basin ..és-.. 
Sullivan Cons. «..+++. 


will find our regular News Bulletin from Calgary and our booklet, 


“Your Future in Oil.” both timely and informative. A copy of each 
will be sent on request, without obligation. 





the “MAJOR” and ” TL AS” OIL WELLS 


Ventures ......+s fan 
' u of athe 
sPaid in 1941.  *Yi 

¢Paid in 


Name 
Address 


Associate Companies in Ten Principal Cities Across Canada. 


“NATURE'S LIGHTING” INDOORS’ 


" WITH THE AINSWORTH MAGNA LUMINAIRE 


Offices as well as factories are among the industria 
battlefields of this war. Eyes and nerves are under extra & 
strain. Shadow and glare are fifth columnists, working 


for the enemy. 


' Banish shadow and glare by bringing NATURES 
LIGHTING indoors with the Ainsworth Magna Luminaire 


Designed to simulate the natural outdoor light from « 

~daytime sky, the Ainsworth Magna Luminaire owes th M 

success to its Soft-Lite Gloss Alloy bow! which gently 

_ diffuses the light and renders the unit itself practicolly 

invisible: against the ceiling. Desk-top light is ever 
‘distributed, with no distracting glare. 


AMALGAMATED ELECTRIC | 
_ CORPORATION LIMITED, 


Toronto and Montreal. 
Western Divisions: Langley Elecite 


4 ing Co. Limited, Winnipeg; 


Langley 
Vancouver, 


CLIFTON C. CROSS & CO. 
| (QUEBEC) 


Suite 1700, Aldred Building, Montreal 


Gentlemen: Please send me, without obligation, a copy of your 
recular news bulletin and of your booklet “Your Future in Oil.” 
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Aguew Surpass 40- 2 
Do., pref, $1 
Aluminum, ec. ....... 
Do., pref. ..<.. + t$1. 
Anglo-Can. Tel. ,... 
Asbestos Corp. ... 
Do., extra 


a7 
on $2 tt Be 


e+e cere 


Beattie Maes 3 
Bk. of to .. $2. 
Bathurst Power, A 25 
Borden Ca. . ...... #30 
Brailian Tr., pfd. .. $1 
9 5 Brit. Amer. Oil .... 2 
Can. Fdy. & Forg. 37}. 
Can. Cottons ...... ' 
1 


s 


eee es... 
Can. Wire & C.. A 


Confederation Life $1.: 
Deo } 


>: 
Can. Int. Inv. Tr. p. . 5¢ 
Can. & Dom. Sugar #20 
Corr. Pap. Box pf. $1." 
Can. For, Invest., pf. « 
Can. Vinegars 1 


Can. Bakeries, p. .. $1 

n. Wire Box .... 37' 

Do.. arrears »..... 

- Can. Crushed Stone 1: 
| Can. Nor, Po 


pas. 


H 

Hollinger Cons. <b 
mee’, al. 
am. in, é 
Inter, Nickel est 
Imp. Varnish’ ;..” 12? 


a 
a 
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Do.. bonus. 
iitew Groc, AB : 
~*Suppediaax 
a © ot Woods mi. *: 
\ Bret... | i. 
@ Land, c. +i 
ion Stl, p. $) 


sHarris..p. 62° 

Red La 
Metniger Hees 3 
prontreal Ccttona’.. 
; Nat. Grasses peas 
Fat. 
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Mining Dividends 


Yield 


Rate Aug. 24 % 
00 
nelo-Rure iat vooeress rsd s ie 
Argus interests sore0ttis We 1.07 a8 
Aunot See Sige He 34a : 
en ogee ‘ 
ie Gold veveeeneeet | we Rs 
are River ++*"*" ‘soe alle 6.85 *20.5 
Braman Pore ns Bee Oe 
a Ankerii@ ey+rs atc - 
Bula eid cesses Oe OM 
ose c ° “ 
ae pasate vecek we 80 an 
ial Pauyieia .. 16¢4-2¢ y 
Cone ile oe MBE MB ng 
Coeur Willans ....- ie a3 
COE eee eeceee Bde 8 
TOO ers. 'sihgi.so 32.93 °2.6 
Gers er. a. "Gq Be 
ADIN ges veeeeees $1.60 13.37 119 
DOME walattic .sereeee 35¢ ‘ a. 
Bae Me Gold see as: a a 
Gexalt Mines «sererrs 3c 12 . 
OP cw ee a 
Grane nKsNe 4+ t,00'z0 Ory 
we Seagate’ 4c 1.99 21 
fierd Fock wa ccseeeerers < ; 
Tae Ge «7200: 8 
Hpajlinged, ».;seseneeeee es a a by 
Howey Gold «-*-*- “*" 2 92.00 
Huds icke Kel, com. aestys 3 os 6.7 
i land Mountain - sense = ou 
a ll So fee ae 
Kerr-AddisoR -+-+7"°"" “aSe > 80 
or kland Lake ..++- cn wae oe 
Lamaque Gold:.... %80+--9¢ ‘7 3 
Shore . . 80c a) 
an swe fe a 16 
tie Lon page ANP age 
—— _ vane 32e+ 3c 1.90 °18.4 
ion en R. Lake . rr 2c aa Se 
artic Gold secces O8G8 20. ‘ 
Lewet Hivray Coal sees le 7“ 
McKenzie Red L. - _ 


eentyre- Porc. "$2. 22 1 i-$1. 11 38.50 a 


MacLeod-C< ockshutt aos a — 
Seeing Sea aekeues 15¢ 85 
Meranda ss-seeeonsenes s¢ 44.00 9.1 | 
North Empire «seseeees $10¢ "~ 
O'Brien Gold ..eeeceees Je 50 
Pamour Porc. «e++seeens al2c = 
Pato CONS. .. seeseees i25e 7“ 
Paymaster Cons. ..see-+- i 
Pend Oreille ..sseerees abe = 
Perron Gold eeapeuneet, 16c a 
Pioneer, B. C. seeeseenee H04C ye 
Pickle CrOW ..++eeeeeees ase -o 
Placer Develop. « .. 25e x : 
Premier... -seeeeeeess 8c 42 9° 
Preston E. Dome ..++. as 20c 1.43 14 
Frivateer Mines ..++ l2c- Je - Se 
Quebec Gold ...es-4-+: a2c = 4 
Reno Gold ...+eeeeee-s- 20¢ 04 ett 
San Antonio ....000+ ldc-+6¢ 1.44 $13.8 
Sheep Creek ..+«s0* léc+4c 75 *26,6 
Sherritt Gordon ,.+..+++ 10c 60 ies 
Sigma Mines ...sseee+ees 60c 4.50 én 
Silbak Premier .+«+s++. 16c 60 64 
SiscOe ......-sseeeeevee 9C .33 oa 
Sturgeon River secoeees-s 2C 07 “ 
Sudbury Basin .ccoees. 212€ 1.30 ie 
Sullivan CONS. ..seccees t6c 52 oe 
Surf Inlet cae cacecceces S20 .06 i 
oi vanite Gold .....--- 20¢ 1.30 15.3 
Teck-Hughes ..-s0e0+-- 40c 150 27 
Toburn ....+9+ cocee 120 +-2¢ re *20.8 
Canada .. es+-- t5' 8 os 
Veotares seccccceeecoere 20c 3.50 ay 
Waite Amulet ...ceeesee 40¢ 4.00 4 
Wendigo .....sseeseeese- oe 16 — 
Wright Harg. ..0+.-2-+:- 40c 2.10 19 


aPaid in 1941. *Yield including bonus. 
{Initial tPaid in 1942 to date. 
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Dividends Declared 


This Date 

pay- Date of 

ment payable record 
Agnew Surpass 40--20c Sept. 1 Aug, 15 | 


Do., pref, .....06 $1.75 Oct, 1 Sept. 15 
Aluminum, c. ....... $2 Sept. 5 Aug. 15 
Anglo-Can. Tel. ,... lic Sept. 1 Aug. 15 
Asbestos Corp. ..., 20¢ Sept.30 Sept. 1 

Do., extra ..eese i0c Sept. 30 Sept. | 
Assoc. Brew, wees 2c Sept.30 Sept. 10 | 

§ Aunor Gold ,....... 4c Sept. 1 Aug. 15 | 
Amer. Cyan, A, B lic Oct. 1 Sept. 12 } 
+ Belding Cort. ...... $1 Oct, 1 Sept. 15 | 

Do., pref. sheen ee $1.75 Oct. 1 Sept. | 
Berens River ...... 3c Sept.25 Aug. 2 
Bruck Silk ......... 10e Sept.15 Aug. _ 
Bk. of Montreal .. $2 Sept. 1 July3 


Bk. Can. Nationale $2 Sept. 
Bk. of N. Scotia .,.. $3 Oct, 
Beattie Gold ~ ..... 3c ' Sept. 


1 

1 

9 
Bk. of Toronto .. $2.50. Sept. 1: Aug. 15 
Bathurst Power, A 25¢ Sept. 1 Aug. 7 
Borden Co.. ...... #30¢ Sept. 1 Aug 15 | 
Br a! lian Tr., pfd. .. $1.50 Oct. 1 Sept.1 
- Amer. Oil .... 25¢ Oct. 1 Sept. 10 
. Fay. & wee “re Sept. 15 Sept. 1 
oa sveun $1 Oct. 1 Sept. 5 
De., a separ “$1. 50 Oct. 1 Sept. 5) 
. Vie&C.. A $1 Sept.15 Aug. 31 
BD ncrcsceser 50c Sept.15 Aug. 31 
a pref. . : & 62% Sept.15 Aug. 31 
Can. Packers . , $1 Oct. 1 Sept. 15 
Can. Perm. Mtge... $2 Oct. 1 Sept. 15 


Can, W. N. Gas, p. $1.50 Sept. 1 Aug. 14 
Confederation Life $1.50 Sept. 30 Sept. 25 | 


Do $1.50 Dee. 31 Dec. = 
Can. Int. Inv. Tr. p.. 50c¢ Sept. 
Can.& Dom. Sugar #20c Sept. 1 
Corr. Pap. Box pf. $1.75 Sept. 
Can. For. Invest., pf. #$2 Oct. 


nt ne et et et be 
© 
vo 


Can. Vinegars .. 10c Sep. ° 
Can. Bakeries. p. . $1.25 Sep. Aug. 18 
Can. Wire Box .... 37%2c Oct. ° 

Do., arrears ...... 121 ec Oct, Sept. 15 


Can. Crushed Stone 10¢ Sept. 15 Sept. 1 
Can. Nor. Power .. 15 Oct. 26 Sept. 29 


Do., pref. ....... $1.75 Oct. 15 Sept. 19 | 
Coniaururr nl ..... 3c Sept. 9 /Aug. 14 
Can. Breweries, p.. 85¢ Oct. 1 Sept. 15 
Command Oils ..-» 2c Aug.31 Aug. 8 
Canaca Dry ...... tl5c Sept. 22 Sept. 10 | 
Candn, Oil, p .... §2 Oct. 1 Sept, 19 | 
Can. Indus. A,B... $1.50 Oct. 31 Sept, 30 

Do.. pref. ...... $1.75 Oct. 15... Sept. 30 
Cap. W. Clot! 38c Sept. 1 Aug, 12 
Can. Cemer at, Lh ‘gl. 25 Sept.21 Aug. 31 
Canada Cycle ,.... 20c Sept. 30 Sept. 15 

Do., pref. ...... $1.25 Sept.30 Sept. 15 
Dom. Textile «0... $1.25 Oct. 1 Sept. 5 

Do., pref. . $1.75 Oct.15 Sept. 15 
eeRavit land, pid. $1.75 Sept.15 Aug. 31 

, atrears .... $1. 75 Sept.15 Aug. 31 
linion Tar, pf. $1.3742 Nev. 2 Oct. 13 
Dome Mines ..... a40c Oct. 20 Sept. 30 | 


Dom. Ang. Inv. » pf.$1.25 Sept. 1 Aug. 15 
Dom, Scot. Inv., pid. 50c Sept. 1 Aug. 20 

'. Found., pf. . $1.50 Sept. 1 Aug, 26 
Distillors Seag. .. 55'2c Sept.15 Aus. 23 


Do., pref. ....... #$1.25 Nov. Oct, 15 
pete m Stee! ....., 25¢ Sept. Aug. 15 | 
Mig. Electric A. ..,, 62c Sept. 15 Aug. 31 


Ford Motor A,B... 25¢ Sept. 19 Aug. 29 
Gt-Lakes Pap. AB p.25¢ Oct. 1 Sep. 19 


Granby Cors. ,..., silic Sept. 1 Aug. 14 

Gtanby Elastic p. ... 69¢ Aug. 1 July 15 

Gatinesy Pwr. ...... lic Sep. 30 Sep. 1 
ays a pref. .... $1.25 Oct, 1 Sep. 1| 

R ee pref. .. $1.37 Oct. 1 Sep, 1) Gt. 
. nor Mines... ., 1l0e Sept. 2} Aug. 15 | 

Moun & Dauch ..,.. 25c Oct. 1 Sep, 15 

i nger Cons. ...... 5¢ Sep. 9 Aug. 26 
oney, Dew 0c Oct. 3 Sept. 15 | 


Ham. Un. 2 ed we 1 
Va . 





ene Dec. 11 Dec, 


Lamaqu 1¢ Gold ...., 0c Oct. 1 Sept. 1 

t so 15e Oct. 1 Sept. i 

leben “oh AB. " 25¢ Sept. 1 Aug. 1 

S Soe Sept. 1 Aug. 13 
0.. pref... $1 7h fept. 1 Aus. 


Landed Banking” 1 $1 Oct, 1 Sept. 3 | Regent Knitting pid t40¢ Sept 
Loire . 20¢ Sept. 1 Aug. 15 


Misiana Land, « '¢10¢ Sept. 15 Sept. 


Mack; nnon Stl,, » 59 Scp.15 Aug. 31 

shee were a. be c Sept.15 Aug. 31 
eeuaren P & Pc, '25¢ Aug. 31 Aug, 15 
McKenzie hoy pr O2'ze Sept. 15 Sept, 1 | & 
Montreal, Red ls... 3c Sept. 15 Aut. 31} 


Mace a Mines - 


cal Loan ,., 31%e Sept. 15 Aug. 3! | 
pictntyre Pere, ,, 55'2e Sept, 1 Aus. 1 
Do ttons .,., $1. Sep.15 Aig. 31 | 
Nai ae teeeees $1.75 Sep. 35 Aug. 31 | 
Norther ci, Pref. 37¢ “Oct, 1 Sept, 15 | 
Nat. Bi Ul p. . $1.50 Sept, 1 Aug. 23 | 
Noran da Min c. Pt, $$1.75 Aug. 31 Aug. 14 
N Aes Sept.15 Aug. 20 
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\Grain For Trade f el 
Proposed by Retaile rs | 


From Oyr Own 2 caNeY 

WINNIPEG Since it became evi: | 
dent that storage space for this 
year’s grain crop was going to be 
scarce, a number of Western. merth- 
ants have had ideas with respect to 
the collection of debts owed them 
by farmers. Why not, they have 
asked themstlves, provide s 
storage space on their own prémiscs, 
and invite farmers to deliver gratn 
t their debts? 

The Canadian Wheat Board has 
found it necessary to issue a warn- 
ing to sych merchants that any 
wheat which they might so acquire 

could not be sold to the Wheat Board, 
; | Which is empowered to reveive grain 
only from producers, A creditor may 
be a producer under the law, that ‘is 
if he ts entitled by law or by coa- 
tract to a share of the grain pro- 
duced on any farm. 
definition dogs not include the gen- 





plies to farmers. But. for. he? ‘pres: 
ent at loast, he would be without ary 
delivery permit, entitling him to 
deliver grain tq an elevator under 
quota regulations.’ If and when the 
quota regulations are removed, that 
difficulty would vanish, Until then» 
however, the creditor could only dis- 
pose of coarse grains if the producer 
would allow delivery to be made in 
his name, and recorded in hia-de- 
livery permit book, And in such a 
case the farmer mi 
sell on his own ac 
When the Canadian Wheat Board 
first announced delivery quotas for 
the current season they were set 
uniformly at five bushels per acre. 
, Oats, barley and rye, 
with the difference that in the case 
of wheat the dereage in question ts 
the “baste. acreage,” and'in thé case 
of other grains the acreage actually 
seeded. The basic ecreage for wheat 
Tis, generally speaking, 65% of that 
seeded in 1940, and a farmer's right 
to deliver is not affected by the fact 
that he may have actually seeded 
more or less than the basic wheat 
Subsequently the Board 
it practicable to 
quotas at-a considerable number of 
points, in cases as high as ten bushels 
per acre. This is to take advanta¢e 
of local space available, for the 
benefit of local producers. At points 
which have enlarged quotas, rail 
shipments of grain are forbidden at 
the present, in order to concentrate 
railway cars at those points which 


t just as well 


pointed out, there is nothing to pre- 
vent a farmer depositing with. a 
creditor wheat which he subsequent- 
ly intends to deliver to the Bonrd, 
But in that cage, provided title did 
not pass, the farmer himself would 
have to merket the wheat, and would 
be entitled, so far as the Board is 
concerned, to the proceeds. _ 
Question of Quotas 

The difficulties in the case of 
coarse grains are not so great. 
merchant might take delivery of 
oats. and barley, in payment of a 
debt, and he would be entitled to 
the same price guarantee which ap-! most require relief, 


: Ottawa Delays Consent 
“On Ogoki Diversion 


Meanwhile Ontario Faces Winter Power. Short- 
age of 250,000 Horsepower, Necessitating 
Plans to Restrict Civilian Use 


after applying to the 
federal Redeveinnst of public works 
for permission to divert the Dgoki 
River, the Ontario Hydro Electric 
Power’ Commission is still awaiting 
a definite answer. 

Meanwnile work on the big pro- 
ject is going ahead in an atmosphere 
, Water from the 
Ogoki should be flowing into Lake 
Nipigon by this time next year—if 
the public works departmeni assenis. 





for Steep Rock Mines Ltd., which is 
to develop a large body of high- 
grade hematite iron ore.J15 miles 
west of Port Arthur. 

Speaking before a district meeting 
of the Ontario Municipal Electric 
Association at Port Arthur, Dr. Hogg 
said by the end of the present year 
another 79,000 horsepower of capa- 
city would ,be added in southern 
Ontario, through a new developmert 
on the Madawaska River and an ar- 

This was prophesied in an address | rangement with Maclaren-Qyuskee 
by Dr. T, H. Hogg speaking at Port | Power Co. ; 

Artrur this week. 

Dr. Hogg pointed out that the di- 
| version is provided for in the draft | 
| Canada-Ontario St. Lawrence agree- 
Do., pref. ...+04 1$1.50 Sept. 1 Aug. 8| ment, drawn up at the time Canada 
and the United States were negotiat- | the supply and during the coming 
winter we shall be faced with a 


of uncertainty. 


Shortage Coming 


“But in spite of our foresight in 
| planning to meet anticipated loads,” 
he said, “the demand has overtaken 








ing for the St. Lawrence power de- 

De, et $175 Oct. 1 Sept.10| Velopmient and outlining Ontario’s | power shortage in southern Ontario 

which, as far as we can see now, will 
ount to 250,000 horsepower. 

“To mect this shortage it is impera- 
tive that some restrictive measures 
department, which administers the | be put into effect whereby certain 
non-essential uses of electricity wiil | 


place in the picture. 

Thus there is tacit agreement on 
the part of the government oe: 
Barber Ellis ...... 1242c Sept.15 Aug. | The hitch rests with the p 





Aug. 13 | Navigable Waters Protection Act. 
; Calls Delay Serious 
“The delay in approving this pro- | 
* said Dr. Hogg, “is rather seri- | 
ous because the United States agreed 
| to Caneda increasing its diversion at 
| Niagara Falls to allow the commis- | 
| sion to operate its three plants at | 
maximum capacity before the Cg 
project’ was compleied. 
| about 4,000 cubic feet per eileon of | 
| this additional water flow is in.con- 
| sideration of the additional wat ver | controlig?, 
Aug. i to be added to the Great Lakes by | 
Aug. +a | the Ogcki diversion. The total addi- power regulation which will be ap- | 
| tional div ersion has already enabled 


Aug. 12 





| through lack of supply. . + 
that there ‘shall be no failure in the 
| supply of power to muniticn plants, 


shipbuilding yards, tank and gun | 942, pursuant to sales eontracts|-ically and the farmers generally in 
| factories, military training camps, made on and after that date. Unfill-! whatever the Pool has advocated 
| flying schools, and scores of other} eq contracts as at July $1 will not For instance, when the Pool was 
j'activitins which aré engaged day be eligible for drawback, 
| and night in essential war work.” 





Dr. Hegg said. the federal power 
H. J. Symington, b 
establishing an equitable system af aren 


plied so that plants engaged in war | 
ara river plants to produce | work will be accorded preference \ 
'2.5 million kifowatt hours per day | ° those engaged in civilian produc- 
for munitions production.” 


He menticned 


manufacturing 
goods would be denied power tut 
'expansion, and might be called -on 
to curtail nore ce 

| restrictions | their relief, it would have been ims} generally supported its efforts dur- 
| would soon te Se to exterior | possible for millers and other users | ing the last several years. 

and interior lighting, shcw window | Of wheat to maintain their prices 
‘093% | and: showcase lishting, lighting for 
| advertising purposes, floodlighting 
jfor amusements and sperts and * 


Colmadities 





‘ Weekly Indices 
U. S. Labor .,.... +. 98.9 


Bere Jenpe Ut) 5 ¥ tides said the restriction: | 


would be applied first f@ the power 
shortage areas—in the case of On- 
'tario, the terrifory served by the 
us| | Niagara system, the‘eastern Ontario 
system and the Georgian Bay system. 


“In addition to such restrictions 
as will Be imposed by the Dominion 

| power controller,” stated Dr, Hogg, 
new | “the commission, through various 
publicity media, is commencin 
educational programme asking 
Lake § Shore M. ..., 20¢ Sept. 15 Sept. 1| *Celling prices fixed by the oftiee of | | mestic and commercial consumers 
. to co-opzrate by voluntarily con- 
serving the use of electricity in their 


/ a Indices 
Canada (D.B.§,}: 





2 ‘ ‘ * ~i. 
Nete:—The base of indiccs js that 1926 
. tBase 1925-39 equals 100. The 
British foses is Board of Trade ccnverted 


Base of shah quotations is as an 
, Cattle — Steers, good, over 1,050 Ib., 
price, Torcnto. Cepper-clectrolytic. 
| York. No. 7 coffee, Rio. Sugar--96 de one | 
centrifugal, c/f New York. bo tip 

| Man. North,, Ft. W.-Pt. 


4500 Sept. ‘30 Aur, 31 
244e Sept. 1 | Aug. 21 | 
Sept. 1 Aug. 21 
Aug. 28 Aug, 11 
Sept. 1] Sept. 2 


Price Administration. 





L. of Woods Mili,” ‘soc seb; 2 Aue 14 | Dividends Declared (Cane) | 


| Rolland Paper pf. . 


1 | Reliance Ss Pe 16 62% Atlas Steels Lid. has taken over 


the large office building and ware- 
house formerly occupied -by. the 
Westinghguse Neon Co. on Main St. 
9 | East, Hemilton. Atlas will We this 


veo DI |as thefr Hamilton branch and ware- 
Stuart ‘ pid. .... f 


ae er a ee a ee er eS od 


Wheat Prices 


So. Amer, Gold ..., Sep. 
Howard Smith, p. $1.50 Oct. 15 


Toronto Elev., p. 65'2¢ Sept. 5 
United Fuel, pf. A . 
~ — Growers, A 31 Sept. 15 


B 
pee. en Mines . oe ¢c us. 31 
“te aie 
thereG. & Ww. ¢ $1 
Ms Aiess cos 25¢e Sep. 3 
wert Can. He p's 


ice Georg?, c. ». * 
ba nsemengcenves > 


$1 
Xa Light & P., p, $1.50 Sept. 1 Aug. 15 
Neste oe Util, bp. 81%c Sep. 1 Aug. 15 
Ottawa fas ++ Be Oct, 1 Sep, 1 
re Pr, .... be Oct. 1 Aug. 26 
tPERE. sbi oss $1.25 Oct. 1 Aug. 26 
hie rpf... $1.75 Sept, 1 Aug. 19 
5 wa $1° Sep. 15 Aug, $1 
tee 7 Sep.15 Aur. 3} 
atabs 5 Sept.21 Au* 
Bars Biet eas Ph ta. 50 Ort. 4 Sept, 2 | 
: ‘ oe Oct. 
iiss ie Sc | Re 
‘ie Aug. 3) g. 1 


3. w G. $4 
yma acter oon s. .,. ote Jan 15’ ‘43 Det. 3i 
1 5 air ge + Se Get, 15 Sept. 29 
i Page Hersey F a? Se Aug. 20 Auz Mh 
0! 


By cttres $1.25 Oct. 4 Sep. 15 

Aur, 21 
Aug. 15 
Sept. tt 
Fi, Sept. 16 
oo $2 Sept. 1 duly 31 


WinnipegeGrain Futures: 
Week to Aug, 2, m2 


tor Clese 
week Aug. 24 i ae ett 


oe thet rnel er de te 


‘Payable in U 's. ‘inde. 
ecubjeet to approyal of 
change Centre: Board 
tAlse We payable Cee 
: Dividends Deferred 
seveoeevae Sept. 15, 1042 


04 wt 
69% a vee 





nounced that export Giri for y 
oats and barley grown in western | 
Canada may now be freely issued, 
but that such permits must be | ¢, 
employed before Nov,’ 30, 
thouffh the grain trade is pleased 
that there has been some relaxa- 
tion of the prohibition against 
export formerly in effect, general 
opinion is that the concession 
does not go far enough, and that 
the requirement for permits 
should bé completely abolished 
for the cufrent crop year. 

















Al- 


Western Canada will have to 


find a market in the United States 
for a large quantity, certainly 
more than 50 million bushels and 
possibly 200 million bushels of 
feed grains, if there is to be any 
Satisfactory disposal of this 
year’s surplus production. Any 
impediment to the southward 
flow of such .grain is felt to be 
definitely against the interests of 
this country, and a system of ex- 
port permits is considered to be 
such an impediment, even during 
a, period when permits are free- 
ly granted. 


Satisfactory trade will require 


cammitments to be made a con- 
siderable time in advance, and 
prospective buyers cannot be ex- 
pected to make commitment$ to 
purchase if they are left in doubt 
as to being able to ship grain out 
of the country when they are 





Arranges to Provide Mil- 
lers With Wheat at Old 


Prices 
_ From Our Own Correspondent 
MONTREAL.—In order to main- 


tain the cg@ling' price on flour and 
bread,- the’ Wartime Prices and 
Trade Board has arranged to pro- 
vide the millers with western wheat 
at a price eee to flour ceil- 


ing prices. 


Millers will continue to buy their 


wheat requirements in the open 


market at the higher price levels 


now prevailing, and will be eligible | 
for drawback representing the dif- | 


So: : 
so on the ground 
that more wheat mi 


ia 





New crop production thas bene 


ished. foars of any feed grain 
shortage for a considerable time 
to come. A new reason, however, 
for some control of exports has 
appeared. It is the free freight 
poli¢y under which the freight 
cost is assumed by the govern- 
ment on feed grains ship 
ward from the head of the lakes 
and westward from Calgary to| 
other points in Canada, That | 
impligs a need, which actually | 
exists, for prairie grown feed user of Canadian feed grains, say 
grains in Qntatio, ‘Quebec, the 4 large feed manufacturing frm: 
Maritime Provinces and British |” in the eastern states, might buy | 
Columbia, and the inference is; October pats or barley, and feel) 

that farmers in those provinces sure of a 

should not be allowed to export them forward after securing de- | 
such grains and ‘replace them livery in October. But if he finds | 
with gtain moved in at govern- he is not going to need them | 
ment expense. There is also, per- 
haps, a theoretical danger that 
grain on which the government | 
has paid freight might be resold 
for export, but the conditions un- 
der which freight is paid are 


ad of s 

t be fed in | boring farmer, 
Canada, and that = grains as’ case’ € tart mede, 
could find a market outside of _ Westerner considers tat it ¢ 
Canada should be exported. 


sobibiteg there are other ° 
ods available than eas 
visions applied to western. gtain. | 
And protection of the govern: | 
ment’s interest, and the saving of | 
some freight charges on ¢rain|. 
that need ‘not have been shi 

deast-| under the free freight policy, 
will be dearly bought if at the 
expense of hampering a possible 
trade with the United States. 

























































aihaugh we : 


At the moment a prospective 


month in which to get 


until a couple of months later, he 
cannot be sure of the position he | 
will be irafter Nov, 30. And as 
long as the uncertainty lasts, he 
is likely to avoid entirely any 
purchases of December oats. 


WPTB [B Adjusts| Saskatchewan Election | 
Flour Prices (Plans Take Shape — 





C. C. F. Woos Wheat Pool Vote While Liberals 
and Conservatives Keep Powder Dry — Date 
of Election Still Uncertain 


rom Gur Own Corretpondent— 


- REGINA.—An efectich | is promis- 
ed Saskatchewan but when is not 
specified. It might come within two 
months or it may not come, until 


+ next year. 


In the meantime, there are three 
political parties with three points 
of view regarding the election. The 
government, under Liberal Premier 
| W. J. Patterson, is adopting a “wait 


ference between the average price | "4 see if there is an election” atti- 
estimated to have been paid and the| tude. The C.C.F. opposition party, 
appropriate price. on wheat ground | Numbering eleven seats, is anxious 
for domestic use. The drawback | to discover whether it has gained 


will not be paid on flour exported | 
from Canada. 


Price ceilings on flour are the 
highest flour prices prevailing dur- 
ing the basic period, Sept. 15 to Oct. | 
11, 1941. The price of wheat ap-| 
propriate to these flour ceilings has 
been determined tentatively by the. 
W.P.T.B. as 77% cents per bushel 
for No. 1 Northern in store at Fort} 
be curtailed td ensure that essential | William, subject to an adjustment 
| afier investigation of milling costs 


by the Board. 





strength in the country, and the Con- 
servative party thirks an election 


|in wartime is a waste of money. 


There are also two Social Credit 
members and two Unity candidates. 

The C.C.F, recently chose Rev. T. 
| C. Douglas, M.P., Weyburn, as its 
leader in the province. 


C.C.F, And Wheat Pool 


The majority of the farmers, or, 
if not an actual majority, close to it, 
| are members of the Saskatchewan 
Wheat Pool and it has besn notice- 


The drawback will be paid for’ able recently that the C.C.F. has 
flour delivered on or after Aug, 1,| championed the Wheat Pool speci- 


Tueasury Absorbs Cost 


clamoring for $1.00 initial payment 
wheat, C.C.F. climbed on the band- 
wagon. As a result, its support in- 


The éost of the drawback is being | creased, but, in view of what has 


rbed by the Treasury and it! 
will be edmi nistered for the Treas: | 
ury by the Canadian Wheat Board | 
| as an arrangement ‘separate from | 
their other undertakings. 


transpired since, that support is Act 
| QW so wholehearted. 
Wheatpoolers know they have 
more to gain from a government ih 
| power than from any of the “outs.” 


The price ceiling on flout was) Unless there isa clear-cut opposi- 


iad plant manufac ‘turing air- | established last year when fhe mini-| tion toward the present provincial 
diver sion would be vital when 4 | planes, tanks, guns or ammunition | mum price for wheat was 70 cents 


became necessary to supply power; would be given complete co- opera-|# bushel. By legislation approved | 
erento | tion in expanding its facilities, while | iby the House of Commons earlier | own business politically and let the 


government, it can be safely sug- 
gested that the Pool will mind its 


this year, the payment to:wesiern | -C.GF. do its own Ballyhoo. While 


Warmer was increased to 90 cents a tne Wheat Pool is progressive as an 
bushel. | organization, it is not so radical as 


Without special arrangements for, torun against a government that has 


under the price ceiling and pay the 
additional 20 cents a bushel for 


wheat, 





Sens Has . 


New Debt Plan 


‘ 
Plan to bring the Town of East-. 
view, Ont,, out of default is being | 
0 


proposed for debenture being | 


consideration. Under the terms of: 
the proposed plan all outstanding | 
| debentures are to be refurided by a 
new issue of 444% debentures ma- 
turing from one to 40 years, All 
bon held’ by the town are to be 


can 


 hrveats of interest are to be calcue 
lated at the contract rate to ma- 


Out For Farmers 

It is felt that the C.C.F. has recog- 
nized. its weakness in the class of 
candidate it has supported. As a re- 
sult, overtures are expected to be 
made to various individuals with 
good backing, such as Wheat Pool 
connections, in an effort to align 
a strongér farm vote, The Conserva- 


Canada Wire Net 
Is Down 25% 


Business Volume Gains 








in Half Year But Future! _ 


Trend Uncertain 
Canada Wire & Cable Co. reports 


tunity and thereafter at neh to | volume of business in the six months 
cla 


Sept. 30, 1942. ‘The resultant 
a cash payment of 30%. 


About a year ago a temporary 
ive-year plan to deal with the: 
aver debt was pfoppséd but 


was never put into operation, 


Cash cmd 


ORs bad 


r eer 





AD%- ’ c 73 . 13 70 


abt! , Gate: 


a6 w, de A eB, 








im! ended June 1942, in excess of 
woul be settled under thé plan by | 


that of the same period a year ago, 
according to H. Horefall, prontdent 
Trend of future ree and pro 

able profits are difficult to oe 
due to increasing restrictions on use 
of metals and other raw materials 
and new taxes, 


She sages of the larger volume of 


net poe for the 
Int hale of ot this uivalent | og 


to only $304,019 inst $41 18,475 for 


Me esponding half of 1941. 


company has declared regu- 


Hise ae ds of $1,624 on its 
erred 


fi a shate on the cla 
“5 cents a share on the class 


a 
te £ the latter dividend’is termed an 


: 1 

ae i mn 

ei jt ‘6 8 ‘ "79 
Y 
it 


interim payment. 


i ahemne ~) Account, ae 


‘0 1 Teet., 884 6 te a i PEP. taxes .. ‘000 sta 


; 54% 35% 
iene a6.W. d 3% Ce 





i. 


tives and Lib€rals ‘will be doing the 
same thing, but the C.C. F. is reach- 
ing out into territory that is in most 
respects new to, the organization. 

The Conservative leader J. G. Die- 
fenbaker, M.P., Lake Centre, 
dropped the leadership mantle in. 
favor of H. E; Keown, K.C., of Mel- 
fort. The change may or may not 
mean anything, but with possible 
saw-offis taking place the Conserva- 
tives might get representation in the 
house, 

it ifstill too early to analyze cam- 
paign platforms, but, based on the 
national platform as announced at 
the national C.C.F. conventicn in 
‘Toronto, there will be an effort to 
tie in, with the co-operative move- 
ment. At a Melfort nomination 
meeting, the question was asked 
what would be the C.C.F, stand on 
the liquor question and the reply. 
was that if the C.C.F. was put into 
power it would take over the liquor 
interests, turn the profit back to the 
people and, by cutting down pro- 
duction, would wean the drinking 
public away from consumption. So 


| fay, the Conservatives and Liberals | 


ate keeping their powder dry. 


DIVIDEND NOTICES 


Gelling- Gorell, 





0. 111 


A dividend of one and three-quarters 
per cent (144%) has been declared on the 
Preferred Stock of this Company, for 
quarter ending 31st August, 1942. 


Notice of Cothmon Stock Dividend 
No, 66 

A dividend of one per cent (1%) has | 

been declared on the. Common Stock of | 


this Company, for quarter ending 3lct 
August, 1942, * 


The above dividends are payable on 
the Ist day of October, 182, toa Share- 
holders of record at the c.o.e of business 
the 15th day of September, 1942. 

BY ORDER OF THE BOARD, 


D, F, POLLOCK, 
Secretary. 
' 





MacKinnon Steel Corpora- 
tion Limited 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


NOTICE IS HEREBY given that a 
dividend of oné and one quarter per 
cent (1%%) has been declared on 
the 7% Cumulative pinking Fund 
Redeemable Preferred stock of Mac- 
Kinnon Steel Corporation vines, 
pavanie September 15th, 1 
hareholders af record August Sist, 





This is a payment on account of 
arrears of Kieterred dividend. 
By Order of the Beard of Direct. | 


4:6. SCrREe 
Montres), August ist, 1942, 


Associated Breweries of 


ors, 


* 


Canada. Limited 
_ DIVIDEND NOTICE. 
NOTICE IS ¥ GIVEN THAT ¢ 


Quarterly Dividend (No, 56) of 144% upon 
the outstanding Preferred shares of the 
Compariy. has, heen declared, payable, 
subject to‘ the approval of the Foreign 
peg carn tacts trol Board, on the First day” 

1942, to Shareholders of record _ 
at the ae of business on the the Tenth day 

’ 


NOTICE Is ALSO GIVEN 


Foreign Exchange Control Board, on the 
Thirtieth day of Oi ain rT to 
Shareholders: of a e@ close 
a on the Te day of September, 


| "Some os me ch. . WESON, it 


EF ie A lcueeaninn eee 
ee ara ghee eae Eta, : cas : 
| Net profit seanenanenes 304,919 a1 Aug 24th 2048. oe ait OE a v 
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Rranenes Thonihent, Coed 







AND OTHER GRAINS 


BULK or SACKED 


All Grain Selected from Our Elevators in ne 
Finest Growing Districts of Western Car’. 


Prompt Shipment From Fort William 
For Quotations Write oF Wire 


|| NATIONAL GRAIN C° LTD. 


_WINNIPEG 










































































































‘ -McCABE BROS. GRAIN CO. LTD. 
WINNIPEG, MAN. 


Grain Commission Merchants — Shippers and 
Exporters — All Grains-Sacked Feeds 


Country and Terminal Elevater Operators 
Grain Merchandising 


MANITOBA - SASKATCHEWAN ~ ALBERTA 


Offices: DULUTH: - 


MINNEAPOLIS 





™ DIVIDEND waties DIVIDEND NOTICES _ 


Gatineau Power Company. 


Notice of Dividefid on 5% Cumpla- 
tive Preferred, 514% Cumulative 
Preferred and Common Shares 


ee ee s. 











Dominion 
Textile Co. 


Cemmeon Stock 





The Board of tii caer has declared a 
p roye J dividend of $1.25 a share on the 
ulative Preferred Shares and $1,37 
n the 14% Cumulative Preferred 
eet the Campany payable October 1; 
~ shareholders of said classes of 
record at the close of business on Septem- 
ber 1, 1942; also a quarterly dividend of 
Fifteen cents (8,15) a shate on thé Com- 
mon. Shares of this Company cutstanding 
t the close of businegs ori September 1, 
2, payable on September 30, 1942, to 
shareholders of said class of fecord at the 
rae of buciness on September 1, 1942. 


eques in payment will be mailed. 
Notice df Preferred Stock Dividend stock transfer books will not close, 








Dominion 
“Textile Co. 


Notice of Preferred Steck Dividend 


Ottawa Light Heat and 
Power Company, Limited 


owing dividends are payable Ist 
1942, to Shareholders of were 


1%% (being at ian 





20th August, 1842. 
Preferred Stock: 
rate of 5°: per acnum.) 


Cammon Steck: Fifteen Cents (15 cts.) 


per share on the No Par Value Shares. 
‘The transfer books will net be closed. 


By Order of the eo 


OTTAWA, 19th August, 1942, 


Hollinger Consolidated 
Gold’ Mines Limited. 


Dividend Number 361 


A regular dividend of 1% has been. 
deciared by the Directors on the Capital 
Stock of-the Company, payable on the Sth 
day at September, 1942, to shareholders of. 
record at the close of business on the 26th 
day of Aucuct, 1942. 


DATED the 19th day of August, 1942. 





Meemaryal, Auguat 19th, 1942. 





a East Dome 


(Ne ee Liability) 


DIVIDEND NO. 12 


OTICE by 
x Satie dend of five 


op De enue Capital poms of the 


‘ee 15th, 1at2, to share- 
5 at the close of 
business on the 24th day of Septem- 


The Montreal = of the Board, 
Cottons Limited = Secr 
Y Pa August 18th, 1942. 
6) | 
"=: CANADA PERMANENT 
MORTGAGE CORPORATION 


‘Notice is hereby given that a 
Dividend. of TWO PER CENT. | 
on the paid-up Capital Stock of 
the Corporation has been der 
clared for the current quarter, 
and that the same will be pay- 


END OF 
has. been lard u 


me ines on the 3lst cy of air 
us 
y Order of the 

eee 


Valleytield, Abaw 


site a 


| THURSDAY, THE FIRST DAY 
OF OCTOBER 

‘next, to Shareholders of record 
tat the close of business on the 


Fifteenth day 






¢ Com he ef ‘September 
ral ed on. nthe fitcenth ats of eet 


cis ae busines on |. ‘By order of the Board. 


Walter F. Watkins, 
3 Secre 
. zu st 19th, an | 













“QUOTATIONS _ 





Toronto and Montreal Saige 


tions. 
listed stocks, including curb. ma quotations ae a 
fined to official — for are given. For unlisted mock’. ai 
following table is con ed, bid and ed prices any responsibility such 
where no oe . Fahey Financia! Post cannot accept 
unlisted dealers are ed. 


WEEK END UST Range , |DivAug22| iS 
. iR'te Y7ld) 
} asters . TLast etn High Low|-$ % | 
arte iri xd), | ses! Aue “er Cred 
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tential—to thoroughly justify ex-| On the 3,100-ft. level, three drill | fore taxation is estimated at below 
pansion of mill capacity. With holes sited to the south, southwest | $100,000. Production in June was 
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feel they will not have to close al- 
though operations may have to be 
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particularly if there is an increase 
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has had the Manitoba Government | >®" Value. 


change its mining regulations to per- 
mit employment of women about a 





Preston East Dome Mines has de- Gatineau P ower 


\clared a regular quarterly of five 


cents a share payable Oct. 15, 1942, to . 
record Sept 2a Output Higher 


« oe 


Renabie Mines, Macassa controll- Good Water Conditions 
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By JOHN E. LANGDON 

October 1 is the tentative date 
set for putting into operation the 
plan whereby the pulp and paper 
industry will make available part 
of the power it now employs for 
use in war industries. 

The diversion of hydro-electric 
power from pulp and paper plants 
into war industries, especially 
the aluminum industry, has long 
been mooted. 


The lack of any definite action 
to date has been due to three 
causes: 

(1) Selatenns of exceedingly 
good water conditions in Quebec 
and Ontario. 

(2) Bringing additional gener- 
ators into operation and the cre- 
ation of a vast inter-switching 
system in Quebec. 

(3) The decline in newsprint 


. .production freeing a large quan- 


tity of power. 

At this time there is sufficient 
hydro-electric energy to take care 
of all war and civilian demands. 

Depends on Aluminum 
This condition may continue up 


to the end of the year. Whether or 


not there will be any material 
change before that time depends 
upon how fast the new aluminum 
pot rooms are brought into opera- 
tion. Also a factor is the expan- 
sion of operations in other war 
industries. 

Though water conditions in the 
central area are exceptionally 
good and the kilowatt hours out- 
put for the next few months 
promises to be of record propor- 
tions, by mid-winter there will be 
a definite shortage of power. 

It is this expectation which has 
caused the Power Controller and 


power operators, as well. as those 
concerned with war production; 
to lay plans now to prevent any 
slow-down due to lack of power, 
Huge Power Pool 

The diversion of power from 
non-essential to essential indus- 
tries brings the pulp and paper 
industry sharply into’ focus. 

Largest ‘source of power upon 
which war industry can draw, 


pulp and. paper . provides _ the}. 


greatest individual peacetime 
market for the power produced by 
the central electric stations. Ordi- 
narily it purchases mere’ than 
50% of all power sold for indus- 
trial purposes. 

During 1940, notwithstanding 
the great reduction in the amourit 


of power purchased by the indus- |@4 


try for use in electric boilers and 
the growing munitions load, ap- 
proximately 36% of all industrial 
power .sold by central stations 
was purchased for use in pulp 
and paper mills. 

Power in Right Place 

Moreover, the pulp and paper 
industry is largely concentrated 
in Quebec and Ontario, main cen- 
tres of war production. 

Power. plays an important part 
in the everyday social and eco- 
nomic life of the country, but 
there is a general mistinderstand- 
ing of its employment, 

The amount of electrical energy 
used in the average home is in- 
finitesimal. 

The amount used in the ordi- 
nary industrial plant rarely ex- 
ceeds 25 h.p. 

When an industrial power plant 
employs 100 h.p., it is regarded 
by power operators as a big 
power ‘user. 


: Abitibi Power & Paper 
_ Company, Limited 


TORONTO, ONT. 


\ 


Seine directly or amen eaenney companies, 


Beaupre, Que. 
Pine Falls, Man. 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. 


ecu Falls, ‘Ont. 
Smooth Rock Falls, Ont. 
Fort William, Ont. , 


Port Arthur, Ont. 


One of the agus war. plants |‘energy 
in Canada today: uses only ‘4,000 
h.p. 

But’ in  electro-chemical or 
electro-metallurgical _ operations, |. 
the entire picture changes. a 
stead of 50 hip. or 500 hp, a 
single aluminum pot room will 
use as much as 40,000 h.p. 

, Can Meet Demand. 

With the aluminum industry 


is obvious that in order to secure 
40,000. h.p. for one pot-room it 
would. be necessary. to cutoff the 
power from possibly hundreds of 
industvial plants to secure the 
amount required. 

On the other hand the-pulp and 
paper industry, by a. moderate 
rtailment of operations, . can 
provide several times that amount 
with less disruption to the eco- 
nomic system. ‘ 

Two Types of Power 

Broadly speaking the genera- 
tion of power in this country is 
divided into two classifications— 
central electric stations and in- 
stallations in industrial plants. 

The pulp and 9 industry 
uses both. purchased power and 
power . generated its .own 
plants. 

At the beginning of this year 

operators had installed 649,801 
h.p. of hydro-electric energy. This 
was 7.3% of all installations in the 
Dominion, including central elec- 
tric stations. 
..This- capacity was divided by 
provinces as follows: British Col- 
umbia, 105,950 h.p.;-Ontario, 231,- 
277 h.p.;. Quebec, 273,022 . h.p.; 
New Brunswick, 20,694 h.p.j and 
Nova Scotia, 18,858 h.p. 

In addition the pulp and paper 
industry has motor equipment for 
operation by hydro electricity 
having a capacity of more than 
1,315,000 h.p. and electric boilers 
rated at more than 1% million 
h.p. 


in 


Use 2 Million H.P. 

In 1940 the pulp and paper in- 
dustry employed 1,986,667 hyp, of 
electrical energy. This includes 
power generated in.its.own plants 


as well as that purchased from 


central’ electric stations. Quebec 
used 1,059,681 h.p.; Ontario, $64,- 
110 h.p.; British Columbia, 13%- 
250; and Manitoba, New Bruns- 


constant expansion, it |: 













sodtins pubsioates tues the ois 
tral electric. stations is set outh 


below: Ii g 
“hound 
kwh, Amount 
- purchased. _ paid 
‘British Coty: Ree ae $ 51,248 
Ontario envvecere+ 2. . 540,148 
Quebec svsccececvas pas en 
one éPiaavetaee an 
ceees 8,387,749 17,345,301 
ana, ia ‘aati sen | 
Scotia. : 
Cut. Down Use 


Since ~corllpilation of — these 
figures. a. number ..of. important 
changes have taken place, — 

Deliveries of: energy for use in 
electric boilers have been drastic- 
ally: curtailed: <>.’ 

In°1940 3,381,447; thousand kilo- 
watt hours of energy were used in 
boilers, practically all in Ontario 
and Quebec, : 

The following eat ‘tia amount 
used dropped to'2,579,445 m. kw.h. 

For thé first six months this 
year deliveries totalled a 
m. kw.h. 

The apparent maintenance of 
deliveries this year has Been due 
to exceedingly good water condi- 
tions and the fact all other re- 
quirements were being met. 

The pulp» and paper industry 
was notified some ‘time: ago that 
it could not.depend upon‘ further 
deliveries of energy for use in 
electric * boilers.: The companies 
have since built coal-fired steam 
‘plants, making themselves ‘inde- 
pendent of Perret for raising 
steam. j 

Newsprint Gulp Off 

The. second factor is a relatively 
sharp drop in production of news- 
print. This is highly important 
since 100.h.p. of electrical energy 
are required. to produce one ‘ton 
of newsprint’ paper. ; 
Since 1940. the rate of opera- 


McColl. to Widen. 
Purchase Rights 


Shareholders to Vote 
Greater Leeway in Pur- 
chase of Preferred 


From Our Own Correspondent 
MONTREAL.—Removal of certain 
restrictions in:respect to the McColl- 
Frontenac. Oil: Co.’s purchase of ‘its 
own preferred shares for the sinking 
















y for use se in. war and other 


There ‘is; no accurate - figure 
showing, the amount of electrical 
128 | energy’ diverted ftom “pulp and 
paper operations’ to’ ‘other indus- 
tries in the past year. 


Give Up More’ 


The industry has by no means 
given up all the power that it may 
be called upon to surrender in 
order to, meet ‘the, needs of war 
industries; 

More will have to be given up. 
The amount surrendered will not 
be equally divided as between 
| provinces for a number of rea- 
sons. In the first place some ‘pulp 
and paper plants are located in, 
areas where the energy cannot be 
employed in war industries, 
others where there is ample 
power for all needs. 

Thus the further limitation of 
power deliveries to the pulp and 
paper industries will be limited 
almost entirely to. plants in On- 
tario and Quebec. Nor will all 
plants in those areas be affected. 


Centre Most Affected 


Those pulp and. paper plants| 


which are expected to make the 


igreatest sacrifices of power for 


war industries are located in the 


Saguenay; St. Maurice Valley; St. | 


Lawrence River Valley; Ottawa 
River Valley and. southwestern 
Ontario areas. 

Without exception all the com- 
panies in those areas are either 
wholly or for the. greater: part 
dependent upegn central electric 
stations for their power supply. 

These plants will not neces- 
sarily have to close down. It is 


not simply a matter. of transfér- |" 


ring tonnage from one mill to an- 
other in: order to secure an ade- 
quate supply. of power. . Wood 
piles ‘cannot be moved’ easily: 
Labor. supplies. are also: a factor. 
Moreover the power deliveries to 
these’ mills are far in excess of 


what.can be possibly. required by | - 


war industries: over: the -months 
immediately ahead. 
The problem Is to adjust. opera- 


Passi Rola 00: iee 0 
: i wower. when | 


This programme \ 
careful planning. ‘ates not 
seen developments arise, there is 


ho- reason for expecting a sie : 


upheaval in operations of. the in 
dustry in the Quebec-Ontario 


areas dyring the. ext 12 months. | 


It is to be expected that all 


plants will be affected directly 


and indirectly, but whatever 
plan is followed, ; adjustments 
probably will be made with a 
minimum. disturbance to the in- 
dustry or those dependent upon 
it for a livelihood. 


Considerable thought and much . 
planning already has heen given | _ 


to the problem of how. the pulz 
and paper industry can meet the 
power requirements of war in- 
dustries. When the change-over 
takes place around Octoper 1, the 
industry will be ready to do its 
part. In doing so,, it, is, believed 
that whatever curtailment of pro- 
duction is necessary, the. capacity 
unaffected should be. sufficient to 
take care of pulp and paper 
requirements, 
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Head Office and Factories: NEWMARKET, Ont. 
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Tees Eovcidoon. Epis in 
Abe é ‘ckiscthe estate funds and 
obtaining fair income for beneficiaries, 
is by far the-most’ desirable qualifica- 


tion in-an executor and trustee,” 
















































This investment experience. is. avail- 
_able to your estate through the services 
provided by National Trust Com pany. 






a slaw by a rahe survey by Edwin) Bird, Wilson, Inc, 
New York, summarined in “Trusts and’ Mstate” Magazine, 
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“Fandangles” may not oe in your dictionary but: our grandpa 
used it sometimes when something new came along of which 
he was. just naturally. suspicious. Doubt and scepticism have 
deprived many: people of-the benefits which new devices, new 
ways, new methods have brought about. 


Many. present offices still reflect that old “fandangle” attitude 
toward modern methods. Records, that should be immediately 
available .are stored in inaccessible cases, and classified with 
elementary indexes that ‘multiply- the difficulties of efficient 
management, 


Work is piling up; help is scarce and ‘hard ‘to keep. In. these times especially, up-to- 
date te filing is the difference between order and chaos. 


Makers of “Tools ‘of Industrial Control” 


FILING SYSTEMS. AND OFFICE EQUIPMENT 


SPECIALTY MEG, (0. 


































wick and Nova Scotia combined, 
225,626 h.p...The industry spent 
$17,345,301 for purchased power. 

The breakdown of this ‘power 


Newsprint 
Groundwood Pulp News Sulphite Pulp 
High Grade Bleached Sulphite Pulp.” 


fund is embodied in a by-law, which 
the preferred and’ common. share- 
holders ‘will be asked to approve at 
a special general. meeting ® be held 
on Sept. 30... , 

















































































bill, together with the quantity of nt Tostribion ve, proved 
came of. ‘tie. ba pelissabogia and the 


holders, according to J., M. irk 
ard, president, “and their val 
should.tend toward..more ! 
market condifjons for the preferred 
shares.” 

No Time Limit 

The proposed new by-law would 
authorize the company to purchase 
its preferred shares in any amount 
and at any time up to a price not ex- 

the redemption figure of 
$105 a share and accrued dividends. 
It would also extend to the end of 
each fiscal year the period in which 
the company must expend the al- 
lotted sums in purchase or redemp- 
tion of the preferred shares. To be 
spent each year is.an amount equal 
to at least 10% of the net rev 
available for distribution on the: 
outstanding common stock, as certi- 
fied by the auditors, earned during 
the preceding fiscal year. 

Under existing by-laws the ¢om- 
pany is obliged to expend.10% of the 
earnings aVailable for the common 
stock. by purchasing’ preferred 
shares in the open market within: 
three months of the end of each 
fiscal. year, or, if sufficient shares. 
cannot be purchased at or below the 
-redemption price within this period, | 
the balance of the fund must be em-: 
ployed in the manner provided in 
the by-laws: for partial: redemption. 


Cotton: Operations} 
On Easier Scale 


From Our: Own Correspondent 


















ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH METHODS 
SPEED AND INCREASE OUTPUT 


-@ Today sthousands of shops and 
plants are engaged in unfamiliar 
work or are converting to war-time 
production. In: each, TIME is ‘the 
most critical material. COSTS are a 
serious problem. 


Test Flight 8 > 


MONTREAL. — Canadian cotton: ' ? ; ¢ 















operations moved up ‘seasonally at 

during July, but activity, as indi- 

cated by the number of bales open- y 

ed,“ was somewhat less'than ‘a year. 

ago. 
Last month, 41873 bales were 

opened, compared with 36,927 bales 

- June. and: sane bales ‘in July, “4 
my 






Pilots of the: R.C:A:F: and:of Faitchila Airc raft Limited: tackle. a test: fligit with ‘the 


assurance: born of experience and skill and with ener in-the. — ‘and work- 
y manship of the —— they: are’ testing. 2 7 


The eitane: holds many difficulties to pends: It is the: knowledge of the- United 
Nations’ ability to build rapidly, test ‘accurately and use. effectively the weapons of 
war which: gives us:assurance that we can. tackle: ‘whatever thefuture brings. 


determining the speed of production, 
the quality of finished work and the 
protection of costs. 







* Because Addtessograph-Multigraph 
methods simplify and organize the 
paper work of production, and be- 
cause they save time, prevent mistakes 
and eliminate many costly wastes, they 
are now used by more concerns and 
in more ways than ever before.| 











Powell River Co. 
Barging Newsprint 
, From Our Own Correspondent 


MONTREAL.—Powell River Co., 
Powell River, B.C., is ‘using covered 


The production of men and 
machines and the accuracy of costs 


depend on paper work routines. The 
effichency of these routines goes far in 


‘The Bolingbroke production line is geared to-do its part-as quickly oer 
brains and re wee can achieve it, - 


















USERS OF OUR PRODUCTS are entitled to the benefits of the infor- 
mation we can give you as to methods by which your routine may be 
7, my Purchasing, Storeskeeping, Production, Marketing, 
illing, Collecting, Disbursing and all key operations .of 

$s. - ‘Information wrarlaiie on request, without charge, 





LONGUEUIL ORREAL) CANADA. 


For -nany years: Powell River Co, 
has: operated its:own transportation |. 
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SAVE BRAIN HOURS AND HAND HOURS 
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Essence of War Output 
s a State of Mind 


caste Behind the hum of war machinery, the rumble of 
weapon-laden transports, lie the great intangibles 
of war production—the arts of precision— of 
mass production—of co-ordination. 


Together, these arts become the single art of 
es Management, the soul of coherent production. If 


epicsm have | they were absent or insufficient, Canada's vast 


me resources could only spawn a.monstrous tide of 


Sanufea with disjointed odds and ends, Canada’s fighting forces 
viould be a rabble. 


That they are not absent is the triumph of 
Canadian industrialists. In hundreds of plants across 


| | | She ait Hiahinakesst poesia to tA gun:cight mad 
the Dominion, production men mastered in their | | Precision — <i rt tt . cr tn Berl cmaeee tee 


peacetime plants these arts that are now 4 -ordinat- Me : separate plants to combine in producing:a single weapon, cuts repair and replacement 
ing and governing a gigantic, unified effort. In battle | ee net ee ee ee ee 
dress, the arts of management have grown in stature, | : | 
spread to new trades, brought new technical. -power ne 

“to Canadian industry. | See 


pecially, up-to- 
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In the following pages, The Finulitial: Post. 
surveys the growth and spread of these arts, the 
most potent force in war production, brightest: lean: 
of postwar Canada. 
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ordinating the output. of precisely: made. parts, dovetailing the flow of units from:a 
thousand separate operations. No:modern: wer can be fought: without ‘this art. 


| - In the complex industrial a econ: . 
o-or dination — " omic fabric of a nation at war, no. ip 

thread is more vital than the web of communications, The nation's nerve lines ‘are ’ 

being monopolized by war, have less and less room biel civilian mma 
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One way of alleviating the 
growing shortage of industrial 


workers — the one that in- . 


volves the least possible dislo- 
cation—is to make more effi- 
cient use of the workers we 
have. 

Early this year a firm of 
management engineers esti- 
mated for The Financial Post 


that a 25% increase in indus- — 


trial output could be achieved 


through making more efficient. . 
use of present labor and ma- 


chine resources. Another firm 
in the same business maintains 
that the possible gains range 
from 10 to 50% while using ex- 
isting equipment, with little or 
no increase in working force. 

Helping management to 
make a better use of their plant 
and working forces for 
many years been a alized 
profession. It is carried on in 
Canada by a number of organi- 
zations. including Bedeaux Co., 
G. S. May, Stevenson & Kel- 
logg, J. D. Woods Co., and 
others. 


Up to Management 


_ Responsibility is primarily 
on the .management where 
failure to achieve a maximum 
use of existing plant and labor 
is found. The “scientific ap- 
proach is essential, in the view 
of all specialists in this behind- 
the-scenes profession. The 
question must be asked: What 
can we do now to make our 
available skilled labor meet 
immediate requirements? Op- 
erating on a system of progres- 
sion which involves the classi- 
fication of personnel, job analy- 
sis and labor grading is one 
answer, but in large plants it 
often requires considerable 
time. 

The ideal solution requires 
that every skilled worker be 
put on the job which requires 
maximum use of his precise 
skill and that widely-known 
examples of misuse of skilled 
labor be éliminated. A few ex- 
amples suggested to The Finan- 
cial Post areas follows: 


Highly skilled workers 
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should be given. preference , analyze all jobs to determine 


at the tool crib for tools and 
the stockroom for materials 
or these errands assigned to 
less valuable employees. 


No tool or diemaker should 


_ have to spend 15 minutes 


truing: and dressing at the 
‘emery, wheel before. he can 
sharpeh a lathe or drill, 
Highly-skilled technicians 
should not be required ‘to"Te- 
move chips, or clean ‘and oil 


machines. before. or. after- 


using them. They should not 
have to tear down simple 
machine set-ups, a job which 
the assistant, in training to 


be a set-up man, should be’ 


able to handle. 

Eliminate time loss where 
mechanics and technicians 
have to search for tools; 
have special tool kits for each 
job, assembled and: ready, 
Make certain that tools are 
reconditioned before return- 
ed to storage so that they will 
be ready for use when re- 
quired again, a job which 
one less skilled than the tech- 
nician who used the tools 
_can handle. 


- Avoid a drain on skilled 
labor due.to low machinery 
efficiency caused by improp- 
er belting, worn out bearings 
or other reasons, and provide 
proper material sizes to 
avoid removing excessive 
arhounts of materials in 
manufacture of parts. 
Provide charts, clear in- 
structions and ‘drawings, and 
the right machine for the 


right job, all factors which ° 


can reduce time waste and 
increase production. 


Know Employees’ Skills 

These are a ‘few cases 
which industrial engineers 
think are typical of ways in 


which management can help’ 


boost production, “make work 
easier for employees and gen- 
erally improve the morale of 
the working force. 


wi Management is urged to 
‘ gather first hand knowledge of 


every employee’s skills and to 






the degree of skill required for 

each operation,’ . ; 
A recent survey of a thou- 

sand mar companies 


‘in the United States showed 
- that complete 


pro- 
grammes. for new “employees 
were being -conducted by 50% 


of these companies. Another... 


44% of manufacturers survey- 
ed reported use of their own 
equipment only to supplement 
the primary training already 
received by new employees in 
trade or vocational schools. The 
remaining 6% reported no 
training programme of any 
kind. 

In this whole picture the 
position of the foreman is im- 
portant and is not always fully 
realized. It used to be that a 
foreman was hired because of 
his skill and mechanical knowl- 


_ edge. Today’s foreman must be 


versatile; he becomes manage- 
ment in the production line, 
Management cannot. control 
cost unless it solicits and ob- 
tains co-operation from the 
foreman, 

a 


Foreman's Part 


The foreman also has a re- 
sponsibility in finding out 
everything which will help in 
carrying out his share of re- 
sponsibility for ever-increasing 
and more efficient produc- 
tion. In the final’ analysis, the 
foreman is charged with mak- 
ing wage rate incentives ahd 
such methods of paying are 
claimed to belong inevitably 
with maximum production. 

In establishing an incentive 
wage rate, management is 
urged to make the rate fair for, 
if the wage is fair, the company 
gets more labor for its money 
and the worker gets more 
money for his labor. Size up 
the worker by analyzing his 
mental attitude, his tempera- 
ment, his. education, and’ his 
manual -dexterity. Then in- 
struct him properly and fully. 


" so-that heunderstands how the +; 


rate of pay can be made. 
The foreman is charged with 





sto 


Some Plants Can Increase Productio A 


making the rate effective, an- 


other illustration of the vital — 


importance of | supervisory 
employees. es 

° manufacturers 
have been alive to this neces- 
sity. They have been urged by 
Ottawa authorities to make the 
most of what they have and 
warned that more labor and 
more machines simply cannot 
be provided. 


‘Scientific Approach 


By a scientific approach to 


- the proper schedules of work’ 


throughout his plant, a. shoe 


manufacturer in Montreal in-. 


creased production 20% with- 
out any increase of labor or 


In Paying War Producers . 


en by the Department of, 


Substantial progress has 
been made in curing one of the 
sorest ills of Canada’s war 
machinery—the delay in pay- 
ing for the weapons produced 
by Canadian industry. Al- 
though a few unpaid accounts 
are still long overdue, the 
great bulk of invoices are met 
in the month the goods are 
delivered and the backlog of 
unpaid bills is steadily being 
reduced, The Financial Post is 
told. 

Beginning Jan. 1, 1942, a new 
system of handling invoices 
from contractors was started 
under the direction of D. C. 
MacKenzie, director of the 
Contracts. Branch, who in a 
private capacity is the presi- 
dent of Ontario Fuels, Ltd., To- 
ronto. At that date, current 
contracts were separated from 
old contracts that had not been 
settled. The current contracts 
were paid promptly and a sep- 
arate division set up to inves- 
tigate and pass on the old 
contracts. } 

So successful has the new 
policy been that this Contvacts 


| Your "wire" will get there quickly — saving precious minutes — getting 
immediate attention — getting the work done — getting on the record. 


Speedy communication is vital to war-time business efficiency. That's 


why when it’s a question of quick delivery, or of urgent instruction, or of 


urgently needed information, keen business executives turn to telegraph : 
\ 


facilities. 


"Wiring for it'' will save time and speed work, Ask us to show you. / 
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mathematical formula whereby 


e scheduled through......down.. into its... 
work can be : ments, ascertaining what can 


any shoe manuf i 
assuring that the right kind of 


parts come together at the right 


time and place. . 

A Canadian textile firm cut, 
costs 20% although obtaining 
an increase of 25% in produc- 


tion. There-was no~increase in ° 


staff with the workers em- 


ployed’ receiving a general’ in- 


crease in earnings of about 
10%. : Pra sckhe 

"A Canadian foundry boosted 
its output. 20% without any 


D. C. MacKENZIE 


Chief of the Contracts Branch, 
Department of National. De- 
fense. 


Branch now reports that it is 
able to take discounts amount- 
ing to about $10,000 monthly 
on invoices, more than engugh 
to cover all salaries in the 
branch which is 100% manned 
by civilians. 

The branch handles contracts 
covering perhaps -$6 millions 
of goods in an average week. 
It receives between  12,- 
000 and 15,000 invoices each 
month, striving—and:succeed- 
ing—to pass these invoices for 
payment in not more than 30 
days. The Contracts Branch 
had on hand, early in the days 


mum of upward of 18,000 in- 
voices not yet passed for pay- 
ment. The backlog has been 
reduced to less than 50% of 
this total and only a few of 
these would rank as past due. 
This thorough housecleaning 
began through a survey by the 
Financial Superintendent of 
Department. His findings 
quickly pointed to the neces- 
sity of obtaining an executive 
who possessed the peculiar 
qualities necessary for a war- 
time department. 
_ The Contracts Branch at the 
beginning of hostilities. had a 


the peacetime quota of about 
400 invoices each week. It 
purchased all materials requir- 
ed for national defense—army. 
navy and air. 

In thé changes that followed 
outbreak of war, tie Contracts 
Branch became mare properly 
the contractors’ accounts pay- 
able branch. It endeavored to 
pass contractors’ invoices for 
payment, but it soon became 
obvious that it could not. get 
the avalanche of invoices paid 
within a reasonable time. ’ 

Under the direction of. Mr. 
Mackenzie, modern office 


equipment has been installed, . 
new forms and.modern busi- - 


ness practices used, in order 
that invoices could be paid 


under terms of sale. A - 
sary reallocation of faleat 
was made and a new experi- 
enced staff obtained, Mr. Mac- 


Kenzie started his survey and’ 


study last September and in- 
augurated the improved sys- 
tem at the beginning of 1942. 
When a contractor’s invoice 
is received, it must be carefully 
checked against the order giv- 
RE 


of the present setup, a maxi-, 


small staff capable of handling , 





rite, 
ways, they 





be eliminated, what combined, 
or whi 
changed. ©. 


Some Examples Be 


_~* In a rayon plant, there were 
~ geales for weighing coal in the 
power house. Every -time a 
batch of coal was weighed a ~ 


ticket was written. Then the 


‘sentfies “on the tickets were 
- totalled on an adding machine. 


The power heuse employee 


Munitions and Supply. Prices 
must be Checked and it must 
be proved that the exact goods 
ordered are received in the 
correct quantity, entirely serv- 
iceable for use. The goods 
must have been duly inspected 
by an authorized government 
inspector and it must be ascer- 
tained that all other details of 
purchase are satisfactory. The 
time for movement of gocds 


from the manufacturer's ware- - 


house to the point of delivery 
must be taken into account in 
figuring the time required in 
which to pass bills for pay- 
ment. 

The past due invoices are re- 
ceiving special attention -by a 
staff of trained clerks who are 


* making a definite effort to 


clear up these accounts and 
have contractors paid. 


‘number of hours, ' 


‘of sim- _ 


the sequence can be . 


‘ 





; In a tobacco manufa.turing 
plant a girl stood by a conveyor 


’ 


ele... yet at a point where a Cartort” 


of cigarettes had to be turned 
so that they would travel head- 
on. The boss was planning a 


- mechanical turner which would 


cost $300, Passing the girl he 


4 noticed. she was not working 


but the first finger on her right 
hand was projecting about an 
inch over the conveyor. She 
had discovered a strategic spot 


and each carton as it struck 


her finger swerved to the exact 


position. ° 
‘A nail was. inserted. where . 


the girl had. been holding -her 
finger; she was given another 
job and a raise. 

Almost'every job cari be dorie 
an easier, faster or cheaper 
way. Hundreds of cases can be 
cited, all relating to a certain 
basic principle. To raise or 
lower a chair may ‘mean less 


fatigue to the operator, less : 


time for stretching or. squirm- 
ing, more production and earn- 
ings, and finally, lower cost 
per unit for management, 


Work can almost invariably 
be arranged so that the worker 
uses both hands equally, a 
simple development of the par- 
lor trick of patting the head 

_with one hand and rubbing the 
stomach with the other at the 
same time. 


"Why" Attitude 
Industrial engineers develop- 
ed the “why” attitude. They 
want to know the reasons for 
each particular step in a pro- 
cess, always having in mind 
that something may be elimin- 
ted, combined or simplified. 
hey want to break down the 








: of motions, saving | 


time and energy. 


Engineers claim the average 


worker is a slow worker. Start. “ 
ing from this normal worker, ’ 


gement and labor works 
out the price that is paid for 


that unit of work, a basic rate ” 


of pay which the worker re. 
ceives no matter how much or 
how little he produces. For pro. 


_ duction above the normal fig. 


ure the workers get a bonus 
and. it is emphasized by indus. 
trial. engineers that incentive 
plans should be so devised that 
virtually everybody makes a 
bonus. The result is the work. 
ers no donger have any sus- 
picion about easier or faster 
methods. 

Basically industrial engi. 
neering is a process of teaching 
which holds that places to hunt 
for improvement and savirigs 
range from the president’s 
office to the office boy. 





NYLON PARACHUTES 


Because it is needed for 
parachutes, nylon has been 
brought: under jurisdiction of 
the Department of Munitions 
and Supply. Formerly most 
parachutes were made of silk. 
However, when supplies for 
this were cut off, many other 
materials were tested. Nylon 
proved well suited for the pur- 
pose. 


SORTING MANPOWER 


Sorting out and analyzing 
the occupational skills, hob- 
bies, education and attitudes of 
every man that enters the 
American Army is the job of 
more than 6,000 personnel offi- 
cers and men who were train- 
ed especially by the war de- 
partment, 
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‘War Opens 


Canadian Craftsmen Multiply Peacetime Skil in We 
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cision manufacture which is 
now permitting the mass pro- 
duction of guns, automotive 
equipment, technical and opti- 
cal instruments, ammunition, 
and the tools to produce these 
items and hundreds of others 
has been standard practice in 
tool rooms for years. The ad- 


cause it was wise enough to 
see early the advantages of this 
type of manufacture, which 
has, since been shared by such 
industries as electric motor and 
appliance manufacturers and 
radio firms. 


dency longer than others, but 
this rebuilding of tools is one 
job in postwar rehabilitation 
that must be anticipated. 
Manufacturing. market will 
have an unprecedented supply 
of usable talent because the 


of working or thinking prom- 
ises best for the future: 
They will also have their 


‘eyes on the alternative ma- 


terials which have been ‘devel- 
oped as a result of shortages of 
such: items as tin, tungsten, 


country for a much greater 


degree of self-sufficiency than ' 


was experienced béfore ‘the 
war. Steel production will be 
much nearer, though not reach, 
the point: of independence. 
Aluminum tube, shapes, sheet 
and forgings, brass and copper 
tubing, aircraft, aircraft propel- 


It will take all the ingenuity 
of our machine tool engineers 
to, develop these types of ma- 


chines’ which will create a new * 


market for several years after 
the war. 


Says Electronic Tube 


“Ehemy submarines can of- 
ten locate their intended -vic- 
tims by their smoke trails, even 
though the ship is over (the 
horizon,” he points out. “Fire- 








plants to warn of: smoking 
stacks and to save fuel, and a, 
similar arrangement could be 
made in ship stacks. A beam of 
light is thrown across the 


NPOWER ' ; ; The precision, then, that we general rule is to encourage § molybdenum. Astonishing re- lers,, marine engines, : ships, ; i men try to guard against the smoke column in the chimney 
id analyzing ema ane a hear about so much is not new every operator to become as sults have’ been’ achieved, un- chemicals of many varieties— Might Save Ships : incomplete combustion which and made to shine on the photo- 
skills, hob- Se es : svete whee —even in high production jobs. capable as he can in as many dér pressure of. necessity, in these, are a few, of the items One measure which might sends: clouds of telltale soot tube, most versatile of the elec- 
d attitudes of holding ne me — wh re Marly: automotive motor ‘and directions as possible, even to developing ‘low alloys by which will be either new to the help to minimize the sinking of aloft. By the use of an elec- tronic tubes. When the smoke 
enters the heneedbilty - ee eee gearing jobs have consistently making foremen into plant proper heat treatment into country or in an enormously Allied shipping by Axis sub- tronic tube in the’smoke stack gets too thick in the chimney, 
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The main advantage of pre- 
cision in ordinary mechanical 
production is that it eliminates 
hand fitting, as distinct from 
instrument work and gauge 
making, when the accuracy is 
necessary for its own sake. 

As a result of the war, hun- 
dreds of Canbdian shops, and 
thousands of American, have 
changed over their style of 
working since receiving arm- 
ament contracts, because they 
had to meet the specifications 
of the drawings and to make 
the components work, because 
it made the work of manufac- 
turing and putting together 
easier and quicker, and be- 
cause it paid. 


Application is New 


This is new in its application 
to many shops, which un- 
doubtedly knew of the prin- 
ciples before, but never felt 
that it would be economical in 
their own particular case. How- 
ever, the automobile industry 
long ago built itself up on just 
this foundation, both because 
it made a better machine 
cheaper and because a man 
could be quickly trained to do 
one simple job well 

Especially was this latter the 
case if the machine had its ac- 
curacy built-in, By spreading 
work under more hands doing 
separate jobs, rather than 
doubling up on any one type 
of machine, simpler machine 
tools were applicable at the 
same time. 

The automobile industry is 
Mentioned particularly ~be- 












been made to limits of accu- 
racy of less than one thou- 
sandth of an inch, 

What is new is that these 


principles have now reached 
- s0 far into other fields which, , 


until the advent of war con- 
tracts, never had enough dup- 
licates of one piece to justify 
adding ‘machines, buying tools, 
or struggling with new and 
strange methods. Now these 
plants have acquired several 
things which will stay with 
them after the war. 


Plants and Equipment 


Many new buildings were 
paid for by enterprising and in- 
dependent "manufacturers who 
preferred to go on their own, 
but many paid for by govern- 
ment money. Though techni- 
cally these latter buildings re- 
vert to the government after 
cessation of hostilities, there is 


little doubt that government: 


will have not much use for 
them, except a féw, and the 
chances are that the neighbor- 
ing factory will find itself with 
an addition aching to be used. 

The same applies to new ma- 
chines, but the picture is. more 
mixed. A machine which has 
been doing one job 24 hours a 
day will in an increasing de- 
gree as the war lasts longer 
become difficult to adapt to 
other work. A lathe, for ex- 
ample, doing one short job 
often enough, wears a hollow 
in its bed and thus becomes in- 
accurate for turning a straight 
cut for a longer length. Some 
machines can resist this ten- 


managers. The chance has 
come to hundreds who have 
made good. They have had an 
opportunity very rare in peace- 
time of building a business 
from the ground up. 

There are processes -which 


~ have long been. available .but 


not widely used until «nowy. 
such. as - honing, broach 
thread grinding, surface grind+ 
ng, hebbing and ‘many others. 
The “peacetime attitude has 
been that, while such machines 
would solve many a production 
problem they were too expen- 
sive for the limited amount of 
work recessary, and so désigns 
of machines in production were 
modified to allow a relatively 
makeshift method of manufac- 
ture. : 


Machinery Industry 


Now Canada’s machinery in- 
dustry has hundreds of these 
machines which will be either 
in good condition or readily re- 
pairable after the’ war. De- 
signers will be familiar with 
the uses of these machines and 
the different classes of work 
which can be produced on 
them. , 

There is no question that 
many manufacturers have con- 
stantly in mind the shape of 
things to come for their own 
business. There is not much 


time for research or the draw- , 


ing up of new patterns, but the 
thoughts are certainly there in 
-the minds of the executives. 
At the same time these ex- 
ecutives have an opportunity 
of studying the staff under 
“them and deciding whose style 


métals having physical charac- 
teristics equal ‘to or better-than 
those normally employed. Even 
here, the: developments have 
been largely in the ‘nature of 
utilizing research reports pre- 
pared .and presented before 
various technical associations 
years ago, and published in ob- 
scure corners, These reports 
have been. brought into the 
open and studied and the re- 
sults now put to practical use, 
There is a definite possibility 
that some of these “lean” al- 
loys, both ferrous and non-fer- 
rous, will be less expensive 
than their forbears, and this 
point is well worth watching. 
A technique for spot-welding 
aluminum sheet, which would 
be very valuable in the air- 
craft industry, even in war- 
time, has been desired for a 
long time and a few manufac- 
turers have produced processes 
which carry out this work with 
fair success. Other welding 
methods have advanced, con- 
siderably, although possibly 
only one represents a com- 
pletely new process. It will, 
however, have an important 
place in the future, because it 
is a process Which can be taken 
to the work, rather than bring- 
ing the work to the machine, 
and yet produce welded seams 
of mechanical uniformity and 
finish, on large areas, such as 
‘ship decks. : 
Developments. in plastics 
were well under way before 
the war started; in fact, it has 
been said that 1,000 new com- 
pounds per year were develop- 
ed by plastics chemists., Of 





greater supply than ever be- 
fore. 

A féw items, such as aircraft 
propellers, are*being made on a 
royalty-free basis, which will 
probably terminate with the 
war. Shipbuilding would need 








marine commanders is the use 
of an electronic tube to warn 
the ship’s fireman when smoke 
is coming frome the vessel’s 
‘stack, according to W. C. White, 
director of General Electric’s 
electronic laboratory. 


HE 


4S ON ACTIVE SERVICE'IN SCORES OF 


‘Wherever work is most arduous, most exacting, you will find the 
National System on active service . . . contributing to Canada’s 
war work by eliminating duplication of effort . . . effecting im- 
portant time savings . . . lowering operating costs.. . . stepping: 
‘up clerical efficiency . . . and providing unfailing accuracy and 


of the ship, these firemen 
would automatically be given 
instant warning when telltale 
smoke began to emanate from 
the firebox. 

“General Electric has put the 
phototybe to work in industrial 


the light is blocked and the 
phototube works a relay which 


- sounds a warning for the fire- 
+ man. This enables him to take 


corrective measures which 
clears the smoking eondifions 
and conserves fuel.” 
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CANADIAN WAR INDUSTRIES 
USING THE NATIONAL SYSTEM 


Anaconda Amprlean Brass Limited 
Canada Cysle and Meter Company, Limited 
Canadian Acme Serew and Gear Limited 
Canadian Bridge Company, Limited 
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“Casadian Industries Limited 
Defence Industries Limited 


absolute mechanical control in the handling of transactions and 
the keeping of records. 


‘De Mavitted@ Alreraft of Canada, Limited 
D Tire and Rubber Geeds Company, 


In addition to supplying the National System to government diocese isis Wikasots uf dacaass eSanice 


Nerthera Eléetrie Company, Limited 
Research Enterpriegs, Limited 
Small Arma Limited ® 

Steet Company of Canada, Limited 


offices, military h ‘and essential industries from 
coast to coast, the National Cash Register Company is itself on 
active service . . . its research and production ‘facilities 
concéntrated on basic'war work. — . | 
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Are you planning a morale 
programme for your plant? Is 
your production suffering from 
absenteeism, high labor. turn- 
over, unenthusiastic workman- 
ship? 

One of the most comprehen- 
sive morale programmes in 
Canadian war plants is that 
now getting underway at the 
St. Catharines’plant of Thomp- 
son Products Ltd. 


No morale programme is” 


altogether original. The T. P. 
plan is borrowed from a wide 
variety of plats which have 
proven successful in the United 
States. It has developed somé 
ideas of itsown. It has adapted 
ideas to its‘ own particular 
needs. Its sponsors have told 
the whole story to The Finan- 
cial Post in the belief that it 
will help other industries. 

Thompson Products before 
the war had about 300 em- 
ployees, it now has about 1,000 
of whom perhaps 50% are 
Anglo-Saxon. f 

The particular problem here 
was that some 70% of the staff 
were btand new workers who 
had not developed any particu- 
lar loyalty to the firm or to the 
job. 

The company is engaged in 
making gun parts, munitions 
and a wide variety of parts for 
motor transports such as valves, 
piston, drag lengths, tie rods, 
cranks. 


Meaning of "Morale** 


Firm officials admit they 
weren't even too sure of what 
the word “morale” meant when 
they started. By assiduously 
canvassing American industry 
they got a library full of books 
and pamphlets describing 
morale campaigns which, had 
worked in the United States. 

Soon they found out at least 
what morale could do. The 
day following Pearl Harbor 
United States war’ production 
increased 50%, 

It became very obvious that 
the purpose of a morale cam- 
paign was to make workers 
‘feel every day as mad and as 
enthusiastic as American 


workers were the day after that 
national disaster. : 
They found too, that a morale 
campaign was a constant pro- 
cess, never a blitz; that doing 


ong thing well at-a time, but 


above all according toa plan, 
was the essence of success. 


The first step and most obvi- 


ous was a poster campaign de- - 


signed to make every employee 
aware that the company was 
engaged 100% in essential war 
production. Posters emphasized 
that every piece of equipment 
was being produced for war 
purposes, that every worker 
engaged had a vital wartime 
job and that every automotive 
part was a weapon just the 
same as shells are weapans; 
that every weapon. produced 
this year would be worth two 
turned out next year; that 
every day, every hour, every 
minute counts, 

Another set of poesters which 
were promoted as forcefully as 
possible throughout the plant 
and among all employees was 
explaining Government ¢on- 
trols over wagés and prices and 
so on; especially explaining 
Government controls over pro- 
fits. One poster entitled “Em- 
ployee..Controls” pointed out 
the following: 

“Wages will be limited to the 
average of the years 1926-1929. 

“Bonuses, based on Bureau 
of Statistics figures, will be 
paid. to cover increased cost of 
living. 

“Rents and prices will be 
controlled to prevent rapid in- 
creases, 


“No increases will be 
allowed, to cover war taxes or 
savings.” 


The poster also pointed out 
that the 1926-29 cost of living 
was 1242% higher than the im- 
mediate pre-war level and that 
“our average wage rates to 
skilled tradesmen are now at 
least 40% higher than those 
paid at the highest level of 
1926-29 in this district.” 

Another poster was héaded 
“Company Controls.” It stated 
that “the Government in 
awarding war contracts has ex- 
ercised care that profits be re- 


ow One Plant’: 


Thompson Products Plan For Fostering 


stricted and further in addition 


- 


i 
} 





to provincal taxation and the , 
Corporate Income Tax of 18% 
there has been imposed under 
the Excess Profit Act a 
further tax of 100% on the ex- 
cess of current profits over pre- 
war profits. 


Non-profit War 
In other words it was made: 
very clear to the workers that 
the company was doing a job 
of.. national importance for. 
“wages” rather than for profit. 
Another poster in this. group 
headed “This is Our Employ- 
ment Policy.” ~ : 
“To provide the best pos- 
sible working condition. 


“To pay the highest wape 


rate consistent with Govern- 
ment regulations, . - 

“To up-grade wages at de- 
finite intervals as justified by 
merit and improvement. 

“To make promotions 
strictly on the basis of fitness 
and ability. ; 

“Give due consideration to 
seniority in all matters. 

“To conform to all Govern- 
ment regulations.” 

After the poster campaign 


\. had been given time:to sink in, 


the next step in the programme 
was made. : 


““Tp4y" 


One morning the symbol’ 
“TP4V” appeared painted on 
the floors and walls all over the 
plant, fences and sidewalks 
leading to the entrances, Dis- 
play advertisements in local 


_newspapers ran for several 


days.simply reproducing the | 
symbol and the first question 
“What does it mean?” The 
same ad appeared on several 
pages of the same publication. 
At the same time announce- 
ment was made of a contest for 
employees to determine the 
meaning of the symbol. 
Entrants were cautioned that 
the most obvjous-answer was 
not necessarily the right one. 
It was announced that in case 
of ties the winner would be de- 
termined by draw. Cash prizes 
were offered. Display ads in 
the local newspapers continued 
throughout the campaign. 
After this scheme had been 


\ rs 


Fighti iri 

a Fighting Spirit 
promoted and played for its full 
value it -was eventually an- 
nounced that the slogan meant 
‘Top Production for Victory.” 

Employees then received at 
their homes“& personal letter 
from G. A, Stauffer, vice-presi+ 
dent and general manager. The 
letter asked their’ complete co- 
operation for the Top Produc 
tion for Victory drive, so that 
the company could more than 
fulfil ‘its wWfdertaking as a 
100% war industry. Enclosed 
was’ a handsomely printed 
pledge card. 

Here are a few sentences 
from Mr. Stauffer’s letter: it is 
addressed to “My fellow war 
workers.” ‘It carries the ornate 
and colorful sticker TP4V. 
Mr, Stauffer starts his letter 
“Tomorrow we launch our Top 
Production for Victory drive. 
It signifies that all of us at 
Thompson Products will put 
forth every effort to speed the 
flow of war materials so 
urgently needed at this time. ~ 
' » “Complacency and indiffer- 

ence have caused untold- 
thousands of workers on the 
continent of Europe to lose 
their freedom, It must not 
happen here. Weare engaged 
in a battle of production in 
which free men must out-pro- 
duce Axis slaves. Every piece 
of equipment delivered in 1942 
will be werth several in 1943. 

“The TP4V Emblem which 
all of us will be proud to wear 
is indicative of, the solemn 
pledge to give our ‘best—that 
brave men shall not perish. 

“Time is short and speed is 
the need.” 

Each worker who signs a 
pledge card is given a well 
made TP4V emblem — lapel 
buttons for men and pins for 
women. 


Army Tie-up 

The formal opening of this 
campaign was signalized by the 
visit to the plant of a group of 
army officers from Camp 
Borden. With them they had 
brought universal carriers, 
jeeps, army trucks and other 
motorized equipment. The 
officers toured -the plant, chat- 
ted with workers and special 





most desperate struggle for 
survival in the history of any 
“people. And Russia may go 
down. In war you can be sure. 
of only one thing and that is 
you can not be sure of any- 
thing. 
“Face the grim reality there 
are only two possibilities, vic- 
tory or’ defeat. 


“Only one thing is respon- 
sible for this lack of war ma- 
terials, 

“One thing only can save 
us—production of war ma- 
terials. 

“Hitler CANNOT be beaten 
without all-out, unqualified 
effort on the part of everyone 
in Canada and U.S.A. who is 
engaged in the production of 
war materials to reash and 
surpass Axis production — re- 
gardless of personal conse- 
quences. 

“This plant no longer exists 
solely to provide either wages 
or profits. Its only purpose 
today is to aid war by making 
munitions and other essential 
war equipment to defend this 
country’s very existence. Man- 
agement and employees alike 
are in the total service of the 
nation, 

“We appeal to all our fellow 


. workers in this war industry 






‘August 29, 1949 
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Essence of “Morale,” in battle or production, is the fighting spirit, farsighted chiefs 

of Thompson Products Ltd. found when they started to boost morale in their plants. 

Noting that U. S. war output jumped 5€% the day after Pearl Harbor, Thompson 

Products set out to capture and hold the “fighting mad” spirit that wins the pro- 

duction battle. Above is one step in their carefully built programme, a poster de- 
picting the starvation of Greece under enemy occupation. 


to pledge themselves, heart 
and soul, in our drive for in- 
creased production, as a mat- 
ter of imperative public duty 
and self preservation.” 
Another large billboard was 
headed “Does This Make You 
Fighting Mad?” This was a very 
large blow-up of a two-page 
spread in Life Magazine which 
showed bodies of starved to 
death Greeks. 
The plan calls for chgnging 


this board as frequently as new 
and striking material is avail- 
able. 

The next phase of the cam- 
paign was to inaugurate an em- 
ployees’ suggestion scheme. 


, Once again this was handled by 


a personal letter from the vice- 
president and general manager 
sent to the employee’s home. 
The company drew up a 
scheme of cash awards and this 
was announced as a permanent 


addition to company policy. A 
sixteen-page booklet went t 
each employee stating “There ig 
Always a Better Way.” 

It was made clear that sug. 
gestions from foremen or de. 
partment heads on shog 
methods in their own depart 
ment would not receive re- 
wards as it wag part of theis 
regular duties to make such 
recommendations. It gave a 

(Continued on page 19) 
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EVERY ENVELOPE 
HAS ITS OWN 
RECEIPT ATTACHED 


MONTREAL 






“TAX with COMPULSO 
as unemployment -insuran¢e, .war. stamps, 
war bonds, ete. ON a 

On'*the same*pay envelope,* space is 
allotted ‘for regylar_and overtime pay, 
production bonus and cost of living bonus. 

The employee simply signs the accounting 
receipt attached and both parties have a full 
statement of the pay including all deductions. | 


Order from your stationer or printer 
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n | BICYCLES 


play an increasingly important 
role in war-time transportation 





motor cars leaving the road by 
hundreds every month — with street 
cars and bus space at a premium — the 
bicycle has come back into its own. In 
Toronto, hundreds of war workers now 
pedal to their daily tasks — and enjoy it! 


GAS plays a vital role in the production of 


bicycles — as it does with hundreds of other 
items essential to war production and allied 


services, 
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AS ILLUSTRATED 


Iluatrated is a scene in the brazing room of the Standard 
Cycle Products Lid., Victoria Park Avenue, Toronto. Gas 


(2) For firing the oven, where the painted metal parts 


are baked. (3) For hardening the special steel used in 
certain parts of the equipment, 


. 
; 
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Many new uses for gas are being found 
from day to day. The full fascinating story 
of these can only be told after the war. 
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ee list of on ig 
; loyees might work— 
vtech they might seek to 
= aoe idea. Very import- 
jdance in the suggestion 
e is given by the printed 
tion form supplied all 
yees. It is ener 
an, Suggestion Com- 
tee The importance of 
= form is indicated by the 
¥ “I Suggest” “I Beljeve 
Will” and finally “I Be- 
It Will Be Accomplished. r 
ese various headings give 
assurance that an em- 
has actually thought out 
scheme fairly well from all 

angles before sending it in, 


Pay for Suggestions 


employee is told very 
frankly how suggestions are 


handled. 


“After investigation the de- 
partment head passes on a 
report to the suggestion com- 
mittee on the merits of your 
suggestions, — 

“If acceptable your sugges- 
tion is put into effect as soon 
as practicable. 

“If suggestion is not accept- 
‘ed you will be so advised and 
the reasons fully stated. 

“Any suggestor not satisfied 
with the reasons given and 
who feels that certain points 
have been overlooked in the 
investigation has the right to 
appeal, Following this he will 
be given an opportunity to 
state his case.” 

The Suggestion Committee 
after checking the savings and 
expenses involved in any 
adopted suggestion, determines 
the amount of the award to be 
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oe 


paid, Such award will be sie 
dicated upon orie year's use of 


. the suggestion. A maximum 


award for any single suggestion 
will be $500. 


’ Next step in the plan was: in. 


_ troduction of the compétitive 


system between various divi- 
sions of the company. Now five 
divisions are pitted against one 
another in monthly production 
competitions. For each depart- 


- ment there is a divisional score 


board and figures are posted 
from day, to day. 


Introduction of this competi-* 


tive team spirit is regarded as 
crucial factor in any such pro» 
gramme and the fact that for 
reasons of safety, production of 
certain items is censored and 
not revealed simply adds to the 
general interest in the pro- 
gramme. 

A war production score board 


From a Personnel 
‘Manager's. Notebook .. . 


lo¢ated on the wall of the can- 


teen graphically indicates how |- 
production of one division com- 
pares with that of the others | 


from day to day. An imposing 
banner called “Victory Banner 
Award” is presented monthly 
to the winning department. 
Prizes in War Saving Certifi- 


_ cates are provided for the "esl 


ning department. 

So far there has been tnsiit- 
ficient time for a satisfactory 
check on the success of this 
campaign, with one ‘exception, 
that is in production, And 


* there the sponsors are more 


than satisfied with early re- 
sults. 

. They emphasize, however, 
that such a campaign has to be 
continuing and they realize 
that the measure of their suc- 


_.cess must be made in — 


to come, 


The secret of success in any morale building campaign is | 
te remember it must have two appeals, emotional appeal and 

the practical appeal, but you can only go one step at a time 
and constantly keeping up the interest is vital. 


Hf you have any message to givé.all your workers, send 
them a personal letter to their homes. Do not distribute it in 
the plant, they are busy there and won't take time to read it 
properly. Above all, don’t insert it in a pay envelope. We 
have all seen the floor around the pay wicket cluttered with 
pome message the boss wanted to put ever and bearing his 
signature. When employees come for their pay they want 
their pay. They are self-conscious: about reading messages 
from the boss. Somebody is sure to throw away their message 
and the act is catching like the measles. It is a useless way of 
trying to get out a message and it is bad business all around to | 
have the floor littered with them, 


rr tere a een 


The head of any company is never wasting his time when - 
he is writing a letter to an employee. When an employee sends 
in a suggestion, acknowledge it at once. Have a letter at his 
home the following morning. Nothing kills a suggestion plan 
programme faster than to let an employee think nothing has 
been done or that he is being sabotaged. 


Don’t apologize for your suggestion boxes. Make them big, 
i mean really big, ten times bigger than they need to be. The 
little, tiny, apologetic suggestion boxeés that you see in most 
plants leave the impression that you don’t expect many sug- 
gestions and that they are not important. Get a suggestion 
form and have them readily available at many places around 
the plant. The form is necessary because it will guide the per- 
son making the suggestion and help make sure that he has 
thought out his scheme. Don’t hide your suggestion boxes in a 


| _, dark corner, Better still, paint an 8-foot circle in red or yellow 


; paint on the wall behind the suggestion box to draw attention 
* to it, 
ee 
Don't jump te gonclusions too easily about the value of uni- 
_ forms, especially for women workers. A woman doesn’t work 
* her best unless she feels her best. Women like to be different. 
In one plant where the women are now wearing uniform over- 
: alls.one little girl is trying so hard to be different that she 
* has one pant leg rolled up like the kid in the famous old 
‘ Domestic Shortening billboard advertisement, the other pant 
leg Gown, 
; * 6 ®& 
Make sure there is a full-length mirror in the women’s rest 
‘ room. If you have handled everything else all right they won't 
' waste time on it, but knowing they look well, they work better. 


Is there a big contrast between the entrance for executives 
and for workers? Clean up the workers’ entrance, make it 
bright—paint is cheap. If all of us went to work through the 
magnificent doors of a fine church er university we would all 
work better, 
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' Hf you have a competitive scheme between. different 
Gepartments have an award for the winning department, a 
big banner or something that they will be glad to keep and 

_ that all the other departments can see. Have a dunce cap or 
& goofus bird for the departments that eome at the bottom of 


Telephone Statistics 


the production ‘list. But never present the goofus bird 
formally. Save this for a company dance or something of 
that nature when it can be presented with smiles all round. 
No feelings are hurt but the effect is secured. 


No matter what you are making, let all your employees 
know. exactly where the product of their hands fits inte the 
final product, This is especially important in war production, 


Discuss everything ahead of time with foremen, If you 
don’t win their enthusiastic co-operation you are licked to 
start with. 


If you must have front office men going through the plant, 
checking, etc., make sure they don’t look like sportsmen just 
in from the golf club. Tell them to leave their sports shoes 
and flashy clothes at home. It will be better for them if they 
wear a drab suit that won't soil so easily. 


Don’t get a slogan, get a symbol. 


Morale is a whole lot of little things tied together. It is 
the golden rule in action. 


If you have a lot of wpmen workers you will often find a 
“big ‘sister” helpful. Get the right kind of woman, young, 
attractive, broad minded, very understanding. She will help 
everybody. But the company’s nurse or a company welfare 
worker is seldom the person for this job. 


Clean out the plant. Heusekeeping in a plant should be 
as good as it is at home. Be as smart as some gasoline com- , 
panies and restaurant chains. Capitalize on the excellence 
ef your toilet accommodation. 


Dramatize waste in terms of man hours lost. Dramatize 
sloppy work in terms of its interference with the work of 
others. On a production line, for instance, if one worker — 
muffs a single piece, the work of a dozen, fifty or a hundred 
workers further down the line is also affected. 


In all firm communications to workers use-the first person 
“J.” Don’t weasel around with the pompous “we.” 


Remember that it is the very small things that rankle— 


and cost you much money. No soap in the lavatory can 
produce a million-dollar stop. 


Tell workers lots about their company—tell them about 
new orders that have come in and what the stuff is going to 
be used for—why some orders were lost—tell them about new 
machinery being bought—tell them your plans and hopes. — 


If you are working three: shifts a day, name the shifts. 
One war plant calls the various shifts Churchill, Roosevelt 
and the Stalin shift. Name the aisles in your plant with 
war names, 


Don’t waste money on a personnel manager if you regard 
him as a deputy under-assistant to your plant foreman. He 
isn’t worth five cents a week to you unless he can report 
directly to the head of the company and freely discuss com- 
pany policy with him and freely criticize. 


Explain Any Delays. 


Statisticians of the Bell Tele- 
phone Co, recently turned up 
some surprising statistics, 

They announced that con- 
struction of a corvette involves 
$0,000 telephone calls, both 
long distance and local, and 
- 12,000 calls are necessary 

uring the b 
. uilding of a 


They also produced the in- 

tmation that a machine gun 

action for four minutes uses 
&5 much copper as it takes to 
make a mile and a half of tele- 
phone wire, 

* These statistics were offered 
to let the Public know why it 
sometimes takes longer now 
than it formerly did to com- 

I¢te a long distance call, and 
Y Canadians have been 
tsked to “save words and wires 
for the War,” 

Bell Telephone now has 915,- 

Phones in service, and in 
Spite of restrictions the num- 
Tis climbing steadily toward 
million-mark. At the same 
ae number of calls is also 
ing, about 6.8 
being handled daily, wee 


dicative of the 
pert the 
ray hone plays in the war ef- 
tlephone fact that at Ottawa, 
e seryj 
fince 1939, ice has doubled 


+ Where there were 2,000 tele- 


5 


Phones on the government ex- 
change before the war, there 
are now more than 4,500, and 
2-8211 — the government ex- 
change—handles 75,000 incom- 
ing, outgoing and inter-depart- 
mental calls daily. 


Teamwork Essential 
In Modern War 


Teamwork means much more 
in this war than it did in the 
last. The new science of fight- 
ing demands it at every turn, 
and today small compact units 
of fighters work together, tim- 
ing their movements like the 
players in a well-trained hoc- 
key or football game. 


Teamwork is regarded so 
highly in the Air Force that 
every effort is made to keep 
together all crews or fighter 
pilots who have. trained to- 
gether. Whenever it is possi- 
ble, groups are sent together 
from the time they enter train- 
ing school until they are bomb- 
ing Germany or meeting Ger- 
many’s fliers in the.air. Broth- 
ers are kept together if they 
enlist at the same time, So are 
boyhood chums. This practice, 
created by wise experienced 


Machine Tool. Makers 
Have Vital Function 


What's behind the man be- 
hind the man behind the gun? 
' ‘The answer to that one, ac- 
cording to Canada’s Director of 
Public Information, is the man 
who makes the machine tools 
with which the guns are pro- 
duced, 


He pointed out in a recent ad- 
dress that Canada’s munitions 
industry started literally from 
scratch. Before a single plane, 
tank, or gun could be made, 
tools and gauges and machines 


leaders, has already justified 
itself. 

In a big bomber everything 
depends upon smooth co-oper- 
ation between all members of 
the crew. Although flying has 
become a very scientific activ- 
ity, in which all sorts of instru- 
ments and other mechanical 
aids. are utilized, the human 
element is still an extremely 
important one. When the 
bomber is over the target, the 


load of responsibility shifts — 
from the pilot ‘to the bombar- 


dier. Actually, no matter what 
the rank of the pilot is during 
this critical moment when 


bombs are being released he is © 


working for the bombardier 


and must carry out his orders. 


implicitly. 


; 


had to be constructed, 

“In other words,” he said, “in 
the beginning there was noth- 
ing but raw materials — solid 
chunks of metal—and then 
there were machines and more 
machines and finally the finish- 
ed product. It sounds like a 
nightmare, and for production 
men and. engineers and all 
those concerned in building a 
new industry, it probably was 
just that.” Machine tools, he 
explained to laymen, are just 
what their name implies—ma- 
chines that act as tools.~ They 
work metals to different shapes 
with fine precision and ac- 
curacy, 


* “Machine tool builders are 
mighty important people to in- 
dustry,” he said, “They are 
highly specialized workers 
whose knowledge and crafts- 
manship are vital to good pro- 
duction. You see they have to 
take time and care to turn out 


_ machine tools. Their work is 


fantastically precise. An error 
of a thousandth of an inch in 
the machining of a gun barrel 
would ruin it and destroy thou- 
sands of dollars of good ma- 
terial and careful manufacture, 
Faulty machines, just slightly 
not true, could make such an 
error, But our machine tool 


builders are capable men,” ni 


oy 


BURLINGTON 


Low Grade Tin Ore 


A new electro-static method 
for separating tin from low 
grade ore has been developed 
in the United States by the 
Westinghouse Electric Co. 

In this process the ore is 
ground into particles. The par- 
ticles are dried, then poured on 
to a rotating drum.and given 
charges of high voltage elec- 
tricity. 


Microscopic examination of metallic 


struc wanes 


90,000 volt X-Ray machine for examina- 
tion of light alloy castings, 
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Electric furnace at Burlington Steel Com- 
pany enables closer melting and refining 
control of steel. Impurities from fuel are 
eliminated and stringent tests taken 
throughout the heat guarantee adherence 
to customers’ specifications." Rolled in 
wide range of bars and sizes, Burlington 
quality Billet Steel plays a vital part in war 
ae 


Gets New Treatment 


Because the tin particles are 
good eonductors the charges 
race through them. quickly and 
they fall off as the drums com- 
plete half a rotation. Other 
material, still magnetized, 
clings to the drum until the 
seco half of the rotation, 


when oppositely charged wifes 
pull it off. 
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Metallurgy 
On the March 
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War Speeds Output 
Of Rare Elements 

War has speeded develop- 
ment of a number of rare ele- 
ments, some of which were 
only names in the atomic 
weight table. 

For instance, every shell 
fired in this war uses fulminate 
of mercury for detonation. 
Zircomium powder is an am- 


In contrast to. the casual 
foundry methods of other’ 
days, the testing of castings 
for defects and the control of 
quality are now exact sciences 
assuring finished products. of 
full dependability. 


Because of the indispensable 
part these castings play “on 


active service’ 


today, “ 


utmost in dependability i 


vital. 


Science, skills and experience 


assure the performance of 
“Mitchell-Made" products, 


(Top) Opening furnace preparatory to charging. ‘ 
(Lower) Furnace tilted for pouring heat. 
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iti baie: hail 
plate goes into reflecting ma- 
terial for army signalling. 
Tracer bullets and shells for 
night firing have been made 
from a special alley containing 
cerium. elements, 

Canada’s contribution te the 
metallurgical and chemical in- 
dustries in rare metals now 


comes ehiefly-from by-prod- ; 


ucts production. 


Control apparatus used in quantitative 


analysis of metals 


Special apparatus for the electrolytic 


anal ysis * metals 


_ Polishing of 4 metal ee for- micro photo graphy 


THE ROBERT MITCHELL COMPANY LIMITED 


: Factories: MONTREAL, P.O. 
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Telephone installations for civilian use are being 
redtricted, but new telephone facilities for wartime pur~ 
poses must be rushed into service. Here a tractor train 
is seen plowing long distance telephone cables directly 
into the ground—a process which eliminates poles and 
saves manpower. Wartime activities have brought a 


Canada’s Communications Govern 


The Pulse of War Production. - 


Canada’s war effort would 
be but a fraction of what it is 
today were it not for the most 
highly modernized and effi- 
cient communication system in 
the world. 

Through the four great 
branches of communication— 
postal service, telephone, tele- 
graph and cable, the material 
and human resources of the 
nation have been swiftly and 
effectively diverted from a 
peacetime to a-wartime basis. 

It has been a tremendous 
co-ordination task: linking in- 
dustrial resources to new war- 
time plants—building up the 
army, thé Empire Air Train- 
ing scheme, the navy, govern- 
ing the flow of war materials 
to plants, the dispatch of fin- 
ished goods. 

Communications were ready, 
as evidenced by the magnifi- 
cent job they,have done in the 
past two and @ half years or 
more, Traffic arising from 
operations of the armed ser- 
vices and wartime industry has 
been handled expeditiously 


and without any appreciable ~ 


lowering of the pre-war stand- 
ard of service given to the 
civilian population. 

In accomplishing this almost 
superhuman task, it has been 
necessary to: improvise; to 
substitute materials; to re- 
route traffic; to enlarge facili- 
ties and, of late, to economize 
on civilian use of services so 
that every essential demand 
may be met. 


A Nation's Nerves 


Communications are the 
nerves of commerce and in- 
dustry. War lays greater stress 
on their value than in peace- 
time. The demand is for speed, 
and even greater speed, com- 
bined with security. 


The disruption of ocean 
steamship services; delays in 
ovefseas deliveries; changing 
railway schedules; heavier vol- 
ume of traffic and falling off in 
personnel due to enlistments, 
etc., have not interfered un- 
duly with the highly efficient 
service offered by the post 
office department. 

Such wartime problems have 
been taken in their stride. 
Moreover the post office has 
gone a step farther and con- 
ceived new devices or extended 


former services to meet new 
conditions. 

Air mail, for example, has 
been greatly speeded up. This 
form of delivery has been ex- 
tended to new areas for mili- 
tary or other reasons. 

Space in ocean Vessels has 
been saved for more urgent 
needs by the institution of the 
air graph, a method by which 
letters are photographed on to 
micro-film. 

This service has met with 
immediate response from the 
public wishing to keep in touch 
with friends or relatives in 
Britain. The original cost of 
air graphs, which greatly con- 
serves shipping space, has been 
reduced sharply owing to the 
increased. use made of it by the 
public. 


Telephone Vital 

In wartime the demand is for 
instant communication and it 
is here the telephone has play- 
ed such a great part. 

This spring, the Bell Tele- 
phone Co. of Canada started 
laying a new storm-proof un- 
derground long distance cable 
from Ottawa to Montreal. Next 
year it plans to complete lay- 
ing it to Toronto. 

Last July the telephone sys- 
tem in Port Colborne, Ont. was 
converted to dial ‘operation. 
This was the last community 
in Ontario and Quebec—and 
probably in Canada—to have a 
dial system installed during 
the war. 4 

These two incidents are signs 
of the times. On the one hand 
there is an unprecedented ex- 
pansion of telephone facilities 
for the government/ for: the 
armed services and for war-in- 
dustries. On the other, there is 
a growing shortage of facilities 


for civilians. 


Despite the restrictions on 
new telephones which came 
into effect last spring, the im- 
petus of the wartime boom on 
telephone service is still being 
felt. At present there are more 
telephones in operation than 
at any other time in the his- 
tory of the industry. 


Record Traffic 


The volume of traffic also 
is breaking all records. For 
example, during 1930, the Bell 
System handled a peak of 5.3 
millions calls a day: at the 
present time it averages nearly 


FOR INTERIOR BEAUTY, ECONOMY, 
AND UTILITY—SPECIFY 


WHITE PINE 


White Pine (Pinus Strobus) is the 
leading wood for ° construction 


since it can be used economically 
and to advantage in every part of a 
building — Used as panelling, 
Knotty White Pine graces the walls 


of many a fine interior. 


WHITE PINE BUREAU 


VICTORIA BUILDING 


OTTAWA 





6.8 millions a day. In 1930, long 
distance calls touched 70,000 a 
day; now they exceed 81,700. 

Since the beginning of the 
war Ottawa, heart of the na- 
tion’s war effort, has doubled 
its telephone service. 

Direct circuits have been 
placed in service from the 
capital to Washington, the 
Maritimes and the Prairies. 
Calls between Ottawa and To- 
ronto have increased 200% 
and between Ottawa and Mont; 
real 104% since 1939. 

As in the capital city, so in 
military and industrial centres 
throughout Canada, more pub- 
lic telephones and booths have 
had to be installed in camps, 
barracks, and schools for the 


use of soldiers and airmen; . 


telephones,  teletypewriters, 
private branch exchanges pro- 
vided for government, military 
and industrial offices; wires, 
cables, switchboards and even 
exchange buildings extended 
to serve the additional tele- 
phones. 


That’s the story at Barrie, 


because of Camp Borden; at 
Trenton, because of the central 
flying school; and at countless 
other centres, because of war 
industries. 


Link Up Capitals 

Long distance facilities ‘have 
had to be increased. Between 
Ottawa and Toronto, the num- 
ber of voice paths has been 
increased from 12 in 1939 to 
35 in 1942, while between the 
capital and Montreal, the num- 
ber has risen from 19 to 40. The 
Montreal-Toronto circuit group 
has risen from 9 to 21; and To- 
ronto-St. Catharines from 12 to 
19. 

Service to the United States 
has had to be expanded. Since 
the beginning of the year, the 
Ottawa-New York circuit from 


12 to 17; and Montreal-New | 


York from 15 to 22. 

In the face of these undeni- 
able requirements, the tele- 
phone industry must still effect 
economies in its use of materi- 
als for many telephone materi- 
als are also war materials. 
Civilian requirements . must 
give way to wartime require- 
ments. : 

Subscribers have been asked 
to forego extension telephones 
for the duration and to accept 
party lines instead of indi- 
Santas lines, They are being 

rged to cut. out all’ unneces- 
sary calls, even local calls, and 


to make long distance calls out. 


of business hours. 

Hand telephone sets are re= 
stricted to absolutely essential 
uses. Desk and’ wall telephones 
are being rebuilt for further 
service. Not only are dial con- 
versions out for the duration, 
but a new manual exchange is 
being opened in Toronto where 
full dial service has been in 
effect since 1936. Old plant is 
being reclaimed and re-used, 
while new construction work is 
confined solely to urgent needs, 


Save Materials 

By the use of carrier sys- 
tems, whereby special conver- 
sions can take place simul- 
taneously over one wire circuit, 
very considerable economies 
are being effected in the use of 
copper. Through installation of 


carrier this year on one line . 


tremendous increase in long distance calls, and civilians 
are being asked to “save words and clear wires” to the 
greatest possible extent so important war business may 
not be held up. An estimate by Bell Telephone Co. sta- 
tisticians is that construction of a corvette involves 
50,000 telephone calls. 


alone, over 500 tons of copper 
will be left free for other uses. 
. Besides stringent economy, 
there is substitution. Made 
possible through long range 
planning and unremitting re- 
search, a number of substitu-, 
tions have been authorized 
for war materials in which a 
shortage exists. For example, 
enough aluminum to build 
more than 16 fighter planes or 
half as many bombers, is being 
saved each year in the Domin- 
ion’s telephone systems. 

As the shortage of materials 
becomes more acute, it may be 
necessary to get along with 
substitutes which cannot alto- 


gether feplace the materials |. 


overseas radio-telephone mes- 
sages, a service Which is now 
almost solely confined to offi- 
cial business. 


Watch Weather 


In addition wifeless has a 
vital place in keeping isolated 
parts of the country in touch 
with - civilization. This applies 
to defense and particularly to 
meteorolpgical stations, many 
of which have been established 
in out of the way places. 


At some several hundred sta- 
tions throughout the country 


‘ 


actual weather observations | 
are recorded hourly and trans- ° 


mitted over the, vast netwark 
of telegraph wires which link 
the airports and emergency 
fields from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific. 

These observations of visi-* 
bility, Ceiling height, baro- 
metric pressure, wind direction 
and velocity, altimeter settings, 
and cloud types and amounts 
are placed on the network at 
30 minutes past the hour in 
order that they may be broad- 
cast over the radio range to 
planes in the air at precisely 
40 minutes past the hour. ‘ 

At intervals of six hours a 
synopsis of weather conditions 


evolved only after years of re- | Z 


search, For instance, iron has 


* replaced a nickel alloy in the |’ 


core’ of the telephone ringer 
magnet. Iron is less sensitive 
than this alloy, especially when 
ringers are located at the end 
of long lines.’ ' 7% 

Like the postal department, 
the telephone companies face 
_the personnel problems due to 
enlistments. Under such con- 
ditions thé time may not be far 
off when it will no longer be 
possible to maintain the pres- 
ent high standard of telephone 
service—to obtain a new tele- 
phone within 24 hours of the 
order being placed, to secure. a 
long distance connection while 
the caller remains at the tele- 
phone. 


Telegraphs Bear Load 


Though less spectacular the 
telegraph and cable companies 
are vital factors in the success- 
ful prosecution of the war. 
Tens of thousands of telegfams 
relative to war attivities are 
being exchanged daily. The 
great ¢majority of these mes- 
Sages are of an urgent charac- 
ter and are accordéd priority 
handling. ; 

When the war broke out, the 
two major telegraph companies 
advanced overhight from 
peacetime operations to war- 
time action. 

As a result of preparations 
previously made by the engin- 
eering departments of the 

@Canadian telegraph and -cable 
companies, additional circuit 
channels were, readily made 
available. The message carry- 
ing mileage facilities of the 
Canadian National, for ex- 
ample, have increased from 
398,000 miles in 1939 to 503,000 
miles today. An equally im- 
pressive showing has been 
made by the Canadian Pacific. 

Leased telegraph circuits 
have been. set up een 
various government agencies 
at-Ottawa and Washington. 


Help to Military 


Offices are being operated in 
military establishments 
throughout Canada for the ex- 
peditious handling of war mes- 
sages. 

A wartime communication 


‘teleprinter arid Morse equip- 
‘ment installed to speed up the 
movement of telegraphic com- 


+ 


* 


system has been set up by 
means, of, which command 
headquarters can keep in con- 
stant touch with ferry pilots. 

Many private telegraph lines 
have been constructed , and 


‘mounicationg fora large ‘numa 
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CANADIAN BROADCASTING CORPORATION 
‘and MUTUAL BROADCASTING SYSTEM 


Service is Unlimited 


There are scores/of other 
ways in which.communications 
are helping the war effort and, 


~~ at the same time, taking care 


of civilian needs. There is di- 


rectional-finding for both air- 
craft and ships; radio-locaters; 
the dissemination of news by — 


radio to occupied countries; 
mobile radio and telephone 
equipment for the armies inthe 


field; radio-wireless on naval fe 


vessels and aircraft. 
Though the’ communication 


facilities have been heavily, 


taxed by wartime needs,~they 
have by no means reached the 


. limit of their capacity. The 


telegraph and cable companies 
still have a surplus of equip- 
ment to enable them to handle 
a larger volume of business. 
Wiréless facilities are still 
ahead of demand. The Postal 
department. is hard put at 
times to cope with the prob- 
lems arising from. war con- 
ditions, but still “the mail goes 


through.” The greatest pres- 


sure on communications, of 
course, is in the telephone fiéld.. 
Even here, the pressure is by 
no means evenly’ distributed, 
but by and large, the telephone 
industry has reached a point 
where priority is given to 
those, matters direct con- 
cerned with furthering the war 
effort. 


MORE B. C. COAL 
Coal production has been 
greatly increased in British Co- 
lumbia. In the first four months 
of the year B. C. coal output 
amounted to 710,000 tons, an 
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present The surest way to do this is through 
the LC ‘inspection and repair service. Factory- 
trained and factory-supervised mechanics will put 
your typewriters in first-class shape—and keep them 


that way for the duration. - 


So to the thousands of LC SMITH owners, we sug- 
est that you investigate what the L C SMITH plan of 
ypewriter Conservation can do in keeping your 

machines running at maximum efficiency,. with the 

minimum of expense. L C SMITH service is available 
in leading Canadian cities. Our representative will 
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increase of more than 168,000 
tons. over the same period of 
last year. In the whole year of 
1941 total production of B. C. 
coal mines was 1.8 million tons 
as compared with 1.6 million 
tons in 1940. . 
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effort, the Manitoba Museum 
at Winnipeg has announced 
that it will test without charge 
all specimens sent in by pros. 
pectors who are searching for 
scheelite, the ore of tungsten, 
To do this the museum has in- 
stalled the newest type of 
ultra-violet lamps for fluores- 
cing minerals. 


. %* Ofcourse we're all busy! But because 
the Windsor district ts so heavily indus- 
trialized — and so well equipped for the 
job in hand — it is only natural that it 





9000 Watts — At your service 
22 hours daily 
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J. E. CAMPEAU, Managing Director 
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‘should become a top war production 


centre, where night and day every worker 
is blasting away with the tools of his trade, 
rolling out the vital machines of war. 


Here is ae power ‘in the making! 
Indeed, 20,469 Windsor auto workers earn 
$12.43 MORE per week than the average 
of $25.26 for all of Canadal The city’s 
retail trade has shown increases up to 


200%! 


These are facts that experienced adver- 
tisers can't resist. Perhaps that’s why so 
many of them are buying CKLW, the 
station that is in solid with Windsor 
listeriers .... the one station that effectively 
blankets both industrial Windsor and the 
rich Essex-Kent area . . . a station staffed 
to give you real:merchandising service. 


We think CKLW candoajobfor you. May - 


we talk it over? 


WESTERN ONTARIO BROADCASTING CO. 
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From earliest times @ system, 
of communication has been an 
essential element in war. Onvit 
depends the ability to obtain 
ahd pass on information, direct 
troops, and to correlate the 
efforts of different branches of 
the forces such as infantry or 

i vy. 

Toehon! it an army would be 
be at 2 tremendous disadvan- 

in the face of another 
force well equipped in this 
way. In fact the efficiency of 
the communication system has 
sometimes been the factor 
which has determined the suc- 
cess or failure of an operation. 

An outstanding example of 
this in modern times was the 
defeat of the Russians in East 
prussia in the last war. Lack 
of efficient communications 
prevented them making the 
pest use of the forces avail- 
able against an enemy highly 
organized in that as well as 
other particulars. 


Corps of Signals 


Backbone of the army inter- 
communications is the Corps of 
Signals which is responsible 
for all inter-communication 
except postal, right from de- 
fense headquarters, or the war 
office, at home, to the infantry 
battalions or corresponding 


field units of other branches of . 


the army. 

It provides for the army the 
service given the civilian com- 
munity by the telephone and 
telegraph services. This it does 


@ by means of wire or cable tele- 


phone and telegraph, wireless, 
radio, dispatch riders and even 
the visual methods of tele- 
graphy including lamps and 
the old semaphore system with 
flags. The latter two methods 


® are not in common use now but 


are still part of the available 
signal service. 

The Signal Corps is respon- 
sible for the signal service 
through all its different 
branches, not only in operating 
buteas regards installation and 
maintenance as well. 


erators, wireless operators, dis- 
patch riders and construction 
and maintenance staff. Behind 
these is a battery. of clerks 
handling the messages to be 


® transmitted. . 


Technical Personnel 


Accordingly, because there 
are few jobs in: the Signal 
Corps that are not more or 
less technical, about 98% of the 
personnel are tradesmen of 
some kind. It is estimated that 


Tesented in a complete signal 
unit, 


In general terms, they in- 


m clude clerks, electricians, fit- 


ters, foremen of signals, me- 
chanics, carpenters, draftsmen, 
linesmen, operators of all kinds 
of telephones, telegraph, wire- 
ss, etc, welders, dispatch 
riders, driver-mechanics, store- 
men, as well as cooks, butch- 
ers and so forth. 

With the mechanization. of 
the army, the Signal Corps has 
élso become mechanized. Tele- 
Phone, telegraph and radio 
sending and receiving stations 
ére mounted on trucks or other 
motor Vehicles in order that 
the signal service can keep up 


— the rapidly moving 
ranches of the mechanized 
army, 


Accordingly, many. of 
the personnel of the Signal 
Corps have to perform ‘two 
duties, such as being able to 
set up communication lines oF 
pe @ key or switchboard, 
rive a vehicle. Operators 

wd be called on to operate 
em kinds of switchboards 
: even have to send mes- 
"ages by flags (semaphore) or 
‘amps, the heliograph system. 
© maintenance force must 
 ©Guipped to lay lines vary- 
ace the lightest of steel 
tivities the heavy lines of 
which commercial companies 
Were used in peacetime. 
on out know how to in- 
‘orien aintain and repair the 
a S types of switchboards, 
INg sets and receiving sets, 

te their finger on the 
eters any breakdown or 

€rence in the service. 

Accordingly a member of the 


Signal ¢ 
orps must 
tVeral parts be a man of 


Called "Signalmen” 


He.is Called a“ 
@ “signaller.” 
€mbers of the Signal Corps 


this point. 
point out that the term 


signal man” 


902! 20 is 2 rank like ariy- 


Cinher oF sapper, He is a 
“ember of the Signal Corps 


” operating but in organizi 


Its personnel includes tele- — 
phone operators, telegraph op- , 


there are about 58 trades rep-~ 


ould be expert not only» 





One of the outstanding features of modern warfare is the highly developed 


y_Communication 







inter-communication system, which enables all parts of the army to keep in touch 

with each other, Though an artillery battery is located well to the rear, out of sight 

of its target, an observer at an advanced observation point, can direct the fire. ° 
The pi¢ture shows switchboard operator reporting the location of hits scored by 


his battery. 


and installing a signal system. 
A signaller may be a private in 
an infantry battalion or some 
other unit who, having been 
trained in the Morse code or 
semaphore signalling, has been 
appointed to do regimental 
signal duty. 

Because it is so closely tied 
up with operations, the work 
of the Signal Corps comes un- 
der the “G” or general staff 
branch. Its chain of organiza- 
tion begins at defense head- 
quarters (in the United King- 
dom at the War Office) and 


' goes down through the army to 


the corps, to the division and 
then to brigades and from 
there to the headquarters of 


the battalions or corresponding - 


units. 


Signal Service 


Its personnel does not oper- 
ate beyond battalion headquar- 
ters. There the battalion signal 
officer and his organization 
takes hold and carries on. The 
two services tie in together and 
co-operate. But the divisional 
signals set the pattern for the 
regimental signal officer and 
his staff to follow. They speak 
the same language, use the 
same terms, ‘and follow the 
same methods, 

The way the signal service 
works is like this. Suppose the 
army wants something done. 
The message is sent down 
through the channel of com- 
muncations by the signal serv- 
ice to the battalion concerned. 
If artillery support is wanted 
the word goes to the battery. 
From there on the regimental 
signal service is responsible. It 
it is an infantry operation and 
the main body of the battalion 
is in an advanced position, the 
word must be passed on from 
battalion headquarters by run- 
ner°or if there is telephone 
communications with the front 
line, by the regimental signal 
service. The same with the 
engineer field company, the 
supply columns or other regi- 
mental units. In the regimental 
area the regimental signal 
officers and signal service take 
over. 


Know Organization , 


Because field units may 
change thejr locations and cir- 
cumstances may alter, individ- 
ual signal men dealing with all 
branches of the army- must 
have a good idea of map read- 
ing. They must have a thor- 
ough knowledge of organiza- 
tion and the functions of the 
different arms and services 
such as engineers, army service 
corps, infantry, ordnance corps, 
artillery, ete. 

The importance ajtached to 


> 


aah 
wes 


this is shown by the fact that — 
dispatch riders and switch- 
board operators must make 
80% in tests of their knowledge 
of the organization of the 
army, _ 

Officers for the most part are 
men with technical training, 
such as electrical engineers, or 
university graduates in some 
other branch of science. A rela- 
tively high. standard of educa- 
tion, as far as possible, is re- 
quired in the personnel of the 
other ranks also. 

In addition to this, as mem- 
bers of the Signal Corps may 
often be in possession of confi+ 
dential information, it is desir- 
able that they be thoroughly 
trustworthy and discreet. ' « 


Able to Fight 


But the signal man has to be 
prepared to fight as well as 
give communication service. In 
the rush and swirl of modern 
mechanized warfare the field 
signaller might easily be 
brought into direct contact 
with the enemy. Accordingly, 
the signal man is trained to 
handle the ordinary weapons 
efficiently. He must take the 
prescribed period of basic 
training established for all 
arms. 

The date of the first army 


i 


2 &* Photo—Public Information. 


” signal service is lost in anti- 


quity. The smoke rings of the 
North American Indians and 
the tom-toms of the African 


tribes are probably among the - 


earliest kinds of communica- 
tion used in warfare. History 
records the use of smoke rings 
by the ancient Picts and by the 
Romans. At Marathon the re- 
flection. of the sun on the 
shields of the Greek forces was 
used to send messages over 
long distances. Beacon fires 
were a common means used in 
England, this being the method 
taken to send word of the com- 
ing of the Spanish Armada in 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth. 


It was not until'the Battle 
of Waterloo, however, that the 
real development of a signal 
service began. At Waterloo, it 
was estimated the front was 


-not more than two miles. Wel- 


lington from a raised piece of 
ground could see almost the 
whole of his army. He could 
order the whole line to ad- 
vance, with some chance that a 
substantial part of the front 
of his forces could actually 
hear the command. When word 
had to be sent to the more dis- 
tant points it was done by 
runner or mounted courier. 
With the developmentof war 
on its modern scale, where 





Hog Bristle Shortage 
Makes Job for Horses 


“The horse’s tail has its place 
in the Canadian economic 
scene,” according to L. S, 
Hewes, director of brushes, 
Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board. 


Canadian horsehair, he says, 
is the best in the world as a 
substitute for hog’s or Chung- 
king bristle, so named because 


the animal providing the bristle / 


is bred in the mountainous re- 
gions surrounding Chungking, 
China. Resembling the wild 
boar, Chungking pig is less ed- 
ible than our domestic variety, 
but its bristle for -paint and 
shaving brushes is unbeatable. 

How to supplement existing 
supplies of this bristle, 90% of 
which’ came from China 
tHrough the Burma Road, has 
been a matter for experimenta- 
tion and manufacturers have 


produced a brush using up to 


50% horsehair that is proving: 
most satisfactory and durable, 
This combination of 


bristle and horsehair gives a — 
good flow of print, 5 “on 
- Previously, horsehair has - 


- been used for floor brooms, 


polishing brushes, elothes and 


* 


hat brushes and for industrial 
machines. In 1941, Canadians 
used 177,000 pounds of horse- 
hair and exported large quanti- 
ties to be processed in the 
United States and resold to 
Canada. This year the esti- 
mated needs are 400,000 pounds 
to be used in the manufacture 
of bruBhes, principally paint 
brushes used in every phase of 
war produfttion, ; 

_ “Prairie farm horses provide 
the finest horséhair,” Mr, 
Hewes explained. “Combings 
of live’ hair make bristles 
supertor to those from the dead 
carcass.” The exceedingly fine 
‘bristle of the domestic hog can 
be successfully utilized in the 
shaving brushes and some fine 
paint brushes, — 

Pyrites Pientiful 

Canada’s pyrite industry is 
growing rapidly. Pyrites 
produced as a by-product in the 





a 


.. treatment of copper pyrite ores 
at the Aldermac and Noranda 


tannia Mines in British Colum- 
bia, There are said to be ample 

»s Of pyrites to. meet 
present demands. 


Servic 


- semaphore. Introduced: 


- 


operations may extend over a 


front of many miles, the need 
of some different method of 
passing and obtaining iriforma- 
tion was apparent. — 
Distance Signalling 

_ ‘The first method of long dis- 
tance signalling used was the 
civil- 
ian circles at first in Efigland, 
the army was slow to take it 
up. However, it did so in the 
first quarter of the 19th ‘cen- 
tury. By 1854 the telegraph 


‘was in use. It was stated that 
in the Crimea, General Rag- 


lan used: it to! communicate 
‘from his headquarters with 
troops. in the front line 
trenches. The casualty lists 


from the Crimea were also sent | 


-home by telegraph. | 

From then on the use of the 
telegraph in army work grew. 
In the Prussian campaign 
against Austria in 1866 it was 
an important factor, its use be- 
ing extended more.and more 
in- succeeding wars. Develop- 
ment of the telephone brought 
that medium also into common 
use while the old system of 
flag semaphore signalling and 


, also the use of the lamp con- 


tinued as a standard form. 


In ‘the war of 1914-1918 tele- 
graph and telephone were 
h used. The older types of 
flags and heliograph or lamp 
signalling fell into the discard. 
Radio and wireless were just 
coming into use. The whole 
army area, was finally a net- 
work of telegraph and tele- 
phone cables’ and wires which, 
“despite the great mass of de- 
tail involved, operated smooth- 
ly and without confusion. Regi- 
mental signals laid wires right 
up to the infantry battalions in 
the trenches, enabling them to 
request reinforcements, sup- 
plies or artillery support on an 
instant’s notice. 

In the present war radio and 
wireless are more used than in 
the previous war. In some 
cases wire or cable communi- 
cation is preferred as less li- 


' able to interception by the 


t 
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ly designed. to” remove drudgery from 
_.' recording and accounting procedures, business 
ae _machines, have since. made possible the perform- 
“ange of many new services in the development of 

* industry, trade and commerce in North America, 


‘Asis the case with manpower, the capacity: of each 
business machine must now be fully occupied in 
Canada’s war effort. Much has been done in this » 
direction for forward-looking’ management. 


‘Much more remains to be done. Service Men and 
Systems’ Representatives of all office equipment 
organizations can offer helpful suggestions to this 
end, because ‘they are conversant with methods 
adopted in many businesses, whereby business 
machines are. being put to greater use now than 


ever before. 


You are invited tomake use of our Na- 
tion-wide facilities—in this connection. 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CO. LIMITED 





36 King Street East 


ELECTRIC ACCOUNTING MACHINES 


, 


enemy. Messages sent by wire- 
less are usually in cipher, 
The development of the 
Royal Canadian Corps of Sig- 
nals is comparatively recent. 
It is just 21 years since it came 
into being as a distinct corps 


> 





~ 


in Canada and Great Britain. 
The move to ‘make it a dis- 

tinct corps was a natural -de- 

velopment following the recog- 


‘ nition of communications as an 
_important part of army work, 


just as vital as the ‘supply of 


Toronto, Ontario 


TIME CONTROL EQUIPMENT 
ELECTRIC WRITING MACHINES 





ammunition or food to an 
army. 

Accordingly the Royal Cana- 
dian Corps of Signals, despite 
its youth as a distinct corps, is 
recognized as one of the most 
important parts of the forces. 
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READY FOR ALL COMERS... 





with Canada’s industrial might behind him! 














*® Sheet Metal Work 
*® Dies and Tools - 
*® Steel Stampings 

* Plating 


® Parkerizing 


” RENFREW ELECTRIC AND 
REFRIGERATOR CO.. LIMITED 


Head Office, and Factories — RENFREW, ONTARIO. - 


The Canadian spirit is the winning spirit. Just as 
gallant Canadian, soldiers are going “all out" on 
far flung battle fronts, to win through to Victory, 
Canadian men and women are bending every 
effort to their task — daily adding to fhe might 
of Allied fighting power. 


At Renfrew, we are grateful for the important 
part we are playing in this grim conflict. Each 
month — since that fateful day in 1939 — this 
organization has been doing a larger and larger 
share in the job of providing the tools of war. 
And, we will continue to give unstintingly of our 
labors and resources until that great day when 
we_can join other Canadian industrial erganize- 
tions in providing the tools of peace — and again 
contribute to the pleasures of democratic living. 


* Canadian Beauty Electrical Appliances 
*® Colderair, Barnet and Ice-King Ice Refrigerators 
* Electrical Wiring Devices 


* Galvanizing (Hot Dip Process) 
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Proves Powerful. Instrument. in 


Canadian radio has come of 
age with the war. 

Today our 85 long-wave and 
28 short-wave stations, scatter- 
ed across the nine provin 
ere a potent force in guiding 
public opinion and strengthen- 
ing morale. 

Of the 85 long-wave stations, 
%5 are privately owned. The 
CBC owns 10. Eight of the 
short-wave stations are priv- 
ately owned. 

While practically all the priv- 
ete stations are.linked with the 
CBC network and carry a quota 
of national programmes, at the 
game time they perform a valu- 
eble service in their own 
aphere, originating programmes 
for their communities, support- 
img community enterprises, 

broadcasting community do- 
ings. Their facilities are open 
to leaders of their own districts, 
Im many respects, their func- 
tions closely parallel those of 
local newspapers, and, like 
these newspapers, they depend 
on the local advertiser for much 
of their revenue. Quite a num- 

ber are owned by or associated 
with newspapers. A large pro- 
portion put local news bulletins 
on the air. They have an im- 
portant, an indispensable part, 
in the radio picture. 

Government - owned radio 
likewise has a vital part in the 
set-up, originating and broad- 
casting, through its own and 
private stations, programmes 
designed for the nation as a 
whole. Of these programmes, 
the one which has the largest 
audience day in and day out is 
not music, not comedy, not 
drama. It’s news. 


“This is the national news 
bulletin — a summary of the 
day’s news.” 

Each night at 10 o'clock, 
Eastern Daylight Time, mil- 
lions of Canadians hear those 
words. In hundreds of thous- 
ands of homes, from Victoria 
to Sydney, conversation stops 
and people turn toward their 
radios. 

In the quarter hour that fol- 
lows the familiar “sign on,” an 
announcer in Toronto reads 
2,100 words. These words—set 
in type they would make little 
more than two newspaper col- 
umns—give a resumé of devel- 
opments on all fronts, and 
eommand a larger audience 
than any other Canadian 
broadcast. 

“The night national” is the 
daily highlight of one of the 
main wartime services of the 
Canadian Broadcasting Corp. 

Reading it is the assignment 
of Lorne Greene, CBC an- 
nouncer, who usually spends 
two hours in preparation be- 
fore he goes on the air, under- 
scoring phrases which require 
emphasis, memorizing pronun- 
ciation of foreign names, 
studying the text. A network 
of CBC and private stations 
carries his broadcast to every 
part of every province. 

Greene’s’ French-Canadian 
eounterpart is Georges Lambin 
who, from Montreal, gives a 
French version of the same 
newscast. This goes out by 
long and short-wave, the short- 
wave being beamed to the 
north and to the prairie prov- 
inces. 


War and Radio 


The war greatly increased 
the importance of radio news 
and hastened establishment by 
the CB€ of its own news serv- 
ice. Today more than 20% of 
all broadcasting hours are de- 
voted to news, which claimed 
only 9.4% of programme time 
in 1939. 

In its efforts the CBC was 
backed up whole-heartedly by 
the Canadian Press, the co- 
operative newsgathering or- 
ganization of Canada’s leading 
daily newspapers, 
British United Press, a news 
agency privately owned. 

Press wires of~both bodies 
were fed into CBC newsrooms 
te provide the basis for all 
radio bulletins. 


Five Newsrooms 


National bulletins of the 
CEC are written at Toronto, as 
are the Ontario regional bulle- 
tins. There are regional news- 
rooms at Halifax, Montreal, 
Winnipeg and Vancouver. 

“Don’t be dull but don’t be 
sensational.” That sums up 
orders under which CBC edi- 
tors work. Each has posted on 
his wall a list of general direc: 
tives, 

“Accurate news must be the 
first consideration . . . News 
should be not handled so as to 
create alarm or panic... 
CBC editors should not edi- 
torialize, speculate or predict 
- « « Domestic political news 
must be treated with absolute 
impartiality eee Voice inflec- 


a 


and thc . 


tion (should not) be allowed in 
any way to color news .. .” 

Thus go the directives. The 
second—"“News should not be 
handled so as to create alarm 
or panic”—is a reminder that 
radio, carelessly used, is a dan- 
gerous weapon. A report of a 
fire, broadcast im an excited 
voice by a novice announcer, 
caused the worst traffic jam in 
the history of a western city a 
few years ago when most of 
the people in town jumped into 
their cars to rush to the scene. 
Remember what happened 
when Orson Welles broadcast 
the Martian invasion with too 
much realism? In Canada there 
was the broadcast of the Moose 
River disaster. Radio did such 
a vivid job that half the people 
in the country stayed all night 
at their radios growing more 
strained and exhausted. The 
same technique, applied to war 
news, would be disastrous. 

However, there is no effort 
to “tone down” war news or 
minimize serious reverses. This 
would be equally disastrous, 
since public confidence would 
be undermined when the truth 
eventually came out. 

Level-headed editor-in-chief 
of the CBC news service, who 
puts its policies into force, is 
D. C. McArthur, veteran of the 
last war, graduate of Ontario 
Agricultural College, and son 
of the late Peter McArthur, 
noted Canadian writer and 
philosopher. 


London Calling 


Besides its own news, the 
CBC carries on its network 
British Broadcasting -Corpora- 
tion news short-waved from 
London twice daily, and the 
_ half-hour BBC newsreel which 
gerne eyewitness accounts 

rom the battlefronts, actuality 
broadcasts, 
talks. 

Other stations may broadcast 
news acquired from private 
agencies, subject to certain re- 
strictions as to the nature and 
extent of advertising which 
may be associated with spon- 
sored news. 

On Britannia Heights, near 
Ottawa, there are two diamond 
antennae directed toward Dav- 
entry, England—the point from 
which British broadcasts are 
aimed at North America. When- 
ever you hear Big Ben and 
“This is London Calling” the 
programme has been picked up 
by these antennae at the short- 
wave receiving station of the 
CEC. 


Canada's Air Ears 


One of the strongest in the 
world, the receiving station 
has a second function, separate 
and apart from that of picking 
up British broadcasts for Can- 
ada. It is here that a staff of 
trained linguists listen day and 
night to foreign broadcasts, 
sifting claims of foreign an- 
nouncers — particularly those 
of ‘announcers in enemy or 


interviews and 


enemy-occupied countries.- 


They -pass newsworthy bits of 
information to. the CBC news 
service. Other information 
goes to the government and fhe 
general staffs of the armed 
forces. 

When Axis propaganda is 
strongly slanted at one objec- 
tive, it is often intended to 
cloak something happening 
elsewhere. The “radio ears” of: 
Canada, the U. S. and Britain 
have “gray matter” in between 
them, with the result that the 
intended screen has frequently 
served to tip off the United 
Nations when interpreted in 
terms ofthe Nazi mentality. 
Skilled psychologists co-ordin- 
ate and study the trends of 
enemy broadcasts. 

So far the CBC has not 
moved into the front line of 
the battle of the air waves, to 
any extent, but has left it to 
the BBC to beam to all coun- 
tries.in all languages pro- 
grammes which tell the facts 
of the war and the real aims of 
Hitler, Mussolini and Hirohito. 

We have no “Col. Britton,” no 
“V for Victory” crusade to 
arouse the enslaved people to 
revolt against their conquerors, 

There are those who think 
we should have, and one sug- 
gestion, frequently made, is 
that we should take advantage 
of the’ bond between French 
Canadians and the land of their 
forebears, and make regular 
broadcasts to France. 

Such broadcasts would offer 


‘ few engineering difficulties, 


Due to an atmospheric quirk, 
although the CBC short-wave 
station at Vercheres, Que., is 
beamed westward, its back- 
wash is often heard in France. 

The station at’ Vercheres 
reaches the French in western 
Canada who are out of range 
of standard stations which 
eerry French-language broad- 


| Radio Broadcasts Fo 


Building Morale for All Fronts af : 


daily 


Canada has made a number 
of broadcasts to South Ameri- 
ean countries of late to pro- 
mote Pan-American entente. 
There will shortly be a special 
programme for Brazil, whose 
people are to be taken on & 
musical tour of the Dominion. 


For the Troops 


We have alsdé, of course, 
short-waved programmes to 
Britain in general and Cana- 
dian troops in Britain in 
particular. The British Broad- 
casting Corp. regularly carries 
programmes directed to the Old 
Country for Canadian soldiers 
by the Canadian Broadcasting 
Corp. These include weekly 
greetings from the folks at 
home, weekly news letters and 
sports broadcasts. 

The CBC has Bob Bowman, 
special events commentator, 
and Arthur Holmés, engineer, 
stationed in Britain with a 
mobile sound unit. They do 
the rounds, making transcrip- 
tions for Canada. Bowman and 
Holmes landed with the first 
division and have been on the 
job since, keeping Canadians 
posted on the activities of their . 
soldier sons, husbands and 
brothers. 

During the last year, broad- 
casts have been made from the 
other side by 200 Canadian 
army formations, and 20,000 
men have recorded messages 
home. 

CBC programmes beamed 
short-wave or shipped in disc 
form to Canada as regular fea- 
tures are “Canadian Regimen- 
tal Concerts,” “Messages from 
the Beaver Club,” “Jean Bap- 
tiste s’en va-t-en Guerre,” 
“With the Troops in Britain,” 
“Regimental Bands of the Can- 
adian Army” and “Canadian 
Pipe Bands.” 

In addition news events, 
such as inspections, have been 
broadcast as they happened, 
and there have been special 
broadcasts like “Christmas 
Card” and “Torch of Victory.” 

The number of “war broad- 
easts—broadcasts with a defi-~ 
nite purpose related to the war 
—has been steadily growing. 
Last year such programmes 
took more than 1,000 hours of 
radio time—twice as much as 
in the previous year. : 

There have been broadcasts 
to sell victory bonds, to sell 
War savings certificates, to 
stimulate recruiting, to empha- 
size the need for salvage, to 
swing public support. behind 
the price ceiling, to tone up 
general morale, and to explain 
to Canadians moves which had 
them alarmed and puzzled. ’ 

Ration regulations, income 
tax increases, selective service 
regulations—key figures in the 
national administration have 
taken to the air to discuss these 
,and other subjects with the 
citizens of the nation. Radio 
has this beauty—that it lends 
itself to an informal technique, 
so that, in effect, a leader can 
have a friendly, casual chat 
with the people, calling’ on 
them in their own homes, 

Addressing a:large meeting, 
it’s impossible to say — “What 
would you do yourself if you 
had this problem to meet?” 
Talking on the radio, it is not 
only possible ‘but effective. 
page of our Canadian public 

en have successfully adopted 
the “man-to-man” approach 
used so skilfully by President 
Roosevelt in his famous “fire- 

side chats.” Mr. Ilsley is good 
at this. He has ‘a natural voice 


with a plain, friendly quality. 


‘Donald Gordon, chairman of 


talent. 
Quite a lot of our domestic | 
radio propaganda has been di- 
rected at the industrial front, 
dramatizing the role of the fac- 


- tory worker, and driving home 
. the point that the lives of the, 


men in the forces depend on 
him—or her. Surveys indicate. 
that this effort has not been 
wasted, although it is, of 
course, impossible to get any 
idea of what actual influence 
it has had on speeding produc- 
tion, curtailing labor trouble 
and discouraging absenteeism. 


The most intense campaigns — 


on the Canadian air.have been 
linked with the Victory Loan 


. drives. They have been mark- 


ed by. programmes as distin- 
guished as any ever broadcast 
in the Dominion. Stars of 
stage and screen, authors, jour- 
nalists, celebrities of all kinds, 
have. freely contributed their 
services, to supplement . the 


best radio talent in Canada. 


Farm Front 


Radio has not overlooked 
the farm front and directs 
programmes to every rural 
community across Canada. 
There are five regional farm 
broadcasts—one for the Mari- 
times, one for French-speaking 
Quebec, one for Ontario and 
English-speaking Quebec, one 
for the prairie provinces and 
one for British Columbia. 

These are on the air daily. 
In addition there is the Nation- 
al Farm Radio Forum, which 
discusses the problems of 
agriculturists of the country as 
a whole and has scores of thou- 
sands of listeners. A pro- 
gramme of rural adult edu- 
cation, this has resulted in the 
formation of “listening groups” 
across the country, who gather 
to listen to the broadcast and 
then to talk about it, 

A lighter feature, heard Sun- 
days, is “Neighborly News,” in 
which commentators in the 
various regions chat about the 
items in the weekly rural 
press, hand out congratulations 
te nonagenarians who have 
had birthdays and to people 
who have had golden wedding 


- anniversaries, and philosoph- 


ize on the small but interesting 
occurrences of their districts. 

All this has served to build 
a closer bond between farm 
folk in Canada, to improve 
their farming methods, and to~ 
keep them informed of mar- 
kets. It has also made it easier 
for the government to get them 
to increase production along 
certain lines, such as hogs for 
Britain. 


Radio in Schools 


So widespread are the activi- 
ties of the CBC that they can- 
not all—or nearly all—be. de- 
scribed here. One which should 
be noted, however, is the use 
of radio in the schools — a 
movement which is becoming 
increasingly prominent. Regu- 
lar broadcasts for schools, pre- 
pared by experts, supplement 
the work of teaghers. Drama- 
tizations of history, geography, 
works of literature, and dia- 
logues on art, music, science 
and travel, provide the means 
of impressing a lesson on 
young minds in a vivid way. 
Among the educational broad- 
casts have been “actualities” 
from industrial plants, airports, 
ships and places of historic 
interest. 

At the present time the OBC 


Hobbyists Help Canada 


Hobbies are proving valu- 
able in Canada’s war effort. 
For instance, lads in their teens, 
students of Central Technical 
School in Toronto, are making 
the scale models with which 
airmen are taught to recognize 
Spitfires, Hurricanes, Junkers 
dive bombets, Messerschmitts 
and other fighter and bomber 
planes. These models, made by 
model airplane enthusiasts, are 
serving a vital purpose, 


Many of the chemists and 


scientists who are carrying on 
the wartime research work and 
experimentation were boys 
who were fascinated by chem- 
istry and made a hobby of it. 
Amateur yachtmen, and week- 
end sailors, with a love for the 


sea, are now serving in the 
naval forces, 


Boys who once built model 


airplanes out of fabric and 
wood are to be found building 
airplanes in the DeHavilland 
factory where fabri¢ on planes 
is used, 


Perhaps the greatest number 


of ex-hobbyists who still fol- 


men. In the Army, Navy and 
Air Force and elsewhere, many 
of the radio technicians were 
once wide-eyed youngsters who 
were thrilled by the squawks 
coming out of home-made 
radios. 





Fliers Sharpen Aim 
On Shotgun Range 


In the United States, skeet 
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six 
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24. This paradox is explained 
by the simultaneous broad- 
casting of different program- 
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_ War is won today at the machine and. drafting board .as. well.as.on the batilefield, As the 
‘nation Steps up its tempo of production, plans of things to come'take shape and/a new indus 
trial: Canada emerges, Steel plays'a major roll-in these 
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mes in different regions. 

Of the programme hours 
originated by the CBC more 
than 90% are fromthe five 
main production points, Mont- 
real, Toronto, Vancouver, Win- 
nipeg and Halifax. Last year 
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accurate ‘construction service. These 
will once again be yours to use when VICTO 
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Montreal and Toronto origin- 
ated 61.8% of all programmes. 
Montreal led because in addi- 
tion to some English-language 
programmes, all French- lan-. 
guage programmes are pro- 
duced there. 
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the war there will be 
post interesting story to tell 
pout Canada’s non-ferrous 
metal mining industry — the 
S which turn out our 
ae copper, lead and zinc 
one refineries which bring 
these metals to the practically 
a Pine poiders will learn the 
i ew and much-increased capa- 
a of their mines. They will 
’ j jearn what has happened to ore 
reserves. They will learn how 
uction Was stepped up tre- 
mendously during the war, 
how management did not stint 
in its use of high grade ore 
rves in marshalling re- 
® sources for a total effort on the 
metals front. 

part of the war effort of the 
pase metal mines is already 
well known. The base metal 
ucers were the first to put 
their products under a “price 
ceiling’ ’ through contracts com- 
sleted with the United King- 
a The relatively low prices 
called for in these contracts— 
ground ten cents a pound for 
copper and three cents a pound 
for lead and zinc—have meant 
a saving of many millions of 
dollars to the Mother Country. 
But the contribution in in- 
creased production facilities 
and increased output on which 
little or no extra profit could 
be realized is perhaps still 
more impressive. Every base 
metal producer of importance 
in Canada is today turning out 
more than at the outbreak: of 
war. All our mines will con- 
tinue doing this as long as 
labor, supplies and ore reserves 

are available. 


Output Value Rises 


From dollar value statistics 
released on the combined out- 
put of nickel, copper, lead and 
zine, it is possible to state that 
combined production of these 
metals has been steadily up- 
wards since commencement of 
the war. 

In 1939 we turned out a total 
of $136.3 millions of these 
metals. The following year— 
the first full year of war—out- 
put showed a sharp rise to 
$155.9 millions. 

In 1941, Canada’s total 
mineral production reached a 
new all-time high of $553.9 mil- 
lions, up 46% from the 1940 
figure, with base metals-pro- 
duction up 6.6% to $166.2 mil- 
lions. 

Dominion Minister of Mines 
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Here are operators of the Royal Canadian Corps-of tiie i in the stniiniiaboatlons 


room at Ottawa, from which thousands of words are transmitted daily to Canadian 
ermy and key points both abroad and in Canada. - 


mineral production this year 


will reach $600 millions. With 
the emphasis on base metals 
rather than on gold now, it 


seems base metal: -production ~ 


should at least maintain its rate 
of increase in 1942. 

It does not take much ima- 
gination to predict that produc- 
tion of these four base metals— 
nickel, copper, lead and zinc— 
will be even higher in 1943. It 
will be very surprising if they 
are not. Under the Hyde Park 
agreement, Canada undertook 
to step up production of certain 
base metals, nickel in particu- 
lar, to meet growing United 
States requirements. Interna- 
tional Nickel Co. of Canada 


alone agreed to spend some $35 
millions on this expansion, re- 
» ceiving a spevial tax arrange- 
ment for carrying out plant ex- 
pansion ‘whieh may prove of 
«. little value after the war. Other 


-producers agreed to carry oyt — 


similar expansion, although on 
a smaller scale. 

Hudson Bay Mining & Smelt- 
ing Co., the lusty Manitoba 
copper-zine producer, has been 
working ahead year by year 
and is an important prospect 

“for - still’ greater production. 
‘Consolidated Mining & Smelt- 
ing Co. at the end of 1941 was. 
spending many millions on ex- 
pansion of power facilities and 
increased production of lead 





Electrical Appliances 
Must-Last Duration _ 


All electrical appliances 
should be made to last as long 
as possible, and they should be 
inspected regularly. That ‘is 
what the Director of Public In- 


formation recently: told -Cana-. 


dians. 

“This is all part of your war 
effort,” he said, “and if you are 
the sort of person who takes 
an electric iron and proceeds 
to do everything with it except 
throw it at Hitler, why then 
you are really throwing it for 
Hitler.” 

He pointed to the part which 
electrical appliances play in the 
life of the average Canadian. 

“We probably would not lose 
any money if we were to bet 
that most of you had toastamade 
on an electric toaster and coffee 
either out of an electric perco- 
lator or made on an electric 
stove for breakfast this morn- 
ing,” he said. “If you are a 
businessman - you probably 
whizzed off to the office in a 
hurry satisfied that you had a 
nice pleat in your trousers— 
put there by an electric iron. If 
you are a-business girl you may 
have twisted up ‘those few 
stray locks with the curling 


tongs before you started for the- 


office.” 

Things which Canadians took 
more or less for granted were 
electric toasters, washing ma- 
chines, electric grills, electric 
heaters, electric percolators, 
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curling tongs and electric fans, 
The manufacture of each ‘of 
‘these has now been -barined: * 
“After all,” said the Director 
of Public Information, “these 
are luxtries: which: we have 
come to regard as neceSsities, 
but they are not such necessi- 
ties as the_planes, tanks and 
guns which are needed for our 
fighting forces. The metal and 
labor which goes into our irons, 
our toasters and our fans will 
now go into the ever-increas- 
ing manufacture of munitions.’ 


™~, 


“*s 


and zine would densi to be 
natural results, : 


New Phase Now 


As the demands of war indus- 
tries in the United States, the 
United Kingdom and Canada 
continue to increase, the base 
metal mining industry has 
entered another new and 
important phase. While Can- 
ada’s base metal refining faci- 
lities are now working at peak 
capacity, the United States 
wants increased production of 
base metals aven if these must 
be secured from marginal and 
sub-commercial deposits. | 

There is some suggestion that 


. Capital assistance will be given 
“on an extended scale to in- 
' crease production still further. 


«Sales contracts with the United 
~ States Metals Reserve Co. will 
_ allow a high enough price to 
* allow operation of mines which 


SP * we would not think of a. 
aE 


; ing ordinarily. | 


Boost Copper Mines? 


* It is uriderstood'that enlarge- ‘ 


ment of four or five copper 


_ producers is in prospect as a 


part “of ‘the néw  programniée 
and already $200,000 has been 
made available to Granby Coa- 
solidated Mining, Smelting & 
Power Co. to allow a 10% in- 
crease in the output rate at that 
mine. 


Other possibilities for in- ' 


creased copper production 


. would seem to be Hudson Bay, 





Refrigeration Experts 


Assist Air Forces’ 


‘ How cold is it at 20,000 feet? 
At 40,000 feet? How will fly-. 
ing clothes, gloves, oxygen 
equipment, goggles, wind- 
shields, and instruments react 
to low or swiftly changing tem- 
peratures and pressures? 
Canadian refrigeration ex- 
perts have made it possible to 


answer these questions without ~ 


leaving the ground—this by de- 
veloping. “cold rooms” in which 
are duplicated all atmospheric 
conditions as they exist in a 
bomber soaring from ground 
level to 40,000 ft., where fem- 
perature drops to aroynd 70 de- 
grees below zero. 

Although these “cold rooms” 
are not-used for making regu- 


lar tests on individuals in — 


’ 


training, a certain amount of 
information and physiological 
reaction to cold and sustained 
severe conditions has been se- 
cured. ¢ 

Another outstanding service 
of the refrigeration industry 
has been to equip blood banks 
in military hospitals. Incident- 
ally, refrigeration equipment 
has been found essenfial in 
many gauge rooms in Canada, 
where work is. measured, in 
tens of thousandths of inches 
and a steady temperature is 
vital to-accuracy because of ex- 
pansion and contraction. 

A project carried out by one 
refrigeration firm was con- 
struction of a.low pressure 
unit for testing aircraft radio 
equipment. 


Master Measuring Pieces 


Improve Our Munitions __ . 


Cartridges used in the ma- 
chine guns of the Air Force and 


*-| Army, as well as in the rifles 


of our armed forces, are made 
to very definite measurement 
and it is vitally important that 
all of the cartridgé plants are 


turning out es same accurate. 
products, 


Obviously a set of standards 
must be used in every plant 
that will ensure that each one 
turns out a cartridge that will 
fit any gun designed fdr that 
particular cartridge. Gauge 
blocks provide these standards, 
They are pieces of metal polish- 
ed to very exact specifications, 
arid they are used as res 


~~ 


as a small piece of brass, about 
the size of a big penny and as 
thick as two pennies together. 

‘It requires 17 different 
punching operations to draw 
that piece of brass into a tube 
and operation has to be gauged. 
Most of the gauging work in the 


manufacture of cartridges is 
done by special gauging ma- 


chines, entirely automatic. 
The weight of “the bullet 
‘which goes into the cartridge 
“must be checked. The 
unt of powder must be 
carefully measured. Of course, 
through all the operations, ae 
article that doesn’t conf 
required standards is 
The records show that be- 
"cause of gauges, Canadian rifles 


All theplatits concerned have ¢ and machine guns are better 


identical arene for ee than they were a year.ago. To- 






ed . 


cart ‘are “being provic <n 
is out “more efficient and ettective. ied 


~Jead and zinc—on the basis of 
| the rather incomplete informa- 
tion we have available. Be- 


. gides. these~common metals, 


Canada is becomifg an increas- 
ingly important producer of 
aluminum whose production is 


< understood to be at least 


several times the pre-war rate. 
~ Aluminum is not included in 
‘Canada’s mineral production 
as bauxite, the present com- 
mercial ore of aluminum is not 
produced in Canada. But Can- 
ada has’extensive deposits of 


'( nepheline syenite and anortho- 


‘site—square miles of the latter 
—and a new extraction process, 
on which engineers are com- 
pleting the final-details, may 
mean eventual turning out of 
aluminum from a domestic raw 
material. 


Power the Key 


Electric power, is a. most 
important element in turning 
out aluminum and that. is 
undoubtedly a big factor in 
Canada being-called on to in- 
crease its output so substanti- 
ally. The fact that Canada has 
large quantities of. relatively 
cheap hydro-electric power is 
likely to mean that Canada’s 
new aluminum-producing ca- 


‘pacity will not be of the “white — 


JOSEPH STOKES. 5@. 


RUSBER COMPANY Ee ae 


WELLAND, ONT. 


elephant” variety. similar to 


‘ much of the new and- tetfipo- 


rary aluminum capacity being 


installed in the United States. 


Increased’ capacity in the 
aluminum industry in Canada 
may mean lower tosts and it is 
noteworthy that the trend of 
the price of aluminum has been 


downward since the beginning | 


of the war. 

Magnesium is a relatively 
new metal for Canada as it is 
for most of the United Nations. 
Germany’ was apparently the 
first country to turn this metal 
out ona’ large’ sc 


search in the United States and 


public's telephone use. * 


She is the symbol in the public mind of telephone service: And she is' 


the symbol of all ‘those quietly effective, loyal and enthusiastic employees 
— the human side of telephone efficiency — who are meeting today's 


heavy overload of calls. 


e and re-° 


Canada has ‘now. revealed 
several processes from which 
metals can be turned out from 
plentiful raw materials. In 
the United, States, sea water, 
magnesite and brine from 
wells are being used among 
other things as raw materials. 


Dominior Magnesium Co., 
Canada’s first producer, is 
scheduled to commence pro- 
duction any day now and will 


turn out the metal from dolo-. 


mite of which there are large 
Supplies in Canada. The com- 
pany will use its own ferro- 
silicon process, 


Consolidated Smelters has 





The Human Side of Science 
P 3 Continuous development on the technical side through scientific research 
| has provided this girl with: the last word in efficient equipment for the’ 


¢ 


Neither she nor they wear a uniform — but all are in the thick of 
Canada's war activity, completing the calls that speed the nation's 


military and industrial chive, for RIOR: 


‘ \ 


ad Avoiding unnecessary telephoning both local and Long Distance.. 
Using Long Distance in off-peak hours — before 9.30 am.; 1-2 


‘ 


by 


p.m; 5-7 p.m,; after 9 p.m. 


ed Conserving telephone time — meas cae 
its Noh tet ca ove, 4 LON Rey legen Sel 


: 


HELP HER TO HELP CANADA'S WAR EFFORT. 
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also developed a new process 
in conjunction with United 
States interests and it is claim- 
ed to be remarkably efficient. 
The west coast metals producer 
is turning out magnesium ex- 
perimentally and is consider- 
ing embarking on production 
on a larger scale. 


A Canadian company using 
the English Blackwell-Turner 
process plans to erect a plant i in 
Ontasio. It is understood ser- 


. pentiné—of which«there is an 


almost inexhaustible supply in 
Canada—will be used as’ the 
Taw material for turning out 
the light, white metal. 
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; Business Machines © 


|... Speed War 





ority rating will obtain: one. 


Wartime efficiency is height- 
ened in many offices by a new 
executone two-way communi- 
cation system, which was first 
used in the United States 
about six years ago and has 
recently been introduced in 
Canada. Ee 

The system accommodates 


two-way conversations 
throughout their plants. ‘Sev- 
eral stations can be connected 
with each other, allowing com- * 
munication between _ départ- 
ment heads, and éach station 


Keeping tax payments straight these days is a man-sized job that is handled by’ can in turn be'connected with 


women operators plus efficient, modern accounting machines, Each taxpayer, 

whether corporate or individual, has an individual ledger card. Shown is part of 

the battery of accounting machines in the income tax division of the Dominion’s 
offices posting debits and credits of tax receipts to ledger cards. 


for round-table conference. 
General orders can’ be broad- 
cast by this system, 


The tremendous drains on ant, certainly the most numer- _ chines are required ‘because More Time Saved 
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ree i a ««» TEN/TEST and Masonite are doing 
a full-time wartime job on the home front.and on the fighting 


front. © | Polymer Corp. is s 


from two to 70 stations, en- _ 
abling executives to conduct | 


“companion products continue to efficiently serve and shelter 
20 other stations in a system | 
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Most felt shorta 
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millions for a pla 
eventually produc: 
of rubber annual! 
tion next year is 


Made in a Canadian plant -by-Canadian workers, these 


products are efficien serving the Allied cause by releasing 
critical materials vitally necessary for the, war effort. As 
replacement materials TEN/TEST. and Masonite fill many ing schegile 
uses hitherto considered impossible. ' | _ thy letter balf o 


‘And in the home ... and on the home front. - . these two 


per from @ refine 
The plan now calls 
tion of something 
6,000 tons annual), 
‘hol derived fror 


Canadians from coast to coast. 















































































Canada’s manpower, the vast- 
ness and complexity of the 
Dominion’s war effort have 
brought new emphasis on the 
use of business machines. Be- 
cause they save workers’ time, 
and because they are the only 
agency capable of dealing with 
the complex statistics of &na- 
tion at war, the demand for 
modern machines is greater 
today than ever before. 

Up till now, it has been 
fairly easy for the businessman 
to obtain machines to help 
carry on his business. But 
authorities believe that this 
situation will be changed in 
the near future by restricting 
orders regarding the manufac- 
ture and sale of. office machines. 
While new machines are ex- 
pected to be available for war 
plants, civilian firms are likely 
to be cut off, may even be 
asked to turn in some existing 
equipment. 

Several simplifications’ have 
been introduced in manufac- 
turing typewriters. Carriage 
widths are limited to four 
types now where there were 
six formerly. Keyboards are 
restricted to two types, and 
portables from 44 types to 
three or four. 

To the same efid sales are 
limited for the year beginning 
June 1, 1942, to 65% of the 
sales based on the 1941 calen- 
dar year. All new and recent 
model factory rebuilt machines 
are reserved for government 
use and essential or semi-es- 
sential industries. This left for 
sale models over ten years old, 
and new portable typewriters, 
always within the limit of pro- 
duction restrictions. Next step 
expected is ‘limitation of used 
equipment sales, now enjoying 
a boom. 

Probably the mest import- 
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These diamonds are not being 
sorted for rings or tiaras, but 
for tovis. Although few people 
think of the diamond as being 
anything more than a precious 
stone, 75% of them are used in- 
dustrially, for dressing and 
truing grinding wheels, and in- 
struments for cutting, boring 
and turning—often to 2 toler- 
ance of less than one ten- 
theusendth of aa tach—ench 


ous, of wartime business 
machines is the typewriter. 
Although thousands of type- 
writers have been shifted to 
government offices to take care 
of the swelling flood of con- 
tracts and correspondence, nor- 
mal business has been able to 
carry on, largely because the 
typewriter is one of the most 
durable of office tools. 


But the tempo of war pro- 


duction has placed even great- 
er drains on the supply of 
calculating machines, and the 
accounting and payroll ma- 
chines that are part typewriter, 
part calculator. The extensive 
use of the payroll machine not 
only saves precious labor, but 
reduces errors to a minimum, 
commands the confidence of 
the employee. 


Along with these services on 
the direct production front, 
these mechanical clerks are 
performing herculean tasks in 


“tabulating, correlating and 


sifting the statistics on mili- 
tary and production fronts. 


In all businesses peak pro- 
duction is the main objective 
and this cannot -be obtained 
without intensive preparatory 
work. Ordinary office routine 
work has taken on added im- 
portance. Government office 
work has increased so enor- 


mously that the government is | 


calling for equipment in ever- 
increasing quantities. 


Businesses engaged: in war 
work have a variety of meth- 
ods for securing the greatest 
volume from their machines, 


In big volume businesses it is 
accomplished by centralized 
use of machines, For instance, 
all work requiring calculating 
machines is forwarded to a cal- 
culating department. This 
method means that fewer ma- 


each machine is put to full 
time use, whereas previously 
more machines were employed, 
but perhaps used only a few 
times in a day. 


When an unusual volume of 


business is being transacted 
some offices have found that 
the double shift is practical in 
helping to speed up the com- 
pletion of the work. 


Other businesses find it feas- 


ible to schedule the time that 
a machine is in use in each 
department, and to shift the 
machines around according to 
this schedule. ; 


All these adjustments come 


under  offiée. .management, 
which one machine industry 
official stated “is based on log- 
istics, ie., the right thing at 
the right time.” 


Machine operators contri- 
bute indirectly to the war 
effort by making their ma- 
chines last as long as possible. 
Special instructions are avail- 
able from service and machine 
companies to this end. To get 
maximum production, ma- 
chines must be properly an 
regularly serviced, 


Business managers can re- 
duce machine costs by elim- 
inating unnecessary parts of 
office routine work. A great 
deal'can be done by-the elim- 
ination of unnecessary person- 
nel motions, by revamping 
Office forms and ruthlessly cut- 
ting unnecessary paper work. 


Among the more modern 
types of machine playing a 
wartime role is the electro- 
matic writing machine, much 
used in government offices, 
where a great many copies of 
statements, records and other 
documents are required. Oper- 
ated by electricity, the machine 





times large diamonds were used 
in diamond tools. They had to 
be reset frequently to bring up 
‘new . points. More modern 
_ Practice, developed by Charles 
J. Koebel, put to work smaller 
diamonds, which are practically 


chine is the dictaphone electri- 
cord machine which can be 
used ‘as a dictating machine; it 
can also record conferences 
and make a cylinder record of 
two-way telephone conversa- 
tions. 


affecting a whole nation, such 
as tax deductions at the source 
and bond purchases are facili- 
tated tremendously by the 
existence of modern office ma- 
chines. It is doubtful if the 
work could be done as easiiy, 
if done at all, without these 
machines. * 


use of office machines is natur- 
ally affected by the trends in | 


» to. warrant their manufacture 
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try that promises 
noteworthy place 

war rubber indus’ 
Another synthe 
natural. rubber 
produced by crac! 
tihe and crossing i 
ine. Outwardly, 

very similar to ru! 
more resistant to : 


MASONITE 
LOCKERETTE 


Takes about 2!/, Ibs. of 
steel. A full size steel 
locker takes about 60 
Ibs.; an all-steel locker- 
ette about 12!/, lbs. 
Full size lockers take at 
. least 12" of wall space 
per person; lockerettes 
5 1/3 " — a saving of 
over 60°. 
NOTE RAIL FOR 
OVERCOATS 


i 
Special government work 


The picture regarding the 


In the Toronto p 
Percha & Rubber 
pounding of rubk 


the machine industry. 
Certain restrictions regarding 





volume of sales, manufacturing | proto Courtesy: Metallic Roofing Co. Ltd., Toronto » Otte fin. PEE Drior to shay 


of new machines and selling 
prices were in férce, varying 
according to the type of ma-— 
chine manufactured. Renting 
of machines was quite in order. 
But authorities believe that 
from now on, with restrictions 
becoming more severe, the 
supply problem will become 
more acute. The used market 
is expected to come under 
government control. 


canizing starts wi 
“=< operation between 
rollers, running 

speeds. The frictio: 
raw material to 

dition; in “Which st: 
tional agents can | 


, incorporated by 
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“Even with vic 
dreadful degener: 
| thirty years of wa: 





This change has come about 
not only because of scarcify of 
metals in Canada but because 
of Canada’s dependence upon 
the United States for basic 
parts of the machines, which 


' in many cases are only assem- 


bled in Canada. Only in par- 
ticular cases can an industry 
requiring these parts obtain a 
special permit from the Cana- : 
dian government which will disorder, if Weste: 


enable them to draw from the . ees ON {@ to be-saved from 
States. ee yinto the Dark A, 


Saved at th 
U.S. Situation at the pea: 


Will humanity ne 
In the United States 690,000 tivity, more tole: 
typewriters alone are needed 


| (Vision; more 0] 
by the armed services, and the F Prayerfal. minds.” 


only way to obtain them was SE) Thatis the view 

' through a nationwide appeal. map (of the United 
They could not depend on the ‘Hoover and his 
dmaticrepreseniati 


manufacturers for any of these 
machines because, effective 
Oct. 31, 1942, the government ‘ithe o 
has forbidden the manufacture | 
of typewriters. So far the 
response to the appeal has 





‘Xperience with t 


been far from satisfactory. es les of many 
The United States typewriter 4 ' letne ke ow aan 
industry differs from Canada in is Rabi. of 

_ in one main point. Many manu- ran & ee 
facturing plants in the U. S. Hoover “aa x 
] 


were originally. devoted to Hey . 
small arms production during fe 
the last war. When the demand : 
for small arms ceased the 
plants were easily converted to 
the manufacture of typewrit- 
ers. Now one plant in the 
whole. country is manufactur- 





“ @o--is p i ' 
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ing typewriters while the re- are War wa 
mainder are doing war work. ae, Unsatis! 
And of that one plant’s produc- RE tn ie = a the last aos dif 

* : ace ta 


tion, 65% will go to the armed 
service. 

Such is not the case in Can- 
ada. Prewar demand for type- 
writers was not large enough 


Statesman “could 
maining in office 
Sgn of moderati 
— had suffe 

cy, Semanded r 
aoe this, the s 
Sulfeting will ha 


_— 


in Canada. Consequently, since 
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the tatal cost plus import duty x ; Den : ¥.... Boa mc — =. for p 
‘ was less than the cost of manu- Nn. CO \g , ; ss A) Rs we Brely susp< 
facturing them in Canada, the | / ( LM a ee RAIN . SSS NBut unles 
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sembly plants built. .As these == © “Agreed 
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th riorities, “short. 

Along w ot the most used 
rds in Canada. 
es through loss of terri- 

St difficulties, 
shortages th rough diversion to 
the war effort, are now fa- 
miliar explanations of a 
nanged Canadian pattern of 
ve To try and meet that wide 
ange of shortages Canadian 
; nuity has developed new 
ue and whole new in- 
F stties These will carry over 
into the days of peace; we will 
never return to some prewar 


materials we used to take for 


granted 
Most 


ages” is one 
wartime wo 


felt shortage of all is 

r, Working in close co- 
ein with the United 
States, Canada is developing a 
brand-new synthetic rubber in- 
gustry. The Crown-owned 
Polymer Corp. is spending $40 
millions for a plant that will 
eventually produce 40,000 tons 
of rubber annually. “Produc- 
tion next year is expccied to 
reach 14,000 tons, with manu- 
facturing scheduled to start in, 
(he letter half of 1943. 


Rubber From Grain 

Original idea was to produce 
all of Canada’s synthetic rub- 
ber from a refinery gas base, 
oe plan now calls for produc- 

ion of something better than 
£000 tons annually from alco- 
hol derived from Canadian 
grain. 

There are those who claim 
now that we are on the road to 
big synthetic rubber produc- 
tion, we will not return to the 
natural product. Time and 
post-war conditions will prove 
that theory. At any rate, this 
is an important wartime indus- 
try that promises to assume a 
noteworthy place in the post- 
war rubber industry. 

Another synthetic cousin to 
natural rubber is neoprene, 
produced by cracking turpen- 
tine and crossing it with chlor- 
ine, Outwardly, neoprene is 
very similar to rubber but it is 
more resistant to oil-softening, 
sun-cracking and heat-failare. 
Commercial processes for raw 
rubber and neoprene are prac 
tically identical. 

In the Toronto plant of Gutta 
Percha & Rubber Co. the com- 
pounding of rubber and neo- 
prene prior to shaping and vul- 
canizing starts with a mixing 
operation between cooled steel 
rollers, running at different 
speeds. The friction reduces the 
raw material to a soft con- 
dition, in Which state the addi- 
tional agents can be added and 
59 san by a kneading 


© 





“Even with victory, after the 
dreadful degenerations of these 
thirty years of war, revolution and 
disorder, if Western civilization is 
‘0 be. saved from another relapse 


saved at the peace table, Never 
Will humanity need. more objec- 
tivity, more tolerance and more 
vision, more open, and more 
Bayerful minds.” 

That is the view of Ex-President 
of the United States Herbert 
‘Hoover and his sometime diplo- 
maticrepresentative Hugh Gibson, 
two men who have been. in the 
thick of internationally important 
affairs since the last war. _Prin- 
Ciples deduced from their wide 
“perience with the problems and 
Peoples of many countries are set 
forth in their jointly written book 
“The Problems of Lasting Peace.” 
It is published by Doubleday, 
Doran & Co, $2.50, 


over and his co-author be- 
eve— 

—Complete military detent of 
“many, Italy, and Japan, is 
imperative. 

Imperative, too—and no less 


$—~is plannin 
to follow. & now for the peace 


~This War Ww 


sult as largely the re- 


of an unsatisfactory peace. 
- ~The most difficult problem at 
tee peace table was that no 
on man “could be sure of re- 
= ing in office if he showed any 
= of moderation.” ‘Too many 
— had suffered too bitterly; 
Y demanded revenge. 
can this, the second total war, 
dart will have been worse, 
trees eats now as in 1918, are 
bap she & for permanent peace, 
ti 7 Suspension of hostili- 
a: _ unless the peacé is 
fee or and peace-table pro- 
Meg on by the United 
Nites efore the war ends, 
me ‘en will find it even more 
lcult to be moderate, 
‘And, Say Hoover and Gibson: 
© can have peace or we can 





into the Dark Ages, it must be’ 
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Production of these gun barrels, a new trade for Canada, 
ipvolves techniques needed in the most advanced peace- 
time industrial operations. .These new skills, pls those 


process, 

Neoprene is the trade name 
used by Canadian Industries 
Ltd. This company stresses 
that articles of C,LL. Neoprene 
are offered because the rubber 
manufacturer is thus enabled 
to broaden the usefulness of his 
range of products. Neoprene is 
an adjunct to, not a competitor 
of rubber. 

To dress-conscious Canadian 
women, clothing, articles of 
nylon are the last word. Just 
now they are virtually unob- 
tainable due to diversion of 
nylon yarn to war purposes but 
the virtual certainty exists that 
this is a new industry that has 
come to stay in an imporjant 
way, This product can be put 
to a wide variety of uses and 

“already enjoys a considerable 
‘™easure of consumer accept- 
ance. 

Manufacture of nylon yarn 


have revenge, but we cannot have 
bo ? ag 


Build and Guard 


Any structure of lasting peace, 
they believe, must include a 
foundation of political, territorial, 
military, economic, and ideological 
settlements which would restore 
order and recovery in the world, 
and then the erection thereon of 
some instrumentality to preserve 
peace, perhaps the League of Na- 
tions. 

Now is the time to prepare for 
peace, they say. 

“We went to the peace confer- 
ence in 1919 animated by the 
loftiest:.and most. disinterested 
ideals, but we were.totally unpre- 
pared for the specific problems 
that had to be met at the’ peace 
table. We secured neither peace, 
freedom, nor prosperity.” 

“After this war, when the day of 
the armistice or any other end to 
military action comes, nations wil] 
be exhausted and many of them 
starving. The demobilization of 
ar mies, navies, and the workers in 
war industries will bring’ great 
economic and governmental prob- 
lems to the victors as well as to the 
vanqtished. Political stability 
cannot be founded, boundaries 
settled, armies demobilized, peace- 
ful. production started, hunger 
ended, reconstruction begun; until 
peace is proclaimed. The whole 
world will be crying for haste, 
There will be little time to thinR 
cut the forces of lasting peace. 
That must begin now.” 


Seven Forces Abroad 


Recognition of seven dynamic 
forces—ideologies, economic pres- 
sure, nationalism, imperialism, 
militarism, fear - hate - revenge 
complexes, and the will to peace-- 
is, the authors. believe, funda- 
mental in an approach to the prob- 
lems of peace. They assert that 
the history of war and peace is 
largely a history of man's failure 

o 


in Canada from flake polymer 
imported from the United 
States is now a fact at a 
C.IL.L, plant at Kingston, Ont., 
production having recently 
started. 

Nylon is made from phenol 
(carbolic’ acid) which comes 
from soft coal, and ammonia 
which is made by combining 
hydrogen from water with ni- 
trogen from air. Cheap and. 
plentiful as these raw materials 
are, the manufacture of nylon 
involves much processing with 
elaborate and costly equipment. 
It costs more to make nylon 
that it does to make rayon. The 
present product is the result of 
ten years’ research by Du Pont” 
chemists in the United States. 
In 1938 Du Pont announced the 
development of a group of new 
synthetic superpolymers (large 
molecule formations) . from 
which, among other applica- 


A New Post-war Plan. 
By a Pre-war President 


to comprehend and control these 
dynafnic factors. =. 

Among #ubjects which.they be-' 
lieve should be widely discussed 
as a preliminary to United Nations’ 
agreement on peace table proce- 
dure, are the following: 


ELASTICITY OF TREATY,— 
Provision should be made for eP: 
sequent changes to meet new c 
ditions, 

INTER- GOVERNMENTAL 
DEBT.—They: believe it to be a 
fact. that there cannot be any con- 
tinuing debt of any consequénce in 
either reparations or loang, 

MONETARY STABILITY—“We 
sheuld begin again the work of the 
economic ¢onference ‘instituted by 
Mr. Hoover in 1933,-where the 
combined resources and ¢o-opéra- 
tive policies of all nations were to 
be brought to bear. It must be 
solved by calling; upon the re- 
sources of all nations, « not . of 
America alone.” F 

Here is their post-war pattern; 


GOVERNMENT TRADING in 
commodities, credit, and shipping. 
+«-They believe this to be alive 
with international friction and 
threéts to peace; that from the 
standpoint of lasting peace, the 
long view should be to restore 
international trade to free.enter- 
prise—“If there is to be a restora- 
tion of a real volume of inter- 
national trade, there must be as- 
surance of ultimate removal of all 
government buying and selling in 
foreign markets except for pos- 
sible storage of raw materials for 
international, stabilization.” 

TARIFFS. — These, they be- 
lieve, require two restraints: first, 
that they be equal to all nations; 
second, that they be no higher 
than will preserve fair .competi- 
tion of imports with domestic pro- 
duction. : 


TRADE BARRIERS,—Whether. 


these be government buying and 
selling, unstable currencies, reci- 
procal agreements, preferences, 


From Today's Shortage is Springing a ‘New Canadian E 
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developed in the battle against shortages, will leave 
Canadian industry stronger and more diversified after 


. te was. 


tions, textile fibres could be 
spun. surpassing in strength 
and elasticity any previously 
known textile fibre, whether 
cotton, linen, wool, silk or ray- 


"on. This is the process that has 


been brought to Canada to fur- 
ther royind out the Dominion’s 
industrial progress, 

Nylon is absolutely proof 
against moths and mildew. Be- 
cause the fibres are tough, they 


* resist wear by abrasion and re- 


quire a harder pul] to break 
them. Because nylon is more 
elastic than any other known 
fibre, clothing made from it 
yield to usual body movements 
while retaining a snug fit. 
Textiles do not end the pos- 
sibilities of nylon for this prod- ; 
uct fits into the civilian use of 
brush bristles, fishline leaders, 
stringing tennis racquets, sur- 
geon's thread, and many other 


In the industrial field an im- 
portant chemical is ammonium 
chloride, also known as sal- 
ammoniac. It is used in the 
manufacture of dry batteries, 


‘galvanizing of sheet metals, 


tanning, preparation of yeast, 
solderjng fluxes and various 
other manufacturing opera- 


‘tions. Supplies of this basic 


chemical formerly came . to 
Canada fronr Europe, but the 
war hes brought development 
of a new manufacturing pro- 
cess in which Canadian ma- 
terials can be utilized, A Ham- 
ilton plant has been turning out 
this product since July, 1240, 
Again in the chemical field 
is another example of the 
trond toward self-sufficiency, 


exiy imporjed from the Unjted 
States but is now manufac- 
tured at a new plant of Corn. 
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. vigorous 


‘to all nations.” 


* whole experience of tlfe past hun- 


requires only a dissolution uf 


Carbon bisulphide was form- 
peacetime uses. 


whole century—and that would’ 
contribute much to quick recovery | 
and lasting peace. “But if it is z 


“The complete idealistic view 
would perhaps be the total disso- 
lution of the military establish- 
ments of all enemy nations and 
the substitution for purposes of a 
civic order, of a constabulary of 
the police type, excluding the 
whole officer and military caste 
from sueh organization and thus 





quotas, monopolies, cartels or ex- 
cessive tariffs, they must have 
overhauling: “There 
must be equal rights and no dis- 
crimination between nations and 
no agreements should be pei- 
mitted that are not open equally th® world.” 

- SULF - DETERMINATION. —| 
All these_nations and peoples of 
Eurepe and Asia will insist upon 
their independencé and their own 
cultures. To deny them will bring 
no lasting peace, But there must | 
he better organization of them if | 
they are to keep the peace. 

SMALL COUNTRIES. — “Cer-| 
tainly, the experience of history, | 
and notably of the last peace, | 
would seem to show at least the 
- desirability of makjng the inde- 
pendence of small countries condi- 
tional upon their accepting certain 
definite undertakings to refrain 
from building up the sort of eco- 
nomic barriers and military action 
which contributed so powerfully 
to their own collapse and the col- 
lapse in'Europe after the last war.” 

IRREDENTAS.—Bitter experi- 
ence for, a hundred years shows 
that these European irredentas 
are a constant source of war. Con- 
sideration should be given even to 
the heroic remedy of a transfer of 
populations, 

ABOLITION OF BLOCKADE.— 
Blockades stalemate each other, 
the authors assert, harming chiefly 
women and children. 

IMMIGRATION, — Requires, 
they believe, a definite plan of 
preparation. It is, they say, worth 
considering whether some of un- 
develo areas in Polynesia, and 
in sections of Africa should not be 
put under international govern- 
ment with equal access to all 
nations for immigration, trade, 
and development of natural re- 
sources, “Particularly could their 
open spaces, with proper organiza- 
tion, be made a refugee settlement 
for the oppressed of every kind 
and as an outlet for immigration 
from overpopulated nations,” 


RAW MATEBRIALS. — The 





dred years shows that the assur- 
ance of supplies of raw materials 


monopoly controls, an assurance 
of equal prices, poh markets and 
peace. 

REPRESENTATIVE GOVERN- 
MENT.—They believe at least the 
principle of representative gov- 
ernment must be accepted by the 
enemy states-if there is to be last- 
ing peace; that there can be no 
lasting peace without it. But—‘“lIf 
we want the principle of repre- 
sentative government to prevail, 
we must make up our minds now 
to make such a peace as will not 
only initiate it but nurture it in the 
enemy states for long years to 
come,” Efforts made after the last 
war to preserve representative 
government were half-hearted, 
they say. 

FOOD BLOCKADE—Unless in- 
stantly removed when the enemy 
surrenders his military strength, 
and unless extensive and instant 
relief is undertaken to enemy and 
friend alike, Hoover and Gibson 
see no hope of stability in govern- 
ments ypon which peace can be 
built, and no allaying of war hates. 

In relief work immediately 
after the war, they believe gov- 
ernments of the world must bear 
the burdens of shipping, credit, 
and distribution of supplies—for 
the enémy as well as for liberated 
countries: 

DISARMAMENT.—Victory will 
offer an unparalleled opportunity 
to disarm and thereby reduce the 
cost and dangers of arms to the 
world to the lowest ebb for a 
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off the industry here hed to 
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turning ‘out 


around 14,000 pounds a month | 
good as any that 


of glass as: 
ever came aut of Germafiy. . 


This development, forced by | 


the needs of war, will leave 
‘Cenada with a large and effi- 
cient fine optical glaés indus- 
try making it independent of 
outside production of this im- 
portant material, . 

In the manufacture of paint, 
“drying oils” area necegsity. 
Supplies of China wood 
tung oil have been disrup.ed 
by- the Japanese war; perilla 


oil from Japan is entirely out © 


while supply of oiticica oil 


from Brazil has been-seriously . 


— by a crop failure 


is the answer to that problem. 
In Canada and the US., gov- 
ernment officials. are heartily 
encouraging farmers to swiich 
cultivated acres to growing 
flaxseed for this purpose. For 
some farmers this has meant 
an importent diversification of 
their crops. 


Food Changes Many 

- On the food front, the 
changes have been many and 
noteworthy. Those who liked 
a pinch of paprika with their 
favorite dish may now get that 
spice from British Columbia 
instead of Hungary. Tasty ma- 
raschino. cherries that used to 
come from Italy are now pro- 
duced in Vancouver, 

Adding zest to wartime 
meals is a chronic housewife’s 
problem, made no easier by 
scarcities of various lines. That 
problent has atleast been par- 
tially solved by development of 
the frozen foods industry. 

* Quick freezing of various sea- 
sonal foods allows them to be 
kept indefinitely — strawher- 
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, oe taste extra good in Janu- The same ton of potatoes when 
ry. The frozen. fod@ industry ~ 
bad ‘Canada: ‘has*so far been 


largely under the wing of Can- 


ada Packers, which markets the 
“York” brand; and Hudson’s 
Bay Co., which handles the 


“Birdseye” brand. Retailers are 


outfitted with special refriger- 


- ated cabinets by these firms 


and, from these, séll their fro- 
zen products. . 


: Dyaeie Important | 


¢ of the most dramatic. 


wartime developments in “the 
food field is dehydrated foods. 


Dehydration is playing a’ 


firstsrank role in helping to 
feed Britain, Russia and China. 


- Milk, eggs, vegetables, soups, 


fruit juices, meats are being © 


sent in dehydrated form; a vast 
saving in shipping space being 
possible through the removal 
of: the bulky water content 
from these foods. 

To get Canada into this im- 
portant new development: Ot- 
tawa has put up something like 
$400,000 and we now have five 
dehydration plants — two in 
Nova Scotia, two in Ontario, 
and one in British Columbia. 
These plants can handle about 
30 tons of raw vegetables a day. 

-Example of the present value 
of dehydration is that a ton of 
fresh potatoes should produce 
for table use about 1,500 Ib. 
after storage, peeling loss, etc. 


- greater quantity 





dehydrated will reduce to 300 


“\b.,-and after water is added 


back, will produce an equal or 
of edible 
product — between 1,500 and 
1,800 Ib. of potato for table use. 

While dehydrated foods are 
now largely serving on the 
fighting fronts and with the 
armed forces, they have possi- 
bilities for post-war develop- 
ment in the civilian field.-Wide 
scale dehydration~of foods 
would mean an immense sav- 
ing in:storage space and trans- 
portation costs—would open up 
a vast new industrial develop- 
ment. Here again, Canada is 


ready to take its place. 


Glass Cloth 


Something else that the 
housewife can look forward to 
is cloth made of glass. At its 
Oshawa, Ont., plant, Fiberglas 
Canada Ltd. is producing a 
glass fabric suitable for table- 
cloths, bridge table covers, 
neckties, a score of other amaz- 
ing uses. This is another addi- 
tion to a sparkling list of Can- 
adian wartime iridustrial 
achievements, 

The field for new develop- 
ments to meet war created 
needs is as broad as the whole 
Dominion. This exercise in in- 
genuity is a happy augury for 
a better way of life when peace 
returns. 








‘REQUIREMENTS . .. 


-In. every industry there are 
‘places where Steel Tubing offers * 
‘many advantages. Existing de- 
signs can be adapted to Steel 
‘Tube, or new. designs greated ~ . 
- with ease. Because of experience . 
gained: in. thousands of varying 
jobs, our’ Engineering staff can help with. 
\ your problem, ‘Today “STAN-STEEL” is. 
_ absorbed: almost. 100%. in war work, §0° ° 
we suggest: that you write for informa. . 
tion well ahead of a requirements.« 
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STAN-STEEL TUBING 
‘ADAPTABLE TO MANY. 
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be done,” they say, “it must | YO U R d 
done at once and at the peace 
table, not postponed. . | fo es J te 


_or ours! 
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Gamma Rays Detect Material Flaws, Prevent 


‘Radium Stops Acciden 


Them From Entering Finished. Weapon : | 





No Jens is needed to take a snapshot of a block of steel by means of radium. The 
gamma rays from the radium, contained in the small pendulum, pass right through 
the steel, throw shadows’én the photographic plate in the background. Flaws and 
weak spots leave darker images on the plate, tell research workers where to look 
for trouble. 


Before the war, radium and 


its cousin uranium were con- ; 


sidered primarily metals of the 


arts of peace—radium a lead- , 


ing “raw material” for treat- 
ment of cancer, uranium a valu; 
able coloring material for the 
pottery trade. 

But today, approximately 
90% of the world’s radium pro- 
duction—all “made in Canada” 
—is being devoted to war uses. 
What uranium is being used for 
is a war secret. 

For many years, it has been 
known that radium possesses 
many unique qualities but in- 
dustrial uses had not been ex- 
plored to any large degree.- A 
certain amount of radium was 
used for its luminous qualities 
but that was about all. 


Today radium>is finding ‘a 
growing list of uses, A? tre- 
mendous amount is being used 
im turning out luminous dials 
for ’planes. While somewhat 
more expensive than an altern- 
ative illuminating medium, ra- 
dium dials are not dependent 
on electricity generated by the 
engine for their illumination. 
In relation to the cost of the 
modern plane the extra cost of 
radium is not important. 

But important as the airplane 
dial use of radium is, it is be- 
lieved the relatively new use of 
“industrial radiography”—ra- 
dium X-ray—is still more im- 
portant. Through detection of 
flaws in iron and steel equip- 
ment, radiography is expected 
to save thousands of lives. 





Bureaus in the United States-~. 
Navy are reported to have ob=y 


tained enormous benefits fron : 3 
results of radiogtaphy. ” : 


the 
They are now specifying radio- 


graphic inspection for all highly. ».. 


stressed structural parts’ of 
ships, castings, weldings, valve 
fittings, high pressure steam 
and feed lines, 

The Unitéd States Navy has 
over 30 capsules of radium, 
worth more than $150,000 at 
current prices, distributed at. 
construction and_ inspection 
centres. 
more X-ray installations. - The 
U.S. Army began making weld- 
ed gun. carriages based on 
radiographic tontrol inspection 
as far back as 1928 and has been 
one of the leaders in educating 


Science and Your Filing Job 


Filing Cabinet Makers Switch From Steel 


Although steel is no longer 
available for use in making of- 
fice equipment, office man- 
agers and executives will still 
be able to keep their records 
straight. 

Makers of office equipment— 
particularly filing equipment, 
lockers, baskets, toilet parti- 
tions—have found and placed 
in production acceptable sub- 
stitutes which contain only the 
minimum of steel needed for 
joining materials, 

The search for subStitutes for 
the everyday.steel office equip- 
ment uncovered several possi- 
bilities such as wood, plywood 
and masonite. But plywood has 
been placed under just as strict 
priority as has steel, leaving 
only masonite. Wood is also 
used, but ordinarily in some- 
what different types of equip- 
ment. 


Masonite for Steel 

Advantages discovered for 
masonite includé the ease 
with which it can be formed 
and worked, its strength, resist- 
ance to heat and moisture and 
the fact that it readily takes a 
finish closely resembling the 
steel equipment which it re- 
places, 

An example of the import- 
ance of proper filing equipment 
can be found in the multitude 
of government documents now 


being assembled. Relatively, 


few of these will ever be 
voluntarily destroyed at least 
if tht experience of the last war 
can be taken as a guide, One 
maker of office equipment tells 
The Financial Post that fol- 
lowing the last war it shipped 
hundreds of steel files overseas 
where they were filled with 
the records of Canada’s war 
built up overseas, These rec- 
ords were then shipped back 
to Canada and are today sery- 
ing a ‘useful purpose, 


’ better 


Some time ago it became evi- 
dent to makers of office equip- 
ment that steel would be hard 
to obtain and that they had 
find some substitute. 
The search ended when mason- 
ite was adopted but the prob- 


lems of using this new material ~ 


with its varying physical char- 
acteristics still had:to be solved, 
Methods have been developed 
of fastening masonite to the 
steel’ joming members which 
are required to give strength to 
the filing cabinet or other 
equipment. This can be done by 
a process of welding masonite 
to a steel frame, making a joint 
that is-neat, strong and lends 
itself to assembly: line produc- 
tion methods, a process de- 
veloped and patented by Steel 
Equipment Co. Ottawa, 

A standard four-drawer fil- 
ing cabinet in the foolseap size, 
the size demanded for all gov- 
ernment records, when made 
with the new substitute ma- 
terials now uses Jess than 25% 
of the steel it.used to require 
and substantial further reduc- 
tions will be made. Within the 
near future such a filing cabi- 
net will be made which will 
not contain more than 12%’ of 


. its former steel content. 


Fewer Models 

Similar stories could be told 
for the manufacture of other 
office equipment pieces. De- 
signs have beén simplified and 
the number of models greatly 
reduced, all with the idea of 
making most effective use of 
the materials available. A full 
size steel, locker, for example, 
used to take about 60 Ib. of 
steel and an all-steel lockeretie 
about 12% Ib, of steel. Now 
equipment makers are offering 
a@ masonite lockerette which 
only requires about 214 Ib, of 
steel, all of this for the joining 
members. Toilet partitions 


used invariably to be made of 
steel but this metal is banned 
from such uses today. <A 
masonite partition is now avail- 
able which gives a saving of 
70° in steel and, does the job 
well, 


Durability First 

Tn all of this work, makers of 
office equipment have remem- 
bered that records are perman- 
ent; that they require protec- 
tion and proper filing to assure 
long life. They have also're- 
membered that appearance 
counts and have developed de- 
signs using the. substitute. ma- 
terials that combine utility 
with attractive appearance and 
that match former all-steel 
equipment perfectly. 

Substitution is not confined 
to ordinary peacetime uses. De- 
fense departments have been 
leaders in searching for and 
adopting equipment that re- 
leases vital metals for other 
uses, Experiments on tool boxes 
and- ammunition boxes are 
being pushed. Lining for ambu- 
lances and various mechanical 
transport vehicles are all being 
made using substitute ma- 
terials, frequently masonite, 
Delivery wagons are coming 
into use to replace the disap- 
pearing or restricted truck and 
automobile and using such ma- 
terials for much of their con- 
struction, 


Office equipment makers do 
not regard masonite or similar 
substitute materials as likely 
to replace metals permanently, 
Masonite for office files is 
thought to be strictly an emer- 
gency substitute, ° It lackg some 
of the strength afd fireproof 
qualities of steel and is more 
costly to make. A few of these 
new uses may prove permanent 
but not too much is expected 
in this way, 
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The Navy has 25 or ' 


~ 


the welding industry to the 
value of radiography. 

Radjography exists only be- 
cause of the gamma-rays given 
off by the radon gas ra- 
dium. Due to their short: wave, 
lengt gamma-rays. are able 
to penetrate material opaque to 
visible light. They have much 
greater penetrating power than 
ordinary X-rays. 

A metal object containing in- 
ternal cracks, ‘gas cavities or 
bits of sand or slag is inspected 
by, having the gamma-rays pass 
through it to form a’ radio- 
graph (actually a shadow pic- 
ture) on a photographic film 
placed behind the object. The 
film is wrapped or placéd in 
what is known as an exposure 
holder to exclude ‘light during 
the exposure to the rays. hi 
medical and dental profession 
use a_ similar ie a 
X-rays. | 


-Like Photography 


Radiography resembles ordi- 
nary photography. The expo- 
sure time required for any 


given “set-up” depends on the | 


amount of radium used, 
radium-to-film distance, the 
wall thickness . radiographed, 
the density of the material and 
the speed of film material used. 


Exposure charts, graphs and 


" slide rules have been devised 


from which correct exposures 
can be calculated, based on the 
above data. The United States 
Naval Research Laboratory has 
designed a special circular 
slide rule that is convenient for 
computing exposure times. 


Radium for industrial work 
is now becoming quite commen 
and can be purchased from 
stock at radium supply houses, 
prepared and mounted in alum- 
inum type radium capsules. It 
is also available on rental by 
the day, month or year, and is 


rented by those who may want 


it only for somé specific prob- 
lem or where the radium would 
only be used occasionally. 

Radium gradually decreases 
in intensity. Nothing can be 
done about this, but it is not 
something for most owners to 
worry about, It réquires 1,690 
years for the intensity of ra- 
dium to drop to half the original 
value. 

Without the disintegration of 
radium, however, part of its 
value would be lost. It is the 
radon given off by the radium 
through disintegration that 
gives the gamma-rays. 


Use Vacuum Pumps 


By means of complex vacuum 
pumps, the radon can be puimp- 
ed from the radium each day or 
so and sealed into glass cap- 
sules. These capsules then be- 
come the source of gamma-rays 
which can be used, for radio- 
graphy. Alternatively, the ra- 
dium with its radon.emanation 
in close association, can be used 

*itectly to carry on the radio- 
graphy. 

The most common film in 
general use for gamma-ray 
work is the standard screen 
type X-ray film. 


Gamma-Rays > 
Gamma-rays possess an ad- 
vantage over X-rays not only in 
their greater penetrating power, 
but also in testing irregular 
sections, it is claimed. 
Radiography saves money in 
more ways than one, Before a 
casting is machined, it can be 
determined if some flaw in the 
metal may be encountered in 


machining which would make ° 


the machining useless. 

Great advgntage of radium is 
its portability. The equipment 
for gamma-ray photography 
can be carried any place. It fits 
into a couple of boxes no longer 
than suit cases, one containing 
the radium and the other. carry- 
ing films and film-holders. 

Radium has to be handled 
with great care to assure safety 
of the radiographer and those 
about him. Radium is continu- 
ally active; it is impossible to 
stop its activity. The chief ob- 
jeetive in ‘keeping people safe 
is to reduce the amount of ra- 





SCRAP BRIDGES THE GAP 

To bridge the gap in an at- 
tack the army needs pontoon 
bridges. One such bridge, 
which weighs 10 tons, requires 
enough rubber for 260 ordinary 
automobile tires. To bridge the 
gap between the present rubber 
shortage and the day when syn- 
thetic production wiil help to 
supply the needs of the armed 


_ forces, scrap rubber is needed. 


Get in the scrap! 





WHY RUBBER IS NEEDED 
A modern battleship needs 
enough rubber in its construc- 
tion to make 17,000 average- 
sized automobile tires.. Salvage 
all the rubber you can find. 
“a 


-dintons. Distance and time are 


“tine removes the danger from 


the use of radium, In order to” 
: reduce time of exposure to ra- 


dium to a minimum, the opera- 
tors she make all prepara-— 
tions for an exposure before re- 


moval of the radium, from the: 
lead-lined storage safe. Simi- 
latly, the radium should be re- 
turned to the safe before a “set- 

up” is dismantled. u 
Shielding Helps 

The effective distance from 

radium can be increased by the 
interposition of absorbing or 
shielding materials, such as 
lead, steel, other metals and 
‘concrete, The extent to which 
these.various ‘materials effect- 
ively increase the distance de- 
pends directly. on their respec- 
tive densities. — 

The-only radium refinery in 
the wéfld, that of Eldorado 
Gold Mines Ltd., is on a 24- 
hour basis, three shifts of eight 
hours each, in order to meet 
military requirements, 

About 90% of the work being 
done by this plant is for various 
branches of the military forces 
of the British Enipire and the 
United States. 

A great deal of research "has 
been done by Eldorado’s phy- 
sicists and by staffs of large 
metallurgical organizations in 
the United States, Canada and 
Great Britain, not only on 
radium but on subsidiary mine- 
rals in the Great Bear Lake 
area. There has been import- 
ant work on uranium. Among 
other things, special lead is 
being produced for use in war 
plants. 


¢ 





CONSERVE GASOLINE 
Driving at 70 miles an hour 
a motorist not only risks his life 
but uses twice as much gaso- 
line as he would at a moderate 
speed. 





PREVENTS TIRE THEFTS 

To assist police in preventing 
tire thefts, it has been made an 
offense to sell or purchase any 
tire from which the serial num- 
ber has been obliterated. 
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TEMPERED PRESSED WOOD 
now used for Equipment 


IN OFF ICES AND PLANTS 


Strompjeri eases Pressed “Wood is helping 
Canada conserve steel. 


Developed and put into production by the Steel 
Equipment Company, Limited, Tempered Pressed 


Wood has proved ° most efficieht substitute for 
steel, 


By a patented merhod of welding Tempered Pressed 
Wood to.a steel member, the most rigid construction 
is ensured. ‘This substitute can be finished to closely 


_... §esemble thé steel-and to. stack with- existing steel 
. installations, 


You can co-operate in steel conservation, yet niaine 
tain efficiency in all administrative departments hy 


installing equipment jot: Stro rm: ‘Tempered 
Pressed Wood. nen oe 





Factory:-PEMBROKE, ONT. 
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sont many hours a man——or 

an—can work and still re- 
maximum efficiency is a 
it aging the interest 
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PBigcials in Canada. i 
Although no specific study 
Bis made mere Canada 
oie tomake use of surveys 
_ aut oie! Britain and the 
Minited States. 

Conditions in both these 
Mountries, particularly the US., 
Th ccly parallel those in Can- 
3, We have the problem’ of 
Fi jhortage of workers.and. a des- 
Pi aerate need for war materials. 
Pine also realize Now—s few 
Mi prior to Britain's experi- 
Mances following Dunkirk—how 
3 Important it is that optimum 
TF. .rk hours be adopted. 

| 1 thus becomes vital to de- 
Miermine the most efficient re- 
M, tionship between final pro- 
Mi..ction and hours of work. 

7H the Industrial Relations 
Mic-ction of Princeton University 
Uh; made an important contri- 
ution through a survey cover- 
ing 140 companies, in various 
A industries, employing two mil- 
Mion men and women through- 
Mout the United States. 


Brndings of Survey 
= this survey found that an 
SEvershelming proportion of 
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Canada has long been known 
as a repository of great iron de- 
sits. From the Belcher 
klands in Hudson Bay to Three 
Rivers on the St. Lawrence, 
oss the north shore of Lake 
wperior and out to British Co- 
mbia, Canada has just about 
extensive iron resources “as 
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anadian deposits: -while- the= - 


nited States could turn out 
bore than was needed. 
The full extent of Canadian 
@eources of the two highest 
@ades of iron ore — hematite 
d magnetite—were not ap- 
reciated. Even the value of 
lgoma Steel's output of side- 
te ore for concentrating has 
ot been generally realized. 
he fact that iron mining 
etered out” in the twenties, 
ven though it had been one of 
ur earliest industries, was 
ken as meaning that iron 
ining just wasn’t an economic 
usiness for Canada. ‘ 
But the tremendous’ produc- 
on effort now being put forth 
y the United States has 
@anged the entire picture now. 
#e great rich 50% plus, hema- 


order are no longer “tremend- 
ms” The United States is 
king iron ore—rich and 
por—in unparalleled quanti- 
hes, 
This fact has served in the 
rt space of two years to.dis- 


gh grade iron ore stopped at 
@* Mmternational boundary; 
at Canada was poor when it 
mes to high grade iron. Here 
 &@ few of the resources 
hich Canada possesses in the 
n ore field: 

(a) Deposits of siderite or 
wer grade iron ore which 
"é0ma Steel Corp. has effec- 
ly demonstrated makes a 
“S acceptable product for 
F steel industry after sinter- 


& >) Great tonnages of hema- 
iron ore within easy reach 
Water transportation. 
(¢) Resources of high grade 
agnetite iron ore beside our 
Fe grade hematite. 
at Canada’s resources of 
on ore will be used more ex- 
eat in the future appears 
ck Steel plants can turn 
@ We as much steel when 
fan get scrap instead of 
ore. Failing supplies of 
@ *® steel mills ‘can get their 
Best production by using 
pone grade of iron ore 


ae United States has been 
" Weeing to get hematite 
~ ~razil, With the shipping 
elon ina snarl the desired 
re hasn't been coming 
cue and Canada is 
e ked to for additional 
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ny counfry inthe world. * 2% 
But this fact has failed te TeS? = 


me iron deposits south of the | 


ei the idea that resources of ° 


¢ Studies in Brita n 


executives consider an eight- 
hour day and a 48-hour week 
are the optimum hours per 
worker for maximum, sustain- 
ed pfoduction in war industry. 
More than five times as many 
favor the 48-hour .week over 
any other particular work 
week. 
Variation in this optimum, 
work week within the range of 
from 40 hours as a minimum to 


* 60 as a maximum depends on 


such factors as physical effort 
involyed, speed and intensity 
of work, and physical capacity 
of workers. 

An apparently unanimous 
opinion is that hours less than 
40 per week do not increase in- 
dividual productivity and that 
hours above 60 a week defin- 
itely decrease productivity and 
incfease absences and acci- 
dents. 

When men are working at 
light work and working condi- 
tions are good, and particularly 
if the man can set his own 
pace, it appears that the opti- 
mum hours of work for men 
are more likely to range above 
than below 48 per week, 

Both opinion and experience 
indicate a lower optimum for 
women than for men. Physi- 
ological limitations and domes- 
tic arrangements make it diffi- 


Mines below the waters “of 
Steep Rock Lake in 1937-38 
touched off the high grade iron 
ore hunt in Canada. Belatedly, 
it was recalled that the Steep 
Rock area represents an exten- 


sion into Canada of the great: 


main ore body.to. be vertical in 
character while samples from 
the drill cores showed an ex- 
ceptionally high grade, hard 
iron ore with low values in 
each of the undesirable impuri- 
ties,>-<-~ 
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Negotiations Progress 


Officials have tenaciously 
worked on the problems facing 
Steep Rock, and from official 
information available it. seems 
that many of the difficulties in 
the way of placing these de- 
posits in production have been 
ironed out. Chief remaining 


problems seem to be negotia-. 


tion of further finances, now 
reported under way, provisions 
for loading terminals — cost- 


ing approximately $2 millions 
—and securing a freight rate 
comparable to that given the 


United States iron ore com- 
panies, Gred nrnerace hee hnen 


made’ 


* 


It? is. vélievea that gelicsa. 
agreements have been secured 
on. drainage and diversion of 
the waters of Steep Rock Lake 


which are necessary for open 


‘-pit: mining. This part of the 


work would cost around $6 mil- 
lions, it has been reported. 


Placing Steep Rock in pro- 


duction ‘will-require consider- 
able time but it might be pos- 
sible to take out the first iron 
ore within one and a half years 
of commencement of the pro- 
gramme. The trend in the 
United States 
been to. open up lower grade 


deposits as hematite resources 
are fully utilized, Production 


of hematite from Steep Rock 


might be arranged for a time 
when it is most needed. Dia- 
mond drilling ,aas, suggested 


that perhaps hundreds of mil- 


lions of tons of iron ore are 
available in the Steep Rock de- 
posits, but clearing the way for 
active mining has been a dif- 
ficult. task. The management 
hopes that it is on the “home 


stretch” 


Michipicoten Next 


Canada’s next producer of 
iron ore—even before Steep 
Rock—will likely be Michipi- 
coten Iron Mines which plans 
to turn out lump ore this fall 
if plans go according to. sche- 
Michipicoten, financed 
Ventures - sponsored 

Frobisher Exploration Co, and 
Sherritt Gordon Mines, has two 
deposits on the Michipicoten 
iron range and steps are being 
taken to place,the higher grade 
Josephine deposit in produc- 
tion while diamond drilling is 
‘ being carried on at the second 
deposit to determine tonnage of 


dule. 
by the 


ore available. 


A shaft is being put down to 
a depth of 1,000 ft. at the Jose- 


recently has 


Mesabi. iron. range of, the 
4 United States | 5, I 
Ser major programme of dia-, 
fnond ‘drillingstedm-the ice of 
teep Rock e disclosed the 


' stantial. tonnage of quartz 


* jron, as well.as a smapler ton 


ae 


“indicated by. the surface dri 
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cult for women to work mote 3: work and to relieve “bottle- 


_ than eight hours a day, and 


domestic arrangements — fre- 
quently interfere with a.regu- 
lar six-day week. ae 


ey 


Under favorable conditions F 


of work, the 48-hour week is 
not likely to be detrimental | 
to a woman’s health, but ta 

into account household . and 
family responsibilities, the 40- 
hour week is more nearly the 
optimum for women industrial 
workers. 


Opinion is strongly against 
the seven-day work week, 
Companies which have ¢m- 
ployed workers on a seven-day 
week, even for a short time, 
have observed a decrease in 
productivity, an increase-in ac- 

idents, and a sharp increase 

absenteeism. 


So invariably is it true that 
the seven-day week results in 
ill-effects on both productivity 
and employee health, that 
many firms question the, ad- 
visability of seven-day opera- 
tion of a plant, even if only 
until enough workers can be 
reeruited and trained to make 
up an extra shift. Others feel 
the best use of manpower is 
in three shifts of 48 hours each 
and that Sunday should be 
used regularly for maintenance 


phine sector and it is from here 
that officials expect production 
by late fall. High grade lump 
ore for the steel industry will 
be turned out. A very sub- 


hematite ore, averaging 409 


nage of good grade hemati 
averaging about 55% iron, w 


ing. Results of test work ca 
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ried out at the Sherritt Gordon... 


laboratory indicated that a high 
grade hematite concentrate can 
be made and a pilot mill is to 
be erected to check the ore 
under commercial operating 
conditions: *: <: «<*--~ ; 

Location of a siderite iron de- 
posit on an adjacent Michipi- 
coten Iron Mines property has 
resulted. from a programme of 
testing other properties in the 
same general area. If a sub- 
stantial tonnage of siderite is 
proven up on a number of 
properties, it is felt there is no 
reason why profitable sintering - 
operations, similar to that at 
the New Helen mine of Algoma 
Steel Corp. cannot be de- 
veloped. 


New Helen Shipments 


During 1941, the New Helen 
Mine of Algoma Steel Corp.,/ 
located in the Algoma district, 
Michipicoten area, Ontario,’ 
shipped a tQtal of 456,140 tons 
of sintered ore averaging 
50.34% iron, according to data 
compiled by the Lake Superior 
Iron Ore Association of Cleve- 
land. 

The 1941 production estab- 
lished a new record for output 
and was far in advance of the, 
company’s rated capacity. for 
turning out sinter. The side- 
rite iron ore available has been 
found more readily sinterable 
than originally anticipated 
and the average iron content of 
the finished product has been 
Ore reserves at the 
New Helen mine are immense 
and might be sufficient for 100 
years’ operation at double the 
existing rate of production. The 
deposit is undoubtedly one of 
the largest yet disclosed in 
Canada. 


Labrador's Iron Assets 


As a result of recent financ- 
ing, extensive indicated iron 
deposits of Labrador Mining & 
Exploration Co., are expected 
to get their first real. testing 
shortly. Hollinger Consolidated 
is the new financing interest 
and has now*assumed controk 


Work carried out in the past 
on the extensive concession 
disclosed several deposits of 
Aron including two which ap- 
peared to be of major import- 
ance, , : 

The dep6sit located at Saw- 
yer Lake is approximately 10 
miles east of the south end of 
Dyke Lake while the othey is 
along a’narrow ridge separat- 
ing Attikamagen Lake from 


Petitsikaupa Lake. Atthe lat- ~. 


ter location, prospecting car- 
ried out in 1937 indicated an 
iron formation ‘several miles 


_long outeropping intermit- 


tently across as great a width 


as 4,000 ft. with an indicated 


~s eventually 


necks” in production, 


|’ Experience in the United 
States indicates an invariable 


increase in absenteeism when 


hours. go over 48 and a prob- 
able increase -in accident fre- 
quency. Where other factors 
affecting this increase in hours 
work can be controlled, ab- 
sences and accidents may be 
-kept within reasonable bounds 
with longer hours. Attention to 
the health of the workers, more 
adequate housing, assistance 
in caring for the children of 
working mothers are all mat- 
ters which may reduce ab- 
senteeism and turnover. 


If it becomes necessary 
work longer hours, the n 
should be made absolutely 
clear to employees, and results 
in terms of productivity given 
to them regularly. Wherever 
the management provides em- 
ployees with bulletins or cards 
showing their production in re- 
lation to quotas, it has been 
found to help keep employees 
reminded of the importance of 


their own work in the total . 


defense effort, and tp encour- 
age sustained individual pro- 
ductivity. 

In determining optimum 
hours for maximum produc- 


thickness of 250 ft. The pro- 
portion of this which would 
make ore is not yet known. 


Development of the iron ore 
Tesources of Labrador may 
involve develop- 
ment of power as well as iron 
re resources, There are great 
ndeveloped water power re- 

ces in this area 
might be utilized. It also might 
be found desirable to build a 
railroad perhaps three hundred 
miles long to give more ade- 
quate access to the area. 


B. C. Resurveys Iron 


A new survey of the iron 


possibilities of British Colitm- 
bia was completed earlier this 
year for the provincial govern- 
ment and it was suggested that 
‘a commercial iron and steel in- 
dustry might be developed. 


The report had this to say: 


“The Province of British 
Columbia contains a great 
many deposits of magnetite 
and a few of. limonite and 
hematite, but development 
work has been sufficient in 
only a few cases to outline the 
ore’ bodies completely and 
make possible definite ton- 
nage estimates. However, 
from the data published by 
Hodge, -Stansfield, Brewer, 
Lindeman and other investi- 
gators, we may safely assume 
that there is an adequate sup- 
ply of reasonably rich ore to 
support, for many yeaxs, an 
iron industry of the capacity 
herein proposed for the De- 
partment of Mines.” 


. Existence of a number of de- 
posits on Vancouver Island is 
noted. The Zeballos deposit 
should be productive of at least 
500,000 tons of concentrates, it 
is stated, while the If n Hill 
and Iron River deposits, also 
on the island, should be pro- 
ductive of a million tons of.con- 
centrates taken together, it was 
thought, Existence of deposits 


on Texada Island was also 


noted. 
Prospecting for iron ore has 


become extensive in eastern . 


Canada, and there has been a 
combing over of old reports. 
Frobisher Exploration Co., 
the Ventures . subsidiary, is 
testing the Bessemer ‘mine at 
Bancroft, Ontario, and it is also 
drilling the Ford mite on 
Vancouver Island. In British 
‘Columbia Ventures is reported 
constructing a smelter for pro- 
cessing scrap and possibly pri- 
mary ore may be used at a later 


date. 
% 


Nipissing Mines has an iron 
ore property in New York 
State that may prove a pro- 
ducer. Nipissing holds control 
_of.the company through a stock 
interest of over 50% in a com- 


‘ pany known as Croton Iron 


Mines, 


The property is located 50 
miles north of New York City 


. and 15 miles east of the Hudson 


River, Considerable diamond 
drilling has been carried out 
here by one ofthe largest 
American iron mining com- 
panies in recent months. It is 


now estimated that there are 15. 
million tons of definite and 
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in proportionately increased 
production except. for very 
short periods of time. ~ 


British Experience 


¢ After Dunkirk, British ex- 
perience proved this even more 
conclusively, Results of excess- 
ive overtime on workers’ 
health and mental conditions 
show quickly in lost time and 
lowered efficiency. 
In preparing its survey of 
-hours of work on war produc- 
tion, Princeton University 
drew fairly heavily on British 
experience, fae 
Both in Great Britain and in 

the United States it has been 
found that determination: of 
the optimum hours of work 
involves consideration of rela- 
tively few factors.:’ 

- The physical effort.required 
enters into! the picture. It is 
obvious that a man employed 
on unusually heavy work can- 
not maintain his efficiency over 
as long hours as a man work- 
ing on a lighter job. One com- 
pany finds that above 54 hours 
on the average job the effici- 


lron Ore—Stepchild: of Mining 


War Turns the Spotlight on Canada’s ‘Marginal’ Iron Mines 


probable ore with a very large 


amount of possible ore in addi- 
tion. The p interest is 
held in Nipissing’s books at . 
$66,395. 


How extensively Canada’s 
iron mining industry will be 
developed in the next decade 
depends in large part on the 
length of the war. As the 
United States eats rapidly into 
its supplies of est grade 
ore, the demand greater 
Canadian production ‘df iron 
will grow. If the war lasts for 
an extended period and steel 
‘capacity is increased further, 


Canadian: iron will be just 
that much greater. 
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sidered. Industry in the United _ 


' effort reqtired is the in 
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ency of the tale’ worker went 
off 5%, e890 3 heavy job, +. 


11.5%. f ey 


Intensity ‘of ‘Woik oti 


Also relating to the physical 


of the work. Where s od 
application, 


is involved, it is found that ~ 
fatigue develops just as quick- 
ly as on much: heavier work. 
British studies have deter- 
mined that the speed of work 
is of utmost importance in 
determining the hours of maxi- 
mum productivity, 

Physical capacity of the 
workers themselves is another 
factor. Average physical capa- 
city of available erhployees 
tends downward as the avail- 
able supply of labor decreases. 

Adequate lunch and rest 
periods are of great help in 
maintaining a high level of 
efficiency. British experience 
stressed this factor even more 
than has that in the United 
States. One example revealed , 
an average increase in pro- 
ductivity of 6.2% when a rest 


t>* 


concentration, -° 
special skill or mental effort’. 


jases if Hours ate Excessive 


tivity the lengtivot time dring “period of, from seven: to 10° 


: minutes was introduced during 


- the morning work spell of 4% 


* hours. A widespread opinion is 


~ ‘that lunch periods of less than 
$ BO minutes are not desirable, 


_ having effect on both the pro- 
ductivity and the health of the 

‘Overtime Incentive 

_ . Difficulty is frequently found 

_ im placing in effect a longer 
work week than that to which 

“workers have been accustomed. 
To make this acceptable it is 


. Necessary to bring out a full 


realization, of the need for the 
all-out effort and give as much 
consideration as possible to 
employees’ normal living 
habits. The financial incentive 
for overtime is invariably men- 
tioned. 

The worker’s interest in his 
job has to be stimulated. Al- 
though studies of industrial 
fatigue have shown the ill- 
effect of Boredom on produc- 
tivity, little has yet been dune 
to counteract this in most rou- 
tine jobs. Comparatively few 
concerns have inaugurated 


- 


regular rest periods for éither ~ 


fmen or women and even less 
has been done toward a regu- 
lar rotation of jobs, | 


Night Work ~. 
When night work is neces- 


sary, it frequently;results in 
lower efficiency and output and 


it is recommended ‘that shifts 


be- rotated in order’ that all 
workers may have @ chance to 
build up their physical reserve 
when on the normal day shift. 
American industry has found 
it almost invariably necessary 
to give some bonusfor night 
work. 

Transportation to and from 
work has to be considered. 
British experience has shown 
that hours can be longer in 
summer than in winter because 
of the greater difficulties of 
transportation during black- 
outs. For both men and women, 
congested traffic, crowded bus- 
es and inconvenient train and 
bus schedules may prove seri- 
ous problems which have to 
be considered when deciding 
the individual efficiency for 
any given work period. 





Here’s an example of the way in which Britain, Canada and the United States are 
combining their war effort on the industrial front—a Rolls Royce Merlin engine de- 
~ “signed in England, buiét by the Packard Motor Car Co. at Detroit, being put into a 
Hurricane fighter plane—also designed in England—which was built at Fort William 
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“ENGLISH ELECTRIC” 69 KV Air Blast Circuit 
Breakers at Shawinigan Water & Power Co., 


Three years ago, Canada was turning out about 40 planes a 

+ year, from an industry which is now officially stated to, be turning 
out 400 planes a month. The types of planes, the production 
plants, the methods now in use can scarcely be recognized as the 


lineal descendants of the peacetime aircraft industry. In these. 


_ photos, taken from the National Film Board's new documentary 
film "Keep ‘Em Flying,” The Financial Post shows some of the new 
skills that have developed as Canada took to plane building. 


Precision-made bellows, here being in- 


spected, govern the Link trainer, which 
simulates flying conditions on the 


ground. 


“ENGLISH ELECTRIC” 
Air Blast Circuit Break- 
ers are available in « 
complete range of 
types. and capacities 
» » « for indoor and out- 
door use ... 


At leit is a typical 

breaker for voltage 

classes up to 69,000 
volts. 


At right is a 
‘typical breaker 
for voltage 
classes of 69,000 
to 230,000. volts. 
Detailed infor- 
mation and bul- 
letins on request, 


A group of “ENGLISH ELECTRIC” Air Blast 
Circuit Breakers et the Beauhornois Light, 


Three Rivers, Que. Heat & Power Co, 


— Aine Seas ro 

In addition to these standard flight instruments, Canada 

- builds new and secret navigation equipment for her 
| » planes and those of her allies. 
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- fatensely complex are the wirings and controls 
installed in the nose of the Bolingbroke bomber. 


i 


Ncuaie to within a thousandth of an inch must 


be the dies ysed to stamp out plane propellers. 
The tools that shape and measure these dies 
must often be ten times as finely calibrat 
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of CANADA'S 


Head Offree and Factory: ST. CATHARINES, ONT District Ottices: 
Represented by - RAILWAY & 


Tre development of the Air-Blast Circuit Breaker is among the 
most significant of recent achievements in the field of electrical 


, progress.- 


For moré than eight years the engineers of English Electric have 
been working on this important development. . . verifying each 
step by actual experience and proving it under operating 
conditions. ’ 

As a result, English Electric AIR BLAST Circuit Breakers are now 
serving the leading Canadian Fowes systems at this most critical 
period of Canada’s industrial history. - 

In these, and in other installations throughout Canada, English 


Electric AIR BLAST Circuit Breakers are providing many unique 
advantages: | 


*e Maximum safety with absence of fire hazard. 
e Low maintenance cost .. . minimum replacements. 
e Uniformly short arcing ‘times. 
e Ultra high speed fault. clearance increases transmission 
system capacity . . . reduces outages. , 


e Conservation of materials (steel, copper, oil) essential to 
war production. , 
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POWER ENGINEERING CORP., LIMITED, WINNIPEG © GORMANS LIMITED  EDMONTO! 
o.P WATT..OTTAWA © FOULIS & BENNETT ELECTRIC. LIMITED. ‘ . 
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